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CHAPTER I. 

'A HALT ON THE MARCH OP LIFE.' 

Haze out the written troubles of the brain, 
Cleanse the stufiTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart — Shakspsabe. 

Her words had been, as he had told her, of the 
greatest solace and comfort to him. To feel 
that he had a friend left where he thought that 
he had none, was almost to feel strong, as he 
contemplated taking up the burden of hfe once 
more and setting out upon his weary travels. 
He had commenced his walk that evening, be- 
lieving that he was utterly desolate, and utterly 
alone in his sorrow ; but, before he had con- 
cluded it, he had seen tears shed for him from 
as bright eyes as had ever wept, and a fellow- 
grief acknowledged, although only half confessed, 
that could make its owner feel the deepest 
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sympathy in his. The supposed estrangement 
on the part of the Stuarts had been a source of 
greater trouble to John Wardlaw than he had 
cared, in his hours of careless triumph, to 
admit. Now that he was overcome with shame 
and the miserable sense of loss, the remem- 
brance of the interest expressed in him by his 
girl-friend was especially grateful. As he con- 
tinued his walk, he pondered on the revelation 
slie had given him of her own secret sorrow 
with increasing surprise, as he wondered what 
on earth Henrietta Stuart could have to trouble 
her. He recollected each word that she had 
said, each look that she had given him, and 
resolved, with the help of Heaven, that he 
would do as she had advised him, and depend 
upon God and the exercise of his duty to lift 
him out of the mire into which he had fallen. 

But it was easier resolved upon than done. 
John Wardlaw had occasion, before another 
week was flown, to acknowledge that he had 
miscalculated his strength of purpose, and that 
good resolutions are, as most people find them 
to be, more feasible in theory than practice. 

He returned to London, took up his abode in 
his old lodgings in Prince's Street, and for a few 
days was ftdly occupied in resettling his pro- 
perty, and making arrangements for the recep- 
tion of that which he had ordered to be sent 
after him from Sutton Valence. 
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He renewed his acquaintanceship with Mr. 
Matterby, placed himself on the books of the 
academy for another quarter's instruction, and 
recommenced his studies with commendable 
ardour, although the students voted him still 
more unsociable than he had been on first 
coming amongst them. He even fetched away 
his competitive picture, which he had called 
' The Last Parting,' from the gallery ; and, trans- 
ferring thence the face of Henrietta Stuart to 
another canvas, had begun to paint at it steadily 
in his leisure moments, and to work up the 
portrait with such care that it promised to 
resemble a miniature more than an oil-painting. 

As long as the first few days of change of 
scene and unceasing action continued, our hero 
was enabled to persevere in his resolution to 
root out all useless regret for the lossjof Eowena 
BeUew from his mind, and, by the remembrance 
of his wrongs, and the aid of hard work and 
lack of time for dreaming, to eflfectuaUy kill his 
old infatuation. 

But he could not work for ever. 

There were moments when his head grew 
weary and his heart faint, and he could not 
hold a brush suflGiciently steady to paint with, 
or gather mental strength to concentrate his 
thoughts upon the poetry of the subject he was 
engaged on. 

There were moments when, do what he would, 

b2 
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his mind w^ould not stay, at the beck and call 
of his will, to keep his body company in the 
little dull back room he called his studio, but 
wandered away as his treacherous fancy dic- 
tated to it, and bore him to scenes and places 
where she had been, and probable scenes and 
places in which she might be at the present 
moment, and where his reason sternly told him 
he had now less than right to follow her, even 
in idea.- 

If he took up a cigar, to try and lose himself, 
drowsily, in his favourite pursuit, the airy 
vnreaths of smoke curling before his eyes would 
take her shape and form ; again he would see 
the cold dark eyes, encounter the false smile, 
and hear the mocking laughter, until, mad- 
dened with retrospect, he would throw his 
treacherous comforter aside, and turn to an 
occupation which left less room for thought. 

And when he strove to sleep it was still 
worse. Picturing his false love, as he lay on 
his wakeful and uneasy bed, in every phase of 
her supposed existence ; in soft dalliance with 
his rival, his hated brother, with just a shadow 
of regret, perhaps, on her fair brow for what 
she had made him suffer ; in pubUc, dazzling 
the eyes of all who gazed upon her, and Leofiic 
Temple, knowing her to be his own, standing 
proudly by to see her so admired ; or in private, 
reclining her lithe and graceful form upon a 
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couch, whilst her husband talked and laughed 
with her — laughed! perhaps at him! perhaps 
at the poor wretched dupe who had given up 
his all for her ; who would have given up his 
life, if she had so willed it ; who would have 
even lafid his honour at her feet, and taken the 
scorn of all men for her sake, so great was her 
bewitchment over him, so vast his adoration, 
so unparalleled his folly ! 

At the thought, John Wardlaw would spring 
from his bed, hurry on his clothes again, and, 
perhaps, turn out into the autumn night air, 
now becoming chilly after the fall of dusk, and 
seek to obliterate, by mixing in some scene of 
gaiety or pleasure, the image which had such 
power over him when in darkness and alone. 

But this kind of thing could not go on with 
impimity for ever. He had not been strong 
when he first returned to London; those few 
days of active excitement, both mental and 
physical, had greatly weakened him; after a 
week's sojourn by himself, he felt that he was 
not so well as usual ; after a fortnight, he knew 
that he was going to be ill. 

It came on very suddenly at last. He had 
just finished his sketch of Henrietta Stuart's 
face, and had packed and despatched it to her 
father, with a few lines begging his acceptance 
of it, and hoping he would forgive the delay in 
its appearance, when, writing to Sutton Valence 
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reminded him that he had a letter of Ahce's to 
answer. It had arrived a week before, and in 
it she had dehcately informed him that the 
Temples were again in Maidstone, by mention- 
ing some irrelevant fact in which her brother 
Leofric's name was introduced; also that she 
had seen Miss Stuart and delivered his message, 
for which she thanked him (why had not Pussy 
thought fit to tell his sister of his meeting with 
her in the corn-fields ?) ; and that Winifred 
Balchin had left the village and gone into ser- 
vice at some neighbouring town, ' at which we 
were all very much surprised,' Alice wound 
up with, ' as everybody thought she meant to 
marry Andrew Willet, the blacksmith's son.' 

His head was aching terribly, and he felt 
very giddy, but he thought that he had better 
answer the letter at once, for fear something 
might prevent him on the morrow. 

The answer, in an unsteady and trembling 
handwriting, was written and despatched ; and, 
by the morrow, John Wardlaw could not hold 
a pen or a brush, or scarcely support his own 
body when he attempted to stand. The head- 
ache and giddiness had been succeeded by ague 
and a terrible pain all over his limbs ; and the 
altered appearance of his face frightened beyond 
measure the servant-maid who usually attended 
on him. She ran down to her mistress at once, 
entreating her to come up and look at the first- 
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floor lodger, who was all shaking-like, and 
seemed mortal bad ; and the inspection on the 
part of the landlady, who was a motherly old 
creature, ended in her sending (much against 
John Wardlaw's wishes) for a doctor. 

' No, sir,' she said, in reply to his expostula- 
tions that it was nothing, and would wear off 
in a day or two. ' No, sir ; many I've seen in 
this 'ere house and a deal of sickness, and by 
your leave I'll send for the doctor. You've 
that in your face, sir, as is not to be mistook ; 
and to have a death in my house is what I've 
never had on my conscience yet, and hope 
never to bear the blame of. You're a very 
young gentleman, Mr. Wardlaw (you'll excuse 
my calling you so, perhaps), and what your 
own mother would do under such a case would 
be to say, " send for a doctor ; " and so Mary 
she have gone by my desire for one this very 
minute.' 

The old landlady pertinaciously kept her 
place until the doctor appeared, and ordered 
the patient to be put at once into bed, and kept 
there. ' 

' There, sir,' she said to John Wardlaw, with 
a smile of triumph on her face which, under 
the circumstances, was almost pardonable ; ' now 
perhaps you'll go to believe me another time.' 

* I'm not going to be really ill, am I .^ ' de- 
manded our hero of the doctor. 
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'Eeally ill?' was the reply; 'why, you're 
in a high fever already. No, of course not ; if 
you get into bed and keep there, but I won't 
answer for the consequences if you persist in 
going about.' 

So they put him to bed ; and for two miser- 
able days (during which the old landlady 
worried him incessantly by asking which 
friends she should send for in case of his get- 
ting worse) he remained there, tortured beyond 
degree by the slow dragging-on of the weary 
circle of hours, and the maddening thoughts 
with which he had now no means or ability 
of contending. He had fought a short battle 
but a brave one, and his physical powers had 
given way beneath the struggle with himself. 
Now, as he lay ' shorn of his strength,' and 
unable any longer to cope with the devils that 
possessed him, a deep depression settled upon 
his mind, and he longed to lay down his arms 
and die. 

On the third day of his illness he felt himself 
to be palpably worse. 

The various sounds in the street below no 
longer appeared distinct to him, but jumbled 
and conftised themselves together in a manner 
which he at first felt to be wholly inexplicable. 
Every now and then, too, he caught himself 
wandering, speaking aloud wheai there was no 
one in the room, and addressing the frightened 
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servant-maid by any name but her own. Then 
he would awake with a start, as if from actual 
sleep, to the reaUties of the world around him ; 
and during one of these waking moments there 
darted into his mind the remembrance of 
Catherine Hurst, the Sister of Mercy, upon 
whose breast his mother had died. He re- 
membered her kind face as she gave him the 
little card with her address, and bade him send 
for her whenever he was in sickness or trouble. 
He had enough of the last now, God knew, 
and he began to fear that he was going to have 
enough of the first. He thought it very likely 
that he should die (he wondered in such a case 
if she would be sorry when she heard of it), 
and he felt that he should scarcely like to pass, 
out of this world, where he had had so little 
happiness, without a soul near him, whom he 
knew, to receive his parting sigh. And so, 
with a great effort, he raised his feverish body 
sufficiently in bed to enable him, with Mary's 
help, to unlock his desk and find the card 
alluded to ; which he desired her to have sent 
to the printed address, with a message to say 
that Mr. Wardlaw was very ill, and wanted 
to see Miss Hurst. The card and message 
reached Catherine Hurst the same evening. 
Having no particular call for her charitable 
aid at that nioment, she had engaged to wean 
a refractory baby for its hardworking mother, 
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whose days were too fully employed to permit 
her to give up her nights' rest with impunity ; 
and at the time that she heard of John Ward- 
law's illness, she was busy fighting with the 
sturdy young rascal, who refused to have any- 
thing to say to artificial nutriment. But the 
duty was not an m*gent one, and therefore 
sending back the baby to his mother (who, 
having fondly imagined that she had got rid of 
her little tyrant for a few days, was horrified to 
have him returned still unsubmissive on her 
hands), Catherine Hurst set out at once for 
Prince's Street, where, by the time she reached 
him, John Wardlaw was raving in delirium. 

She had, in common with all who were in- 
terested in the affair, read the news of Miss 
Bellew's marriage to Leofric Temple in the 
' Times,' in which it had been duly announced. 
Of course, the circumstance had been well 
talked of by the members of Miss Bellew's pro- 
fession ; and the Liverpool manager, to whom 
she had engaged herself for the autumn season, 
had had more than a great deal to say on the 
subject. Catherine Hurst had been able to 
make a very good guess, then, as to the reason 
of John Wardlaw's illness before she saw him ; 
but if she had had any doubt upon the subject, 
his wild, disjointed talk would soon have settled 
the question. 

It was sad work for those who nursed him 
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to watch the incessant roUing of his handsome 
head from side to side of his hot pillow, and to 
hsten to the constant entreaties which issued 
from his Ups that they would not hold him 
down, but set his arms free that he might strike 
and overcome the unnamed adversary who was 
always opposing him during those long dark 
hours of senseless raving. 

Sadder still, in his quieter moments, to hear 
the pathetic appeals he would make to his dead 
mother to save him from the fate she had 
brought him into the world to endure ; or to 
his faithless love, to assure him that it had all 
been a dream, that he was only ill, deUrious, 
weak in his head, and that with returning 
health and strength he should regain in her 
what he fancied he had lost. 

Mingled with childish fears not bordering on 
the subject in hand, when he would scream at 
the supposed attack of a cat or a vulture upon 
him ; or talk all night to himself in an awed and 
quivering voice of the white tombstone which 
gleamed upon him from the darkest comer of 
the room, and which bore his own name and 
age, and date of death. 

They cut off all his hair close to his head, dis- 
figured his broad white brows with leechbites, 
took all the skin off the nape of his neck with 
bhsters, and sahvated him throughout with 
mercury. 
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These measures proving at last successful in 
grappling with and throwing the fierce fever 
which possessed him, one day, some three weeks 
after, with eyes sunk in his head, a skin hke 
parchment, black dry lips and tongue, and large 
bones nearly coming through his flesh, John 
Wardlaw awoke once more to the sense of being 
alive, and was pronounced ' out of danger.' The 
benevolent woman, whose life was spent in 
doing good, and who never wearied of her work 
so long as it was needed, gave a long sigh of 
welcome relief, as she heard the doctor's fiat, 
and then retiring to the adjoining room, fell 
down on her knees and thanked God for the 
reprieve He had permitted to His unrepentant 
child. 

Long before that, she had sent word to Sut- 
ton Valence of John Wardlaw's illness, keeping 
back, however, the full extent of his danger. 
Captain and Mrs. Wardlaw had received the 
news, as may be anticipated, in a very indifierent 
spirit, although the former did contemplate, in 
the event of his son getting worse, going up to 
town to ascertain if his will was made. Poor 
little Alice, of course, was all tears and sympathy, 
but she was not told that the illness was dan- 
gerous, and therefore was saved from much 
needless anxiety for her brother's safety ; and 
for the same reason, neither the Stuarts nor the 
Temples had the opportunity of displaying what 
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amount of feeling they would have exhibited if 
they had been aware that John Wardlaw's fever 
had taken so alarming a turn. Miss Hurst cer- 
tainly did, on her patient becoming seriously 
worse, send a private intimation to his father 
to that effect, adding, that if he wished to visit 
him, there were rooms in the house at his ser- 
vice ; but Captain Wardlaw did not beUeve in 
the danger, and had a stringent dislike to any- 
thing catching (in which cat^ory he ruthlessly 
placed all fevers), and therefore Catherine 
Hurst's second letter remained unnoticed ; and 
knowing the indifference with which the young 
man she was nursing was regarded by his family, 
she was too much disgusted by the circumstance 
to write again. 

' No,' she thought to herself ; ' his'mother died 
alone, save for me, and yet expressed herself 
happy in so doing ; and if her son is to rejoin 
her now, he shall do it, poor boy, jfrom within 
the circle of the same arms which held her 
dying head. Such a father as his is better any- 
where than about his death-bed.' 

But John Wardlaw did not die. Gaunt, 
weak, and utterly weary, but purged within and 
without by the fierce ravages of the fever, he 
rose to his feet again, in every respect a better 
man than when he had stumbled and fallen on 
the march of life beneath the weight of the 
burthen which heaven had ordained that he 
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should carry. His understanding came back to 
him by degrees. On first awaking from that 
hving death, he was not able to comprehend at 
all why he was there or where he had been ; 
still less what meant this apparition by his bed- 
side of a grey-haired lady robed in black, and 
with a strange white cap upon her head. But 
by-and-bye it came back to him. By-and-bye 
he recalled the horrid scenes through which 
he had passed, the sufierings of hell he had 
endured ; the base robbery he had submitted 
to; and then followed in their train the re- 
membrance of his sensations of approaching 
illness, and the means by which he had told the 
servant-maid to apprise Miss Hurst that he 
required her services. 

' How good it was of you to come,' he said, 
feebly, as her identity became clear to him. 
' How my poor mother would have thanked 
you for it if she had been ahve.' 

' She is alive, John,' rephed Miss Hurst, ' in a 
far more glorious life than any we live here, 
and she knows, and thanks me for it, I am sure 
of that ; and her thanks are quite sufficient, with- 
out yours, so I will not have you weary your 
poor weak head with trying to express your 
gratitude.' 

For a few more days he lay feebly trying to 
solve the problem of why he had been per- 
mitted to Uve, and almost ready to rebel when 
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any effort was required of him which should 
advance his convalescence ; but then he began 
to discover that his food really had some taste 
in it, that he was tired of laying in bed, and 
that when he had not eaten for an hour or two, 
he felt hungry. 

' An old friend of yours has been inquiring 
daily after you, John,' said Miss Hurst, one 
evenmg, as she sat in the pleasant firehght by 
his side ; ' someone who is deeply interested in 
your recovery, and would like to help towards 
it, if a httle company now and then would do so.' 
"An old friend!' exclaimed John Wardlaw, 
and the evident suspicion which flushed his 
cheek made his nurse hasten to disabuse his 
mind of the idea which had taken possession of 
him. 

' It is a man friend,' she said, briskly ; ' and as 
he is waiting downstairs now I will fetch him 
up at once, and you shall see him for yourself.' 
She left the room as she spoke, and in 
another minute a heavy footstep was heard as- 
cending the little, staircase, the door of the 
apartment re-opened, and by the flickering Ught 
of the fire John Wardlaw saw the honest face of 
poor Tom Comicott beaming upon him with 
undisguised sympathy for aU that he had passed 
through. 

' Cornicott ! ' he exclaimed, springing up in 
bed, and seizing the other's hand, ' my dear 
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Cornicott, how can you come to see me after 
om* last parting ? It's more than I deserve at 
your hands — it is, indeed/ 

' Hush I my dear fellow/ said the artist, 
whose voice, as he gazed upon the changed 
appearance of his young friend, became rather 
husky. ' Hush ! my dear Wardlaw ; there 
was nothing in it — nothing, indeed ; IVe for- 
gotten all that ages ago.' 

'But I have not,' repUed John Wardlaw, 
eagerly. ' I have thought of it often as I lay 
here. Cornicott, I'm cured. Don't look unbe- 
lieving; I am, upon my word. I've been 
worse -than a fool, and the discovery was too 
great a shock for my system, but the fever's 
taken it out of me — body and soul. What will 
you bet me it hasn't? I've been lying here 
thinking of nothing else for the last week, and 
thanking heaven for my deUverance. It's truth, 
Cornicott. If I could make Eowena my ^vife 
this moment, I wouldn't do it for the world. 
I suppose you know that she played me false 
and married my brother ; but I'm thankful for 
it now. He may have her and welcome, for 
aught that my heart is concerned in the matter. 
I'm a free man once more, and all I have to do 
is to get well and go on with art again — our 
art, eh, Cornicott ? ' 

The elder man grasped hands with him firmly. 

' Wardlaw,' he exclaimed, ' my dear fellow. 
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is this really true ? I don't know when I've 
heard anything that gave me so much dehght ; 
I have never ceased blaming myself for the un- 
lucky chance which made me the medium of 
introduction between you; but you are sure 
that it is all right again now — that there is no 
harm done?' 

' None whatever, my dear Comicott ; on the 
contrary, a deal of experience gained which I 
shall not again forget in a hurry. Call up the 
dear old sister, do, and let us have some tea, 
for I'm deviUsh hungry. No, Miss Hurst, I 
didn't mean that,' he continued, with a ghastly 
laugh, as she suddenly appeared in the door- 
way. ' I meant that I think I should hke some 
bread-and-butter, or anything else which my 
two tyrants, you and the doctor, will allow me 
to swallow ; and, Cornicott, do stay and see me 
eat it ; and oh, my dear fellow, I am so glad to 
meet you again ! ' 

And, weakened as he was by his severe illness, 
and hardly knowing whether to laugh or cry at 
the knowledge of his great deUverance, and the 
re-union with his honest friend, John Wardlaw, 
like many another brave fellow, under the same 
circumstances, chose the latter alternative, and 
turning over in bed, buried his shamed face in 
the recesses of his piUows, and let no one bear 
witness to his gratitude but himself and his God. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

SIX MONTHS AFTERWARDS. 

Among all living creatures^ more or less, 

Change still doth reign and keep the greater sway. 

Spenseb. 

Change has been said to be the only thing 
which is constant ; mutabihty the immutable 
law of the universe : and when the change is 
for the better it is a mandate which no one 
regrets to see enforced. Six months have 
passed over the head of our hero since we saw 
him last. The dark, cold days of winter have 
been succeeded by the genial spring, and the 
miserable doubt and depression which then 
reigned paramount in his breast, have been 
replaced by a feeling which, if not happiness, 
is the best imitation we possess of it below — 
indifference to pain. Then he was lying on a 
bed of sickness, prostrated ahke in mind and 
body by the effects which the cruel wrong he 
had sustained had wrought upon his mental 
and physical organisation. Now he stood erect 
and well again; strengthened both inwardly 
and outwardly by the trial he had gone through, 
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and able to take once more a keen interest in 
the life which surrounded him, and quite apart 
from that past life which had been a source of 
so much hiuniliation and pain. He had not 
forgotten it. There are some wounds, received 
in our tussle with the world, which it is impos- 
sible we should ever forget They are written 
in words of fire upon the tablets of our hearts, 
and the branded letters stare us in the face until 
we are clothed upon with immortality. The 
remembrance of them gives us no pain, perhaps ; 
the very spot where the barbed arrow hit the 
flesh, and which was so tender fory ears afterwards, 
that we shuddered at the mere idea of its being 
touched, has been hardened with the impress of 
Time's finger ; and the archer himself might lay 
his hand there, and feel no increase of palpita- 
tion in the pulse beneath it Yet the scar 
remains ; and though we use it only as a beacon 
to direct our future steps, as a warning, and a 
finger-post on life's journey, it stiU is there, and 
whilst we have memories we must remember. 
John Wardlaw's hurt was healed, and most 
efiecbually. The sharp agony with which the 
sudden knowledge of his betrayal had struck 
him had died away -even in his remembrance, 
t3r if he recalled it, it was but to wonder that 
be could have been so void of understainding as 
to waste such an amount of regret upon the 
loss of a love which had never existed for him, or 

c2 
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of a woman who was as heartless as he had been 
deluded. From the first moment that he had 
met Eowena Bellew to the last interview he had 
held with her as such, his great passion had 
bUnded him to the fact that the loye of which 
it should have been the crowning glory alone, 
was not there at all. It has been impressed 
upon the reader more than once that the feeling 
he had entertained for this woman was not the 
true metal ; that it was a base imitation, which 
his boyish and inexperienced heart mistook for 
such. He had been ready for many a month 
now to acknowledge the truth of this assertion 
himself. 

He knew that it was her uncommon beauty 
which had allured his taste to such a degree, 
that in his mad desire for its possession he had 
given himself credit for what he really never 
entertained — a true and loyal love for her 
inward qualities. Where were they ? he had 
seen her on the occasion of. her marriage with 
his brother, metaphorically stripped — her 
beauty was then another's, and her heart (if she 
had a heart) belonged to herself alone. If she 
had kept true to him and become his wife, 
John Wardlaw would doubtless, in the gene- 
rosity of his own nature, have made the best of 
his bargain, and striven to be a good husband 
to her ; but since she had chosen her own lot, 
he had been enabled, long before this time, to 
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thank heaven with sincerity that he had been 
delivered from the snare. From the day which 
had seen her Leofric Temple's wife the cure 
had commenced to work. What was her beauty 
to him then ? He still acknowledged that it was 
great, but he had learned to look upon it with 
the same indifference that had astonished him 
at first to see in others ; to scan it as he would 
have scanned the perfections of a statue, or a 
lovely painting ; to measure it as he would have 
measured the requisite qualifications for a paid 
model, who would sit to him any day for half- 
a-crown an hour. He often thought of his 
brother's wife ; oftener, indeed, than was agree- 
able to him ; for she was constantly intruding 
herself upon his notice by means of her letters. 
Not long after her marriage the 88th regiment 
had been removed irom Maidstone to Hounslow, 
as John Wardlaw had ascertained through his 
sister Alice and the public papers ; and soon 
after, he had received, to his great surprise, his 
first communication from Mrs. Temple. In it 
she had alluded to their former connection with 
a studied pathos, which had utterly failed to 
make the nerves of her correspondent flutter, 
and hinting at pecuniary and domestic griev- 
ances, had asked him to go and see her at 
Hounslow. But this he had refused to do. In 
his heart of hearts he had come to thank 
Eowena Temple for the treacherous trick she 
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had played him, and he cared too little for her 
now not to forgive it also ; but the words in 
which he had addressed his half-brother, 
on the occasion of his last meeting with him, 
had been true ones, and he would not take 
them back again. He could pardon the woman 
who had left him, but he could not pardon the 
man who had stolen her ; nor accept the fact 
of her worthlessness as any excuse for his. He 
had said that he would not meet Leofric Temple 
in fellowship again, and he had kept to his 
word. Several letters from his sister-in-law had 
followed the first, which, having been successful 
as far as the appHcation in it for money was 
concerned, was not likely, by such a person as 
Eowena Temple, to be allowed to remain the 
cmly specimen of its class, and she had never 
received a refusal yet from her former lover ; 
but the letters had been pretty frequent of late, 
and John Wardlaw had begun seriously to con- 
sider in what terms he should break to her the 
unpleasant necessity that he had for putting a 
stop to these constant drains upon his income. 
Hitherto he had managed to obKge her by 
drawing upon the principal of his money, for 
it was not to be supposed that out of a hundred 
pounds a-year the young artist could find any 
surplus wherewith to satisiy the demands of 
needy relatives. But Mrs. Temple's letters had 
been written in so urgent a strain, there had 
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been such a tremendous ' Private ' at the top of 
each sheet of paper, and such plain hints that 
the loan (of course it was always asked as ' a 
loan ') was to defray some of her own particular 
expenses, and for which she never received any- 
thing at her husband's hands, that John Ward- 
law, being very soft-hearted when women were 
concerned, and well aware of the stinginess 
which was the pervading trait of his half- 
brother's character, had never yet had the 
courage to write and tell her that he could not 
accede to her request, knowing that he had 
several thousand pounds safely lodged in consols 
for his own use and benefit. 

But he had been looking at his banker's book 
lately, and on the morning in June, when we 
met him again, wore rather a grave countenance, 
as he held another begging letter from Hounslow 
in his hand, and thought over the feasibihty of 
his complying with the demand contained in it, 
which was a larger sum than Mrs. Temple had 
ever ventured to ask for before — the loan of 
£200. ' I wish you would come and see me, 
dear Wardlaw,' the letter ran, ' and then I could 
speak to you about it. Leofric is in Scotland 
on a fortnight's leave with Captain Ferrars, and 
there are claims being pressed upon me here 
which I am quite unable to meet, and I am 
terrified at being left to contend with his credi- 
tors alone. Do come over to-morrow, or next 
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day, and I will explain matters more fully to 
you. However painfiil the interview may be 
to me, remembering as vividily as I do the dear 
days when ' 

Here the reader, with a contemptuous curl 
of the lip, crushed the letter in his hand and 
would read no further. 

'Perhaps I had better go,' he thought to 
himself, ' I shall then see if there is really any 
foundation for these constant complaints of 
poverty on her part ; and I may be able to 
make her understand, that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, they must cease, for the plain truth is 
that I can't afford to lend her any more.' 

It was the plain truth, for John Wardlaw 
had already, during the last six months, spent a 
large portion of his grandmother's legacy. He 
was not a spendthrift, but neither was he a very 
prudent man : with his small heritage, if he 
had been the first, he never could have paid 
his debts ; if the second, he could scarcely have 
kept up the appearance of a gentleman. He 
had progressed wonderfully in his profession 
during the past winter season; and knowing 
that he who ventures nothing gains nothing, 
had not considered himself doing a foolish act 
in expending part of his principal for the 
furtherance of the art in which he bid fair to 
excel. But the accomphshment of the object 
he had in view had been the means of his 
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incurring various expenses, the likelihood of 
which had never struck him at the time that 
he embarked in the undertakmg. 

In the first place, he had left his dingy little 
lodgings in Prince's Street, and was now in the 
occupation of two rooms further west, which, 
though small, were light, clean, and well fur- 
nished. This move had been made in order 
to enable him with the greater facility to prose- 
cute his studies under the tuition of one of the 
first masters of the day ; who, having met our 
hero by accident and seen some of his paintings, 
had assured him that his talents might as well 
be buried as attempt to flourish in the purlieus 
of Westminster. Matterby's Academy, there- 
fore, had passed away as a dream; it had 
shifted, like the other scenes, in the changing 
phantasmagoria of his life; and nothing now 
remained to remind him of the dark belongings 
of six months ago, excepting an occasional visit 
from Tom Comicott, who was always received 
with the heartiest of welcomes and dismissed 
with the heartiest of farewells. The lessons 
from the celebrated painter had been of all the 
value to our hero that he anticipated, and, so 
far, his money, under the circumstances, could 
not have been better laid out ; but his West- 
end lodgings and his budding celebrity had 
launched him into an atmosphere of greater 
gaiety than he had ever anticipated, and the 
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indulgence in which led him into a great deal 
of expense. John Wardlaw was not a man 
who could go about contentedly in society in 
a shabby coat and boots, or even in an old- 
fashioned coat or twice-worn gloves. He'was 
a gentleman, and had been brought up, not- 
withstanding his poverty, with the ideas of a 
gentleman ; and he was sincere when he said 
to himself that he would rather never enter 
society at all than go worse dressed than other 
men. If need be, he could have kept at home 
altogether, and contentedly ; but he would not 
mix in the world, giving it occasion to make 
stinging remarks on the unremunerative quah- 
ties of the profession he followed. 

But fashionable clothes from fashionable 
tailors, and faultless gloves and boots, to say 
nothing of button-hole flowers from Solomon's 
at half-a-crown a bud, run away with a good 
deal of money, and before John Wardlaw was 
hardly aware of the fact he found that, with all 
his economy, he had spent about three years' 
income in twice as many months. 

His name, too, was just beginning to be 
noticed, which drop of fame had been the cause 
in itself of a considerable outlay on his part, 
in attending the gaieties to which he found 
himself invited, and returning the civihties of 
the bachelors of his acquaintance. Backed by 
the encouragement of his master, he had ven- 
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tured to send a picture to the Eoyal Academy 
that year, and to the young artist's great 
astonishment and joy it had been accepted. 
It was but a small thing in itself, — merely a 
sketch of two winged female figures floating in 
mid-air, and entitled, ' The Angels of Life and 
Death,' — ^but it had been fortunate enough to 
be hung well, and the beauty of the faces had 
attracted attention, and the artist's name had 
got about, and the consequence was that John* 
Wardlaw awoke one morning to find himself 
(as far as receiving more invitations than he 
cared to accept was concerned) famous. But 
the chief friend he had made, through the 
means of his lucky little picture, promised to 
be a very powerful one to him, being no less a 
personage than Sir Edward Home, of Home 
Park, Surrey — one of the members for the 
county, and a known patron of the high arts. 

He was the same Edward Home who, as a 
beardless ensign, had befiieaded John Wardlaw's 
mother in her distress at her child's danger; 
and was mentioned afterwards as having married 
an heiress and retired from the army. Even- 
tually he had succeeded to the baronetcy through 
the death of an uncle, and was now one of the 
most popular men about town ; always ready 
to further any scheme that might conduce to 
the happiness of the people; a discriminating 
and generous patron to the whole brotherhood 
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of artists ; and one of the heartiest and best- 
natured hosts that ever sat at the head of his 
own table, and pledged his guests in wine with 
which no fault could be found by the most 
fastidious of bon-vivants. 

His v^ife was still ahve, and he had a large 
family of children, his eldest daughters being 
already out in society. It was his yearly custom 
to bring them all up to town for the season, and 
having seen John Wardlaw's name in the Aca- 
demy Hst, he had lost no time in ifeeking the 
young man out ; and introducing himself on the 
score of having known him as a baby, had 
made our hero welcome in his family circle, 
and given him a general invitation to his house. 

As John Wardlaw still stood with Eowena 
Temple's letter in his hand, the baronet's already 
famiUar knock was heard, and the next minute 
he was in the room, shaking hands heartily 
with his new-made friend. 

Sir Edward was at this time a man of about 
two or three-and-forty, but looking very much 
younger, and just as often mistaken for the elder 
brother of the girls he danced attendance upon 
with so much good humour, night after night, 
at concert, opera, or ball, as anything else. In 
appearance he was fair and ruddy, with mirth- 
ful blue eyes, and a clean-shaven face, and the 
possessor of the heartiest laugh possible to man. 
But at the same time he could be serious when 
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occasion called for it. John Wardlaw had only 
renewed his acquaintanceship with him for 
about a month, but the sincerity in Sir Edward 
Home's voice, when he had made protestations 
of friendship to him, and the deep, feehng 
manner in which he had spoken of his dead 
mother, and her domestic trials, had found its 
way to his hearer's heart, and made him feel as 
if he had been intimate with him all his Ufe. 

After a little, John Wardlaw had commenced 
to speak freely to his mother's friend of the 
troubles of his own Ufe, of the reason he lived 
in so sohtary a manner and never visited his 
home, of his father's second marriage, and the 
character of his step-mother. 

By-and-bye such talk would lead round to 
the subject of Leofric Temple, and then John 
Wardlaw, with a kindUng eye, would briefly 
confess the indifference he felt towards his half- 
brother, but nothing more. No hint of the past 
history of his own heart, not a suspicion that 
tiie woman who bore his brother's name had 
been more to him than an acquaintance, not a 
word against Leofric Temple's honour ever 
passed the lips of John Wardlaw. For the 
opinion entertained by the world for the son of 
his step-mother he cared Uttle, but a woman's 
good name was concerned in keeping the secret ; 
and in this, as in all other things, John Ward- 
law was a gentleman. Having once forgiven 
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her for what she had done to injure himself, 
there was no place in his nature small enough 
for the petty spite which could take pleasure in 
calling upon others to join him in condemning 
her conduct. 

Indeed, he scarcely remembered her now, 
except as his brother's wife. He had learnt to 
think of her as nothing else. 

As Sir Edward Home entered his apartment 
that morning, he was surprised /to see the per- 
turbed expression (so seldom seen now on John 
Wardlaw's countenance) which visibly pervaded 
his features, and he noticed it at once. 

' Why, Wardlaw, what's gone wrong ? No 
enterprising lover of art poked a hole through 
the "Two Angels"— Eh? You should have 
heard what Sir Wilfred Whistle, and others of 
the Forty said about it at dinner last night. 
It was said to be about the best bit that's ever 
appeared as a first attempt.' 

John Wardlaw colom-ed with pleasure. 

' I'm very glad of it. Sir Edward,' he said. 
' No ! the "Angels" are intact for aught I know 
to the contrary, and it was nothing concerning 
them that was worrying me just now.' 

' Family matters ? ' demanded his visitor, who 
had guessed from the unsociable terms on which 
the half-brothers lived, that all was not as it 
should be between John Wardlaw and Leoftic 
Temple. 
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•Partly!' was the answer. 'But Fve news 
for you, Sir Edward. I've sold my picture.' 

' Not the "Angels I " ' exclaimed Sir Edward, 
slapping his knees. 

' Yes, the "Angels," ' rejoined John Wardlaw, 
laughing; ' a^or the marked price, five-and^ 
twenty poimds.' 

' I would have given you double for them,' 
said his friend, with evident vexation. 

' They were not worth more,' said John Ward- 
law, candidly. ' However, if you had spoken, 
I should have been proud to let you have them 
at any price.' 

' But who was to guess that a crumb Uke 
that, from the great feast, would be whipped 
up in no time ; and a first attempt too. Upon 
my word, Mr. Wardlaw, you are getting on.' 

' It's only bought by a friend,' said the artist, 
depreciatingly ; ' and so my modesty forces me 
to ascribe my good fortune more to his benevo- 
lence than to my own deserts.' 

' Who is the purchaser ?' 

' Mr. Stuart, of Castlemaine, in Kent.' 

'Never heard of him,' replied Sir Edward 
Home. 

' He's the rector of my parish, and has known 
me from a boy.' 

' Well ; I should be very glad to take his bar- 
gain ofi* his hands,' said the Baronet, ' whoever he 
may be ; and I am very sorry to think that I 
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was not first in the field. By-the-bye, Ward- 
law, you will dine with us to-day ?' 

' I can't, thank you/ replied the young man ; 
' I am engaged, or should have been delighted.' 

' Just Uke my luck again,' exclaimed Sir Ed- 
ward. ' Why ; I've got three E.A.'s to dinner, 
and came over on purpose to ask you to join us.' 

' I'm very sorry, Sir Edward ; but it is really 
out of the question.' 

' Can't you put off your engagement ? ' 

John Wardlaw shook his head. 

' Who do you dine with ? ' said the Baronet, 
impetuously. 

' With Mr. Stuart ; the friend who has bought 
my picture. He is in town for the season, at 
least his family are ; and he runs up whenever 
he can.' 

' D — n Mr. Stuart,' exclaimed Sir Edward, 
good naturedly ; ' he's always in my way. Of 
whom does his family consist ? ■ 

' His wife and daughter, and a nephew.' 

' Oh ! there's a daughter in the question, is 
there? no wonder you won't throw up the 
engagement.' 

John Wardlaw coloured to the roots of his hair. 

' Miss Stuart is engaged to be married, Sir 
Edward,' he replied ; ' and has been so, for some 
time.' 

' All engagements are not so difficult to break 
as dinner ones,' said his friend, lightly. 
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But this was a phase of the question that the 
young artist did not appear desirous of pursuing, 
and after a few minutes of useless expostulation, 
which ended in his company being secured for 
tiie next evening, Sir Edward Home took his 
leave. Then John Wardlaw, putting aside the 
letter from Hounslow until he could consult Mr. 
Stuart on the course he should follow regarding 
it, applied himself vigorously to the painting he 
had in hand, and worked hard until late in the 
afternoon. Ever since the termination of the 
unfortunate business of the year before, he had 
continued on a footing of the greatest intimacy 
with his old friends at Castlemaine. Mr. Stuart 
had maintained a regular and frequent corre- 
spondence with him ; he had been up to town 
several times for the purpose of seeing him 
alone ; and John Wardlaw had received two or 
three invitations to go down and stay with them 
at Sutton Valence, but hitherto he had been 
steadfast in refusing all such overtures. Now, 
however, that the 88th were removed to Houns- 
; low, and the summer was coming on again, he 
b^an seriously to think of revisiting his old 
home, in the character of a guest at Castlemaine, 
as soon as its owners should have returned to it; 
particularly as his step-mother had been resolute 
in refusing to let him have the company of his 
sister Alice in London for even a few days. 
Mr. Stuart had taken a house at Kensington 
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for the season, for the accommodation of his 
family, and was with them as much as his parish 
duties would permit him to be; and John Ward- 
law, of whose escort (her nephew not being a 
very dashing cavalier) Mrs. Stuart was generally 
glad to avail herself, had been in the habit, since* 
their arrival, of spending every spare moment he 
could in their company. 

At the ' hour appointed for dinner, on the day 
in question j he presented himself at Kensington j 
and' found, to his great satisfaction, that he had 
been told off by tihie mistress of the house to 
take her daughter down to dinner. 

He had never forgotten the conversation that 
he had held with Henrietta Stuart' on the day 
that he left Sutton Valence. It had'Ungered in 
his memory long after the occasion which had 
givai it birth had died an ignominious- death. 
The tones of her fiill rich voice ; the glance of 
her earnest Uquid eyes ; the tremulous motion 
of her nervous Up as she attempted to administer 
to him the comfort she did not feel justified in 
giving ; above all, the brief Ibok of agony which* 
had flitted across her face when she burst into 
that* sudden storm of- tears, had haunted him for 
many and many a day after. He had had several 
confidential conversations with her since, andi 
one or two serious- ones ; but he had^ never ven- 
tured to remind her of that parting interview 
eaccept by a glance, perhaps, when the subject 
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under discussion bore upon the mutual memory : 
a glance which he knew that she understood. a« 
well in the reception as he did in the bestowaL 
He had never ventured either to allude to 'that 
secret source of unhappiness which she had half 
confessed to ; although the general gravity of her 
demeanour, so different to what he had ever 
been accustomed to attribute to the light-hearted 
heiress in days gone by, made him suspect that 
the source of her discontent, whatever it might 
be, had grown instead of diminishing with the 
interval of time that had effected his own cure. 
He could not help, in his mind, connecting 
her sorrow with her engagement to her cousin, 
and in consequence he hated poor Martin Stuart 
with a vindictiveness quite uncalled for by the 
behaviour of that retiring individual ; and voting 
him an ' ugly, under-sized httle monkey, and 
half an idiot into the bargain,' wondered what 
on earth could have induced such a fine creature 
as Henrietta Stuart to promise herself in mar- 
riage to a man Uke her cousin. And many others 
besides John Wardlaw expressed their astonish- 
ment at the same circumstance, who like himself 
did not know by how many hidden acts of kindT 
ness and generosity, and by how much humble 
mention of his own merits and silent worship of 
his future wife, Martin Stuart rendered it almost 
impossible (the fatal step once taken) for his 
cousin Henrietta to break through her engage- 

d2 
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ment with him. Else there were moments when 
the yoke she had accepted, Ughtly though it was 
laid upon her, was almost too heavy for the 
shoulders which supported it. 

There were moments, and especially of late, 
when she felt as though (notwithstanding the 
hopelessness of her own happiness) she must 
rush to her father and tell him that the path she 
had chalked out for herself she could never 
tread. But after every impulse of the sort, 
a little reflection brought to her mind (as it 
had on a former occasion) the remembrance of 
all the pain that she must inflict by such a pro- 
ceeding, and for what ? Not for immunity from 
suffering herself; for the displeasure of her father 
and mother, and the sad looks of poor Martin, 
who, notwithstanding his inability to shine like 
other lovers, worshipped the very ground she 
trod on, would haunt her, she knew well, both 
day and night, and destroy all chance of hap- 
piness for her. She had two evils to choose from, 
and she clung to what was the least for her ; 
and she had so much British blood in her that 
she felt she was brave enough to bear anything 
which descended on herself alone. But stUl she 
had her times of trial ; hours when she stood 
face to face with the enemy ; when she bore her 
sharp pain, as the Spartan boy bore the rending 
of his entrails, without a cry, or even a look, to 
denote that she was wounded. When she sat 
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through a whole dinner by the side of John 
Wardlaw, as now, or was fain (from want of a 
feasible excuse) to accept his invitations to dance 
or to walk — passing through the ordeals, first 
under the sensation of a feverish heat, and next 
of a sickening chill, and yet smiling and talking, 
giving commonplace answers to commonplace 
questions, and finally leaving the presence of the 
only man who had the power to make life worth 
living for, with a cheerful, unstudied air, and 
a simple hand-shake. She went daily, at this 
period of her existence, through refined tortures, 
of which the strong heart beside her had never 
felt the half, and yet he perceived nothing pecu- 
liarly strange in her demeanour — nothing but an 
occasional slight constraint which she would 
suddenly put upon her manner as if she was 
afraid to trust herself any longer in friendly inter- 
course with him. On this evening she was 
unusually silent and reserved, and John Ward- 
law attempted to get up a private conversation 
with her in vain. He had had some thoughts of 
asking her advice on the subject of the Hounslow 
business ; but her evident reluctance to approach 
the topic of the past disconcerted him. He did 
venture once to say — 

' Where do you think I am going to-morrow. 
Pussy ? ' 

Of course she said that she couldn't think. 

' Guess.' 
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But Miss Stuart avowed her general inability 
to guess anything. 

' To Hounslow ; at least, if your father advises 
me to do so,' said John Wardlaw at last. 

She coloured, but asked ' What for ?' which 
question took her companion rather at a disad- 
vantage, as he did not wish to betray Mrs. 
Temple's begging propensities to Miss Stuart ; 
so he answered — 

* Only to see Mrs. Temple ; she wrote and 
asked me to do so.' 

* Oh ! ' said Miss Stuart. 

' I tell it you to convince you that my cure 
is effectual,' he whispered. ' I should not think 
of meeting her otherwise.' 

' You had better not be too sure till you have 
done so,' she replied quietly. 

He bit his lip and made no answer. He did 
not Hke having his perceptive qualities doubted, 
and yet he had no proofs to advance of the 
truth of his statement except the evidence of 
his own feelings. Henrietta Stuart was visibly 
annoyed by his in^tention ; perhaps she thought 
him weak and foolish to nm his head again 
into a noose from which he had been freed at 
so large a cost. And though she was mistaken, 
he could not forgive her all at once for enter- 
taining the suspicion of him. She, on the con- 
trary, was only trembling, ^woman-like, at the 
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notion of his again encountering, apparently for 
mere bravado, the dangerous fascinations of 
Eowena Temple. He was not hers, but she 
loved him, and she could not bear that he should 
belong to anyone else ; and although she would 
have staked her own honour upon his, she. felt 
jealous that he should care even to visit his 
brother's wife. 

And so these two, usually such good company, 
proved very sorry amusement for one another 
on the night in question. 

After the ladies had retired, John Wardlaw 
obtained a few minutes' conversation with Mr. 
Stuart and asked his opinion on the matter. 
His host was disposed to view the proposed 
proceeding in a very different light to what 
his daughter had. When a man looked him in 
the face, as John Wardlaw did, and said honestly 
' I care no more for her now, Sir, than I do for 
that woman passing in the street,' Mr. Stuart 
knew that the disease had died out, and that 
there was no dissembling in the matter. And 
he knew, moreover, that for such a character 
as that of Eowena Temple, love once dead, no 
power on earth could raise again. It had been 
like the seed sown upon a :rock, which, springing 
up without any iroot, withers iaway, and can 
never be .revived. And so, when John Ward- 
law had concluded his ^story, Mr. Stuart told 
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him to go to Hounslovv^ by all manner of 
means, and tell his sister-in-law definitely 
that after this once he could not help her 
again. 

' You are not justified in doing it, John,' he 
said seriously. ' Your own gains will be at the 
best precarious, and you may never be able to 
make up this deficiency in your principal. 
You v^ll want to take a vnfe yourself some 
day.' 

John Wardlaw smiled. 

' I don't think that reason would tempt me to 
keep it, Sir ; I fancy I've done v^th women for 
a while. But if I don't make a stand some 
time against her demands, I shall never be able 
to put a stop to them.' 

'Certainly not; go, Jack, most decidedly, 
tell Mrs. Temple the truth, and come and dine 
with us on your return.' 

'I can't. Sir, I'm engaged to Sir Edward 
Home.' 

' What a gay fellow you are ! ' exclaimed the 
rector, laughing ; ' why, you'll never put up with 
our doings at Castlemaine after all this.' 

' Don't you think so ? ' said John Wardlaw, 
rising ; ' try me, Mr. Stuart, that's all.' 

* Why ! where are you off* to now ? ' 

' I am going to one of Mrs. White's soirees 
dansantes, and, after that, to a supper at Laura 
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Tredman's ; so I don't think I must wait until 
you join the ladies. Please make my farewell 
to Mrs. Stuart and Pussy.' 

' All right, you rascal ! ' cried the genial voice 
of the rector as John Wardlaw, receiving a 
hearty shake of the hand, left his hospitable 
board. 
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'OHATTEE m. 

THE COTTAGE AT HOUNSLOW. 

I do confess thou'rt sweet, but find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets ; 

Thy favours are but as the wind, 
That Msseth everything it meets ; 

And since thou canst with more than one, 

Thou'rt worthy to be loved by none. 

Herrick. 

The next morning he left his painting to look 
after itself, and quitting London by an early 
train, reached Hounslow soon after eleven 
o'clock. The Temples were not living in 
regimental quarters, as he had ascertained 
from his sister-in-law's letters; but Belvidere 
Cottage — which was the high-sounding title of 
their place of residence — appeared to be so 
well known that he had no difficulty in tracing 
their whereabouts. It was a pretty httle house 
standing in a tiny garden, but as he came in 
sight of it he wished that it had hot so forcibly 
reminded him of certain questionable-looking 
villas in the suburbs of London, whose inmates, 
like themselves, are all built after the same 
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pattern. There was a familiar look about the 
profusion of flowers and birds which adorned 
the verandah of Belvidere Cottage; an appear- 
ance given by the red and white striped sun- 
bhnds which shaded the open windows, and 
the lace curtains, drawn so carefully across to 
conceal the interior of the rooms, which was 
apt to strike the mind of a. man Uving in town 
with an unpleasant comparison. However, all 
suburban villas are objectionable on that very 
account, and, perhaps, there was not much 
choice of houses in Hoimslow for an in-coming 
regiment. Early. as the hour was, Mrs. Temple 
was evidently not alone, from the confused 
murmur of voices which was distinguishable 
*from the little garden ; and as John Wardlaw 
approached the hall-door he felt annoyed to 
think that, after all, his journey, so far as re- 
garded speaking to her upon private matters, 
might be thrown away. tHis knock was an- 
swered by a man-servant, a soldier undoubtedly, 
from the stiff manner in which he held himself 
and filled up the narrow passage, and the want 
of polish with which he received the demand 
made for his mistress. On being asked if Mrs. 
Temple was at home, he at first hesitated, but 
finally confessing that she was, said that he 
would go and ascertain if she could see anyone, 
and mounting the staircase, every step of which 
creaked and groaned beneath his ponderous 
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weight, left John Wardlaw standing in the 
passage below. 

As the door of the drawing-room above was 
opened, he heard a man's voice, in a coarse 
tone, exclaim, 

' By George, Eowney, that's a good one ! ' 
and the loud laughter which followed the 
sally was joined in by so many, that the 
servant evidently tried more than once to make 
his mistress understand the message he had to 
deliver. 

* Do be quiet. Lord Charles ! ' he then dis- 
tinctly heard in the well-known unsympathetic 
tones of Mrs. Temple ; ' I can't possibly hear 
what Simpson says.' 

There was a sudden lull, and the servant 
repeated, 

* A gentleman, ma'am — ^Mr. Wardlaw — ^wants 
to see you.' 

* Where ? ' exclaimed Mrs. Temple; 'not here ? ' 
' In the passage, ma'am.' 

' Good Heavens ! ' 

* I'll bolt,' said a third voice, decidedly, and 
' Stay where you are ' came just as decidedly in 
the tones of his brother's wife. 

* Tell Mr. Wardlaw,' she added to the ser- 
vant, ' that I shall be happy to receive him ;' 

and then there was a long * H ssh ' from 

some of her friends, and the reproof ' Don't be 
so foolish, Stanley! ' issued from her Ups. 
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John Wardlaw obeyed the summons at once, 
and followed the man-servant up stairs, neces- 
sarily prepared for the sort of scene he should 
encounter there. 

He had not misled himself. As he entered 
the little drawing-room, which was a mass of 
pink and white, and redolent of the fumes of 
scented flowers, 'jockey-club bouquet,' and hot 
cofiee, he saw Mrs. Temple rechning languidly 
in an arm-chair, a small table with her break- 
fast apparatus placed beside her, while five men, 
apparently officers of the regiment, were loung- 
ing in various attitudes about the ottomans and 
couches with which the apartment was crowded. 
Two of them, it is true, were nothing but beard- 
less boys, but the other three, to judge from the 
growth of their whiskers and moustaches, must 
have been men of some standing in the army ; 
and each one appeared to be completely at 
home in Belvidere Cottage. Mrs. Temple her- 
self seemed httle changed from the time when 
he had parted with her. Indeed, to see her 
lying back in her easy chair, robed in a clear 
white muslin wrapper, through which (the under 
bodice being cut lower than would have been 
permitted in any ball-dress) her marble breast 
and shoulders positively gleamed in their snowy 
whiteness, with her dark hair tied off her face 
with a rose-coloured ribbon, and the slightest 
soup9on of artificial colour laid skilfully upon 
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her cheeks, he could, except for his own feelings, 
have fancied himself once more in Princes Street 
worshipping, as in olden times, at the feet of 
Miss Bellew, of the King's Theatre, West- 
minster. 

She half rose as he entered, and held out her 
hand with the most affected, of smiles. 

* My dear Wardlaw,' she exclaimed, 'L 
hardly expected you so early. Have you 
breakfasted ? ' 

She spoke as coolly as if the eyes which en- 
countered her own had never gleamed with 
passion upon her, as if her visitor and she had 
never met each other at Longford'*s in the 
Strand, as if the very name she bore he had 
not purchased for her with an LO.U. for five 
hundred pounds. But he was as collected as 
herself. 

' Long ago,' he repUed. ' Busy people can- 
not afford to keep such late hours as these, Mrs. 
Temple.' 

* No ? ' with a smile that intimated , that she 
had scarcely heard, what had passed, and then< 
she said, rather hastily^ ' This is my brother. 
Lord Charles. My dear Wardlaw,' she added^ 
returning to our hero, 'these gentlemen all 
belong to the old 88th — Lord Charles Ta- 
vistock, Captain Mervyn, Captain Foster, Mr. 
Stanley, and Mr. Vickars. Why, where are 
Stanley and Vickars gone ? ' she exclaimed, as 
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she looked in vain for the two* boys, ^o had 
dipped out of the doorw^' as soon as John 
Wardlaw had entered it. 'Have they left?.^ — 
and are you going too, Lord Charles ?c — vrbxt ! 
and all of you ? ' she continued; as a general move 
was evidently* in contemplation.. ' You silly 
creatures ! why, what do you think Wardlaw 
and I want a* private interview for ? You don't 
suppose he's going to be such a ruffian as to 
make love to his brother's wife ? ' 

This she ssiid with such an assumption ot- 
mirth, and yet with a laugh (considering the' 
relation in which' they had stood* to each other 
only the year before) so^ utteriy heardess, that 
it* sickened ' John Wardlfew to hear her ; and he • 
could not make answer td it'; he could do no 
more than stand silently indignant whilst the 
fast-looking men whom she had been enters 
tainingwith various famihar forms of farewell, 
such as ''fe-^a;' 'au revoir,' and moefc bows, 
filed out of ^ the room one after anoAer^ and 
left him alone with Eowena Temple; 

They had had the wit to guess that they 
were dttrop^ and liiat, as Mfrs. Temple's brother- 
inJaw (Whom she had described to them as^ a^ 
horridly stingy fdlbw who had the manage- 
ment of some of her money afiairs) had se un- 
expectedly chosen the morning for his visit, 
they had better defer theirs until the afternoon 
or evening. 
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As the last of them disappeared, and Mrs. 
Temple resumed her seat, John Wardlaw took 
a chau: opposite to her, and for a minute they 
looked each other in the face. 

Then her eyelids drooped, and she com- 
menced to play with the ribbon which confined 
her waist. 

* And so we have met again, Wardkw,' she 
said, almost nervously. *I really thought it 
was never going to be, and that I was altogether 
too bad for you to speak to. I suppose you 
received my note ? ' 

' Yes, of course I did,' he repKed, ' or I 
should not have been here. I suppose we had 
better go to business at once. The sum you 
ask me for is a very large one.' 

* Only two hundred pounds,' she said, open- 
ing her eyes. 

* Only two years' income for me,' he rephed, 
' You forget how poor I am. My father still 
draws the allowance that I made him.' 

*But you are spending a great deal more 
than that, Wardlaw,' she persisted ' I hear 
that you have rooms in Conduit Street, are 
studying under one of the first masters in town, 
and are out night after night, and at the most 
fashionable houses. That must all cost you 
money.' 

* So it does,' he answered fi:ankly, ' more 
sometimes than I can at present afibrd. But I 
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do not consider it money thrown away, Mrs. 
Temple. My profession is to be my living ; 
and anything which advances me in it will, I 
hope, eventually repay me fourfold. But for 
that, and for the sums I have lent you, I have 
had to draw largely on my principal, and I 
must refrain from doing so any more ; I must, 
indeed. It is very painful for me to have to 
reftise you, but your husband is the proper 
person for you to apply to for money.' 

' You know how much he is likely to give 
me,' she said, pouting. * Why, his lieutenant's 
pay is not a himdred and fifty a year, and he 
drinks and smokes that away himself in half 
the time. I declare I've never received a pound 
from him for my private expenses since I was 
married ; and now that I am alone, the quarter's 
bills are pouring in upon me, and I have 
nothing to meet them with.' 

* Have you written to your husband on the 
subject ? ' 

' Yes, dozens of times, and the only answer 
I get is, *' Tell them they must wait ;" but they 
won't wait any longer ; and they come here and 
bully me for the money, and frighten me with 
their language.' 

*I cannot say I like paying Temple's just 
debts,' said John Wardlaw, briefly. ' I thought, 
when you wrote to me, that you wanted it to 
defray expenses of your own.' 

VOL. ni. E 
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' They are partly mine,' she answered ; ' there 
are milliners' bills amongst the rest. Worit 
you lend it me, Wardlaw ? ' she added, with an 
entreating air. 

'Do you know how much money I have 
given you during the last four months, Mrs. 
Temple ? ' 

He utterly ignored the idea of its having 
been lent 

' Dear me, no ! ' she said, affectedly ; * I 
should never think of keeping an account of 
anything so unpleasant.' 

' I have been less fastidious,' he repUed ; ' it 
has been over five hundred pounds already.' 

' Nonsense ! ' she exclaimed, incredulously. 

'It has indeed,' he answered; 'and I am 
too poor to continue to lend at that rate. 
As it is, I am afraid I shall be compelled to 
withdraw part of my father's allowance, and 
that will be a very disagreeable thing for me 
to do. And if I had not wished to explain so 
much to you, and thought I could enforce its 
truth better by word of mouth than letter, I 
should not have been here to-day.' 

* Oh ! don't say that, Wardlaw,' she rephed ; 
' I hope, now that you have come once, that 
you will come often.' 

'I don't think I shall,' he said curtly. 

' Then do you mean to say that you really 
won't lend me the two hundred? ' she continued. 
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nothing disconcerted ; * because as to carit^ that's 
all nonsense, I know. Are you going to be so 
cruel as to leave me here alone, and exposed to 
every insult that low tradesmen choose to force 
upon me ? ' And Mrs. Temple bit her Up, and 
casting her melancholy eyes upwards, acted the 
timid and wounded female to perfection. 

But her machinations had no effect upon her 
visitor. 

'You seem to have plenty of friends,' he 
answered coldly. 

' I have none like yow,' she said plaintively. 

He was just about to remark that she should 
have thought of that some time ago, but he 
felt that she was even beneath his sarcasm, so 
he substituted — 

' If I give you this money, will you guarantee 
that it shall be the last appeal you make to me 
on the subject ? It is painftd to me to have, to 
refuse a lady anything, and particularly pecu- 
niary assistance, but it is only in justice to my- 
self and my &mily that I am obUged to do so. 
You made your own choice in marriage, re- 
^member ; and it is only fiatir that if anyone is to 
jfiuffer the inconvenience of it, your husband 
should be the person.' 

' Jih ! I wish I had never made my own 
chmee, Wardlaw,' she said, with assumed pathos, 
as she cast her eyes upon him. ' It has been a 
,bitter day for me that I did so. His stinginess, 

£ 2 
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and selfishness, and extravagance are so great, 
that I have had little peace, or anything else, 
fall to my share of the bargain.' 

* It is too late to speak of that now,' he re- 
turned. ' Let us finish our business together. 
I will write you a cheque for the amount, which 
is lying at ray banker's, if you will promise me 
that it shall be the last time you ask me to send 
you money.' 

' You dear Wardlaw ! ' she exclaimed. * Yes ! 
certainly I will promise. Do you think I would 
have troubled you now without reason ? What 
a load you have taken ofi* my mind !' she added, 
as he drew out his cheque-book, and signing 
his name to the sum she wanted, threw the 
paper across the table to her. . 

* I am glad that it has the power to lighten 
your troubles,' he replied gravely ; ' and now, 
Mrs. Temple, as I have said all that I came to 
say to you, I shall take my leave.' 

'Oh don't go yet,' she said, detaining the 
hand he ofiered for her acceptance. ' I have 
not said half that I wanted to say to you. I 
have not thanked you yet for your generosity.' 

' I want no thanks,' he rephed, trying to free 
his hand from her grasp, but in vain. 

'Why are you so cold to me?' she asked, 
reproachfully. ' Why don't you call me " Eow- 
ney? 

'Because I shall never call you so again. 
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said John Wardlaw, with contracted eyebrows. 
' I should think you might have saved me that 
question, Mrs. Temple !' 

' You iLsed to,' she murmured, throwing her 
sleepy glance upwards to meet his. ' You used 
to call me all sorts of names in the days when 
you pretended to love me, Wardlaw.' 

He frowned visibly. 

' I wish you would let me go, Mrs. Temple,' 
he said, decisively. ' I only came here to settle 
your demands for money, and without any inten- 
tion of helping you to dig up old recollections 
that were dead and buried ages ago.' 

' Are you not willing to be vaj friend even?' 
she asked. 

He shook his head. 

' I have heard too much, and seen too much 
of your goings on, to make me wish to be even 
a friend at Belvidere Cottage.' 

^ What do you mean ? ' she said hastily. 

'Just what I say,' he replied. 'I heard 
some time ago that your conduct since your 
marriage had been sufficient to make a less 
careless husband than yours very uneasy, and 
what I witnessed on entering this morning was 
quite enough to convince me that my informant 
was correct in his assertion.' 

' What you witnessed ! ' she repeated, sharply. 

' Yes ! Mrs. Temple,' he replied ; ' a wife, so 
young as yourself, and so lately married, who 
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entertains the officers of her husband's regiment 
during his absence at such hours, and permits 
them to call her by her familiar name, and 
behave in her drawing-room as if they were in 
their own barracks, must expect to be talked 
about, and what's more, must wish it.' 

'You were always so absurdly particular,' 
she said, in an offended tone. 

' Not too much so for the character of any 
woman whom I valued ; certainly not more so 
than any woman should be of her own.' 

' Well, I never could please you in anything, 
Wardiaw, in days past, and I suppose it would 
be the same now. If I am a little given to 
liking society round me, it is only to divert my 
mind, and to try and make- myself forget what 
I lost when I was persuaded by your brother, 
in a moment of madness^ to exchange you for 
himself.' 

Mrs. Temple threw as much pathos- into these 
w^rds as her hard, inflexible voice was capable 
of. She leant back in her lounging-chair and 
put her cambric handkerchief to her eyes ; and 
she looked as lovely, if not IbveUer, than she 
had done in the days when John Wardiaw used 
to gaze at her, in her most unpleasant moods, 
as if she was an angel from heaven. Knowing 
of old what an actress she was, our hero had 
anticipated some such attempt at working on 
his feelings on her part, and, truth to say, he 
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had been rather fearful of the effect any such 
scene might have upon him. He believed him- 
self to be completely cured, but Henrietta Stuart 
had warned him not to make too certain imtil 
he had passed through the ordeal, and she had 
a Uttle shaken his faith in himself. Now, how- 
ever, as Mrs. Temple enacted the bit of mad- 
dening recollection narrated above, he stood 
and looked at her beautiful figure and half- 
concealed face with the devoutest gratitude, as 
he felt how entirely she had lost all power to 
move him by her outward charms. She was 
a lovely picture certainly, but she was acting 
a falsehood at that very moment, and he 
knew it. 

'Your memory is hardly faithful to you, Mrst 
Temple,' he said quietly, ' if you are alluding to 
the time when we were engaged. I never found 
fault with you then, excepting when there was 
a great occasion - for it ; and as for your being 
mad when you left me, depend upon it you 
were not half so mad as I was when I asked 
you to become my wife. We did not know 
enough of one another at that time ; and that 
the bond we made together was broken has 
proved a very happy thing for both of us.? I 
think we were scarcely suited to pass through 
life together.' 

' Oh, Wardlaw, I don't believe you ever 
loved me ! ' she exclaimed reproachfully. 
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' I don't believe I did,' he replied, without 
the slightest emotion. 'At one time your 
beauty had very great power over me though, 
and I mistook its influence for a hoHer one.' 

' Then you didn't care a bit about my leaving 
you? ' she said, looking up at him with a woman's 
curiosity, to mark what effect her words might 
have upon him. 

He shuddered, and she saw it. 

' Wardlaw !' she exclaimed, springing up from 
her chair and putting her hand upon his arm, 
' you do care for me still, and you know it ! ' 
But he put her away from him immediately. 

' I do not indeed,' he said firmly ; ' and if I 
did, to what piupose do you remind me of it ? 
Haven't you committed sufficient treachery for 
one woman's share, or do you want to persuade 
me to act worse than you did yourself ? ' 

She shrank apparently abashed before his 
words and returned to her seat again ; but di- 
rectly she had gained it she threw her head in 
the air, in the old fashion he remembered so 
well, and said angrily — 

' I know the reason of your giving yourself 
these airs. I can guess what is at the bottom 
of all your prudery : I suppose you've fallen in 
love with the beautiful Miss Stuart^ beside whose 
rather dusky charms my poor insipid whiteness 
loses its effect. We have heard that you are 
always at their house. Well, you're rather fickle 
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in your tastes, Mr. Wardlaw ; but I hope you've 
found a wife good enough to satisfy you this 
time — ^to say nothing of a papa-in-law — and that 
you'll all live together in sainted piety tiU the 
end of your days. Perhaps I may hear of 
your prosperity, but of course I shan't have the 
opportunity of seeing it, as it is not likely that 
the parson will allow the virtuous Mrs. John 
Wardlaw to be on visiting terms with a ci- 
devant actress, although she should happen to 
be so unfortunate as to have one for a sister-in- 
law.' 

She had spoken so rapidly and with so much 
venom, and he had been so completely taken 
aback by her coupling his name with that of 
Henrietta Stuart, that for the first few minutes 
after she had concluded, he could only stand, as 
he was standing, hat in hand, at the other side 
of the little table, and stare at her. Then, 
however, his indignation got the better of his 
surprise, and he said, almost as hurriedly and 
quite as angrily as herself- 

' I took up my hat to go, Mrs. Temple, half- 
an-hour ago, and your present speech has made 
me think what a fool I was not to adhere to my 
first intention. It would be waste of time in 
me to attempt to refute your most absurd ac- 
cusation further than by reminding you that 
the lady whose name you have ventured to 
handle so freely is engaged to be married, and 
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that honmirable women are not in the habit of. 
playing fast and loose with the men to whom 
they have pledged their word/ 

She tossed her head again at this, and said 
she knew quite as much about 'honourable 
women ' as he did> and perhaps a Uttle more. 

He did not stay to argue the point, but 
bidding her a hasty farewell, took his way down 
the narrow staux^ase again, and through the 
tiny garden, and did not seem to breathe freely 
until he had put some distance between himself 
and Belvidere Cottage. 

His interview with Eowena Temple had only 
made him certain of what he had believed 
before; yet it was the signature of the great 
physician Time which had been wanting to 
the certificate of convalescence which he had 
drawn up for himself, and he could not feel 
sufficiently thankftd for the assurance he had 
obtained. 

She had always been heartless and deceitful ; 
he was afraid now that she was graduating for 
a higher rank of wrong. The remembrance 
of the room, the dress, the attendant cavaliers, 
and all the belongings of Belvidere Cottage, 
disgusted him ; but far above this was his in- 
dignation when he recalled the way in which 
she had spoken of Henrietta Stuart. 

He knew that it was the spiteftd venom of a 
woman who found herself treated with indiffer- 
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ence that had dictated the words, but still they 
rung in his ears, disturbed his equanimity, and 
would not let him rest. 

It would be absurd indeed if othere took the 
same view of the case, and considered his inti- 
macy with the Stuarts as in the least arising firom 
his admiration of their daughter. 

Himself and Pussy Stuart ! The playfellow 
of his boyhood and the cast-off lover of Kowena 
Temple ; the heiress of Castlemaine and the 
painter who hoped (and as yet only hoped) to live 
by his brush ; the affianced wife of an honour- 
able man and one who until now had wasted 
half his energies in bemoaning the loss of the 
woman who sat in Belvidere Cottage surrounded 
by her admirers. 

The idea was too ridiculous; and as he 
thought of it, John Wardlaw laughed aloud. 

He wondered from whom Mrs. Temple could 
have had her information, and whether people 
really could be such fools as to imagine, on 
account of their old friendship, that he was the 
least taken in that quarter. 

It would annoy Pussy — and most naturally 
— ^if she heard of it, and it would certainly 
annoy himself. 

Dear Pussy ! with her sweet frank eyes, and 
her modest cheeks, he could fancy how they 
would glow under such an accusation. 
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If the world really noticed their intimacy, 
and unfavourably, he must be more carefiil how 
he behaved towards her in public ; but the idea 
was too ludicrous to be entertained for a 
moment. 

Himself and Pussy Stuart ? Nonsense ! 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

AN UNEXPECTED BETUEN. 

What sheeted ghost is wandering through the storm P 

For never did a maid of middle earth 

Choose such a time, or spot, to vent her sorrows. 

Old Play. 

The news which Alice Waxdlaw had sent her 
brother shortly after he left Sutton Valence for 
London, relative to Winifred Balchin having 
quitted her father's house and gone to service, 
and which communication, owing to his then 
self-abstraction and subsequent illness, had been 
almost unnoticed by him, had not been passed 
over with like indifference by the inhabitants 
of the village she had deserted. 

She had been born and brought up amongst 
them; had since her mother's death entirely 
filled the office of cook and housekeeper, then 
left vacant, to her father and brothers, and was 
moreover, if not engaged to be married, at least 
supposed to be suffering the attentions of 
Andrew Willett, the eldest son and heir of the 
village blacksmith ; a young man who, already 
sharing the half of his father's profits, was con- 
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sidortni to bo tho best match for any girl in 
Sutton Valonoo. 

That Winifred Balchin should take it into 
hor head to leave a comfortable home, and pro- 
spects sueJi as their own daughters would have 
jumped at, completely puzzled the heads of 
tl^eso worthy people, and afforded them almost 
a more engrossing topic of conversation than 
the elopement of ' Mr. John's lady ' with ' the 
young captain ' had done. 

For Winifred had disappeared before they 
were cognizant of any intention on her part to do 
io ; had passed away from amongst them before 
they had been permitted to offer their advice on 
the subject, or called upon to try what their 
persuasion might effect in inducing her to change 
her mind. 

This was the irritating part of the business to 
the worthies of Sutton Valence, and they were 
left to form their own conjectures for the reason 
of it; for Balchin, usually so communicative 
with reference to anything which concerned 
himself, maintained, with xegard to the motive 
for his daughter's absence, a complete silence. 
He had, indeed, when one or two women (Mrs. 
Dedman amongst the number) had pertina- 
ciously attempted to wrest from him his opinion 
on the subject, shaken his head solemnly, turned 
up the whites of his eyes, and quoted Scripture 
to prove his resignation to all things, in a man- 
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ner which, considering the circumstances of the 
case, was profene. But more than this, even 
they had found it impossible to make him do, 
and Mr. Balchin's confession as to whether it 
was with or without his consent that Winifred 
had left her home, remained an unspoken thing. 
They related afterwards, with great feeling, 
how the tears had stood in the poor father's 
eyes as he alluded to his domestic loss, and 
how studiously he had avoided casting any di- 
rect reflection on the absent one, although he 
had insinuated that it was greatly deserved; but 
why Winny had gone, or where, and when she 
intended to return, Balchin had neither hinted 
at nor said. 

So with the brothers. They all, even down 
to little Benny, made the same answers when 
questioned on the subject. Winifred had gone 
to service. 

But why ? ' Well, she wanted a change ! ' 
And where to ? ' Somewhere hereabouts ! ' 
And with this scanty information Sutton 
Valence was compelled to content itself, and 
after a while it ceased to be » inquisitive, and 
did so. 

The real state of the case being, that the 
simple reason that Balchin and his sons said so 
little of the cause of the girl's flight was be- 
cause they knew less. They neither knew where 
she was gone, nor why, or for how long. All they 
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were certain of was, that she had disappeared 
without leaving any trace behind her ; and al- 
though they were too indifferent about the girl 
to make more than a cursory search or inquiry 
after her, they had agreed among themselves 
that it would look better in the eyes of the vil- 
lage if they professed to be cognizant of her 
actions, and that her departure had been pre- 
arranged by her family. 

For some days after her last interview with 
Leofric Temple, that interview during which he 
had so cruelly torn the veil from before her eyes 
and permitted her to see how indifferent he had 
become to her, Winny had appeared quite stu- 
pified with the excess of her grief, and unable 
either to think or to act as became one respon- 
sible for domestic duties. Her lethargic manner 
had brought down a great deal of abuse from 
her father on her devoted head, and much un- 
necessary harshness ; but it was not until some 
days after the flight of her lover with Miss 
Belley, not until the news of the marriage had 
been confirmed in the village, that the male 
Balchins woke up one morning to find their sit- 
ting-room unswept, their breakfast unprepared, 
and to arrive after a while at the unpleasant con- 
clusion that their patient maid-of-all-work had 
left them to shift for themselves. They found 
it out first from the absence from her chest of 
the few articles of clothing she possessed, no 
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less than from the artless confession of little 
Benny, with whom she had slept. 
X ' She woke me up over-night,' said the urchin, 
on being questioned as to when he had seen his 
sister last. ' Winny woke me up a crying hard, 
and she hugged^ me close, and said she wished 
she could take me along with her. And when 
I asks her " where " she told me to go to sleep 
again like a good boy, and to tell father, come 
the morning, as Winny was gone to service.' 
' Yes,' said the child reflectively, ' them was the 
words, and I was to tell him as her heart was 
broke ; as Winn/s heart was broke and she was 
gone to service ; and so I went to sleep again,' he 
added, innocently ; ' and now won't she come to 
dress me no more, nor nothing ? ' And a burst 
of loud sobs followed the unanswered quesuon. 

' Now, this here's a nice go,' remarked Joe to 
his parent, confidentially ; 'this comes of all your 
hollering after her and kicking of her when there 
wam't no occasion for it. You 've drove the girl 
out of your house. This will be nice talk for the 
village, won't it ; as how the clerk of the parish 
treated his daughter in such a way that she 
couldn't bide the house a day longer. You've 
been and done it, you have, and a nice mess 
you've made of it.' 

Truth, if not elegance, lay so palpably in his 
son's speech, that Balchin was thoroughly fright- 
ened at it. He knew his rector well, and that 
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if the real state of the case came to his ears, 
there would be an end to his appointment at 
once. And so they agreed amongst themselves 
to keep it close from the gossips of Sutton Va- 
lence. The father of the family called a coimcil 
forthwith ; he was certain, he said, that Wini- 
fred would return, or be traced before long ; in 
the meanwhile they must all agree as to what 
answers they should make to the questions put 
concerning her. 

Beimy was whipped at once, in order to drive 
the remembrance of her parting message out of 
his head, and it was settled in conclave that the 
family should worry itself about the circum- 
stance as Uttle as possible. All but Tom, and 
he never ceased to lament the absence of his 
sister and to hope to receive tidings of her, and 
httle Benny, who used to howl periodically for 
her return, until his father gave him something 
so much more substantial to howl for that he left 
off in sheer self-defence. 

But the weeks went on, and Balchin's cer- 
tainty that his daughter's whereabouts would 
be easily traced, became less and less to be 
rehed on — although Tom had made inquiries 
for her at every village and town within walk- 
ing distance. It had been October when she 
left them, and about Christmas time a few lines 
from her had arrived, addressed to her favourite 
brother, and posted from a neighbouring town. 
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Of course Tom had walked over there at once, 
and asked at ahnost every house for news of his 
sister, but without effect. Neither by name, or 
description could anyone give him information 
of such a person, and Winifred's letter made no 
mention of herself further than by saying that 
she was in service and doing well. She sent all 
sorts of loves and kisses to her nursling, Benny, 
and entreated her brother to send her a line 
to a certain post office, which she named, to 
say how they all were. The letter, badly 
written and expressed as it was, wound up 
with the following touching message : — 

' Give my duty to father, Tom,' so it ran, 
' and tell him, if I don't live to see him any 
more, that I hope he will forgive me for leaving 
home, for though I wasn't to say happy there, 
my going was a kinder thing to him than my 
staying would have been.' 

Tom, after having read this sentence, as de- 
sired, to his father, puzzled long over the 
hidden meaning contained in it. Balchin him- 
self, too angry at the girl's not returning, or 
speaking of returning, to her duty, professed to 
see nothing in the words but an idle excuse for 
her conduct; but the brother felt otherwise, 
Winny's letter seemed to intimate that she 
was ill. Could that be the reason that she con- 
sidered her going away, and thereby reUeving 
her father of an useless burden, was. a kinder 

? 2 
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act than staying to live on his earnings would 
have been. Balchin had forbidden his son to 
send his daughter an answer ; but Tom was 
nineteen now, a man in his own estimation, 
and not to be controlled in little things, so he 
despatched a long epistle to Winifred to the 
post oflSce indicated, in which he enclosed five 
shiUings' worth of stamps, and implored her to re- 
turn to Sutton Valence and Benny and himself. 

Poor Httle Winny cried heartily over the 
stamps, and kissed the letter when she received 
it, but stiQ she did not re-appear at her former 
home, nor did Tom get another letter from her 
from that time forward. 

After a while, the clerk and his sons went on 
much the same without Winifred, as they had 
done with her. Mrs. Dedman, who was a 
widow, had been found willing to come in 
periodically to cook their meals, and set the 
house to rights, and the expenditure which this 
extravagance entailed was more than covered 
by the absence of one mouth to feed from the 
family circle. The clerk's cottage was certainly 
not so pretty or so neat as it used to be when Wini- 
fred was its presiding genius; the flower-pots 
had been removed from the window-sill, because 
there was no one now to water and attend to 
them, and the plants had died for lack of 
nourishment ; the muslin blind which shaded the 
latticed panes had grown brown from the effects 
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of tobacco smoke, and was torn and disar- 
ranged, and the square of felt carpet which 
stood beneath the deal table had had many a 
hole worn in it which Winny's nimble fingers 
would have patched with so much neatness that 
the rent would not have been discernible. But 
otherwise, things went on in the Balchin circle 
much as they had done before the little girl with 
the yellow hair had left them ; and of all there, 
perhaps, poor Benny felt her loss the most. He 
was only five years old, and quite unable to 
shift for himself. His pretty yellow curls, just 
the same colour as his sister's hair, were matted 
and rough, and sufiered so to remain, for Mrs. 
Dedman had not time to do more than scrub 
his face and hands once a day at the scullery 
sink. His Sunday suit had been worn on 
week-days, until he might be said to possess 
no best clothes, and he had been permitted, in 
the daily absence of his father and brothers, to 
run so completely at large, that, from an inno- 
cent, well-behaved little child, he had degene- 
rated into a rough coarse boy, who bid fair to 
attain to as unpolished a manhood as Joe and 
Bill had done before him. 

The spring of the year had brought to Sutton 
Valence, as it does to most places, a score of 
childish epidemics, amongst others the measles, 
which had been readUy taken by little Benjamin 
Balchin ; but so lighdy that, having no woman 
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to nurse and look after the child, the men had 
thought little of the disorder, and allowed him 
to take cold from getting about again too soon. 

Upon which he developed the hooping-cough, 
and as it was then May, the gossips assured 
Balchin that the hooping-cough was nothing, 
and the more the boy was in the open air the 
sooner he would be rid of the complaint. But 
May, which had set in fine and warm, ended 
drenchingly, and poor httle Benny caught one 
cold on the top of another, imtil the cough settled 
on his lungs, and he was regularly laid up . 

Then Mrs. Dedman put him into his own little 
bed in Winny's room, and the doctor was sum- 
moned, and a great deal of fighting went on to 
persuade the boy to take the medicine which 
was ordered for him ; which might just as well 
have been avoided, as it did him no manner of 
good ; for each day saw him weaker, and each 
night more feverish, until it was very apparent 
that Benny Balchin was fading away. Even 
then the occupation of the various members of 
his family were not suspended; but the time 
arrived when Mrs. Dedman gave itas her opinion 
that some of them ' did ought to bide with him 
always, as it was more than, with the care of 
her own family on her hands, she could under- 
take to do.' 

So, when July arrived, little Benny was in 
his last stage of weakness, and the parish clerk 
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himself, took turns with his son Tom to ' bide 
along ' with him. 

There he lay on his bed, now moved into the 
sitting-room for convenience sake, no longer the 
ruddy-cheeked, robust httle Benny of yore, 
but transformed into a long, thin, white child, 
whose yellow locks were damp and out of curl> 
and in whose httle hands, erstwhile blood- 
colour, and rough as a file, the blue veins might 
now be traced distinctly. 

The end was very near ; the doctor had told 
them only that morning, that the strength 
of five years' standing was almost spent, and 
that the baby breath must soon be drawn for 
the last time. 

The intelligence, though expected, seemed to 
have subdued all who heard it. It had been a 
very hot day and although the sun had long 
gone down, and the dusk had fallen, the air was 
still oppressive, and a great silence seemed to 
reign upon all living things. Joe and Bill had 
gone to spend their evening elsewhere; their 
acquaintance with Death was Hmited, and like 
all bulhes they were cowards, and feared to face 
the mysterious stranger even in the person of 
an innocent child. 

Jacob and Esau had also decamped from 
the dull unlighted room ; only the father and 
Tom, who loved his httle brother for his sister's 
sake, sat silent and absorbed, as they watched 
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together beside the dying bed of poor little 
Benny. 

* It's mortal hot, Tom/ exclaimed the clerk, 
after a long unbroken silence, as he wiped his 
face with his cotton pocket-handkerchief ; ' this 
is regular woman's work, a staying in day 
after day, and night after night after this fashion, 
and for no good either, as you may say ; well, it 
can't last much longer now, that's one comfort.' 

* No,' replied Tom, glancing wistfully towards 
the tranquil face upon the pillow, and noting the 
nervous, hurried manner in which the attenuated 
little fingers pulled at the coverlet of the bed ; 
' that's sure as sure can be, bless his poor little 
'art.' 

' I wish the girl had been at home at this 
time,' rejoined Balchin; ' she might have been of 
some use, may be, for with all her whining ways 
the youngster was always very fond over her, 
and he's called her name many a time this 
forenoon.' 

' Has he,' said Tom, ' poor little chap ! I'm 
sure I wish she was, father, for more sakes than 
one, for the thought of her lies heavy on me 
sometimes, and I can't help fancying as she's 
come to harm, somehow.' 

' Pshaw ! ' exclaimed the father impatiently, 
'she's right enough, depend on it. Them 
whimpering sort always seem to Ught on their 
legs. If I want to see the girl again, it's for 
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the trouble's sake of minding the child, and 
not because I'm afeard of her coming to grief. 
You wrote to her last week, didn't you ? ' 

' Last week and the week afore that,' replied 
Tom, * and told her how bad the child was, and 
always crying out after her ; and if anything 
will bring her back, that will. But I had only 
the old address to go by, and like enough 
Winny's left her first place by this time and got 
another.' 

'Like enough indeed,' sneered Balchin, 'if 
the folks happen to find her the same shiftless 
creature as she was whilst here. Why that girl 
Winifred was no more fit for service than that 
boy there is to drive a team at the present 
moment.' 

'I want Winny,' sighed the feeble voice of 
little Benny as the mention of his sister's name 
roused his dormant energies ; ' and I want 
mother ; Tom, fetch mother to help carry me 
away.' 

The faces of both father and son showed 
ghastly white even in the dusky twihght, as they 
turned them towards one another, after this last 
request had fallen from Benny's hps. The child 
bad scarcely ever mentioned his mother's name 
in his life before, for she had died at his birth, 
and he could not remember her. 

' I say, fetch a light, Tom,' exclaimed Balchin, 
presently, but his voice quivered ; ' we can't sit 
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in this confounded darkness any longer — the 
matches are on the shelf, so are the candles. 
Strike a light, lad, and let's see efich other's faces.* 

Tom did as he was desired, and as the candle 
illuminated the little apartment Benny's feeble 
gaze was directed towards it. 

' There's a hght,' he murmured insensibly ; 
* is Winny coming?' 

At the same moment a rustling movement 
was heard amongst the honeysuckle and clematis 
which overshaded the window-sill, the glass of 
which had been left wide open to admit as much 
air as was possible, and a sound very hke a 
heavy sigh or an exclamation of pain, was plainly 
distinguishable in the sUence of the summer 
evening. 

' What's that ? ' exclaimed the father and son 
simultaneously, as they turned and confronted 
one another. 

' There's some one in the garden,' said Tom. 

* Whoever it is, I'll soon turn them out,' repUed 
Balchin, who did not hke the idea of his home 
sanctuary being invaded by prying ears or eyes. 
*ril teach them to come into my garden of 
nights, a tramphng down all the creepers and 
sweet herbs. I'll teach them better manners 
than that,' and rising as he spoke, he passed 
through the open door and along the tiny 
gravelled path, which being square, was bounded 
at one end by a belt of lilac bushes which 
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reared themselves against the churchyard wall. 
But he returned quicker than he went, and with 
a face a^ grey as ashes. 

'What's on now, father!' exclaimed Tom, 
reaUy alarmed at his appearance. 

But Balchin only sunk into a chair and mop- 
ped his face, moistened with fear, whilst his 
heaving chest and wild stare showed that he had 
received a great fright. 

* What is it ? ' said his son again. ' Can't you 
speak and tell a man ? ' 

'It's — it's — ^your mother, Tom,' gasped the 
clerk as he seized the arms of the chair for sup- 
port. ' I seed her as plain as a pikestaff ; you 
heard the child a calling for her to carry him 
away, and she's come to do it, as sure as my 
name's Balchin. Lord have mercy upon us ! 1 
hope she won't come in here.' 

'It can't be true, father,' said Tom, who was 
too brave and sensible to credit such a tale. ' If 
mother could come for her baby, she'd never 
do it in a way to frighten any of us. It's your 
fancy, depend on it. You're tired with watching 
the child, and your nerves is upset. May be 
'twas Mrs. Dedman ! ' 

' Mrs. Dedman ! ' exclaimed the clerk with in- 
effable scorn. ' Don't you think I ought to know 
my own wife when I see her ? I tell you when 
I stept out of this house, there she was a standing 
by the lUac trees as plain as could be, with the 
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moon a-shining on her white face, and her 
hands clasped together.' 

' Did she move, father,' asked Tom, on whose 
face a keen interest was now depicted. 

' Move,' replied the clerk indignantly ; * as if 
I'd been such a fool as to stop to see if she moved 
or not ! Why, I'd hardly set eyes on the appari- 
tion but I cut in again, as sharp as a hatchet, 
and whether she's there still or not I wouldn't 
go for to ascertain, not for a thousand pounds 
laid down on that table, in golden guineas, this 
very minute.' 

' If she's come for the child, she'll fetch him, 
never fear,' said Tom, gravely; * anyway I should 
take it as a warning that he isn't to be here 
long.' 

'That's true enough, whatever is not,' said 
the clerk, who had recovered a little of his 
equanimity ; ^ it don't take more than two eyes 
to see that he'll be gone before the morning.' 

^ Ah ! ' 

The prolonged exclamation, dying off in a 
wail, and uttered close against the open window, 
made both men start up with alarm. Their 
sudden movement again disturbed the sick 
child, who repeated faintly — 

'Winny! Where's Winny.^ Fetch her, 
Tom.' 

'I'm here, darling. Your own Winny is 
come home to you,' exclaimed a panting, sob- 
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bing voice ; and a slight figure rushed simulta- 
neously across the cottage threshold, and with 
the energy born of despair, sunk tremblingly 
down beside the tiny bed which she knew so 
well. 

' Benny, little Benny, darhng Benny, mother's 
baby ; if I had known that you were so ill, I 
would have come before. Oh ! why didn't I ? ' 
And a burst of grief followed the self-accusation, 
which was blended with the tender caressing 
tones of the dying child, who weakly fondled 
his sister's arms and face, as a dumb animal 
licks the hand that has been accustomed to 
feed it. 

* Winny,' exclaimed Tom, with delight, whilst 
Balchin, alive to no warmer feeling than sur- 
prise at her sudden reappearance, demanded 
curtly, 

'Was it you as was hiding in the garden 
bushes just now, girl ? ' 

She turned towards him tremblingly. 

' Yes, father. I'm afraid I startled you ; but 
I was feared to show myself to you all at 
once.' 

' Like enough,' growled her father, ' after the 
way you left your home. However, now you 
are come, you can stay and make yourself 
useful.' 

And he pointed towards the bed as he spoke. 
He was thankful to be reheved from so un- 
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pleasant a task as watching the last moments of 
his neglected little child. 

'I'm afraid ' commenced Winifred, fal- 

teringly. 

'Afraid of what V said her father. 

*I was going to say that I'm most afraid I 
can't stop to-night/ she repHed, timidly ; *but 
I'll come early to-morrow morning, and— = — ' 

'You can't stay to-night,' repeated Balchin, 
roughly, * but you must stay to-night, you jade ; 
and as long as I choose that you shall stay. 
You left my house in a cool enough manner, 
without so much as " with your leave," or " by 
your leave," but you don't run away so easy a 
second time, I can tell you ; and if you attempt 
to do it, or talk any more such nonsense, I'll 
have you locked up. A pretty thing indeed, 
that after a man has brought up a girl, and fed 
and clothed her for sixteen and more years, 
she's to be allowed to walk off after her own 
business directly there's any work for her to do. 
Come, now! Do you mean to stay at home 
quietly and nurse your brother, as is your duty, 
or am I to lock you up in the cellar before I 
leaves the house ? 1 haven't had an hour to 
myself in the evening now for the last three 
weeks.' 

He paused, and appeared to wait for her 
answer ; and Winifred, who had grown deadly 
pale when he spoke of locking her up, now 
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acquiesced eagerly in his wishes, and promised 
that she would stay. She removed her bonnet and 
shawl as she spoke, as if in pledge of her good 
faith, and laid them quietly upon the dresser. 

As, having done so, she turned agim 
towards the candle-light, both her father and 
brother were struck with the alteration in her 
appearance. She seemed to have grown taller 
since her departure, and although she was 
very thin, her figure had developed consider- 
ably; which, combined with the loss of the 
childish innocent expression which had always 
characterised her, gave her a far more womanly 
look than she had hitherto borne. 

* Well, where have you been Uving ? ' inquired 
her father, briefly, as he surveyed her changed 
appearance. 

*At Crampton, father,' she replied, and then 
added, hurriedly, 'but don't let's talk of that 
to-night. I don't seem to be able to think of 
anything but Benny.' And she took up her 
station at the bedside as she spoke. 

*Ah!' sneered the clerk, 'you didn't like 
service so much then as you expected, after all, 
eh.^ It didn't suit your fine-lady bones any 
better, maybe, than the house the Lord placed 
you in.' 

She was silent, and her father went on, slap- 
ping his hand on the table as he rose to go. 

' Well, you're here now, and by the heaven 
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above us, you'll stay and do your duty towards 
your own kin, or I'll know the reason why.' 

He left the cottage as he spoke, and Tom 
drow near to his sister's side. She was leaning 
over the hand of little Benny, who had, appa- 
rendy, again relapsed into unconsciousness ; and 
her hot tears were falling fast upon the bed- 
clothes over which she bent. 

'Winny, darling,' whispered Tom affection- 
ately, * don't you mind what father says. He 
T^as angry at your leaving us, but if you'll stay 
at home now quietly, and do for us as you used, 
he'll come right again in time, and it can't be 
worse than service, Winny, anyway, for I shall 
be always here, remember, and I'm a man now, 
and should like to see the body who would dare 
to ill-treat you in my presence, be it male or 
female. You'll stay at Sutton now, Winny, 
won't you ? ' 

' I'll stop till he goes,' she answered, weeping, 
as she pointed to her little brother's figure. 

*And not after?' exclaimed Tom in amaze- 
ment. 

' I can't^ she whispered, mysteriously. ' Don't 
you worry me, Tom, for I shall want all your 
help to get away again. But I know you're 
safe, and there are good reasons why I can't 
possibly stay at home any more.' 

'Good reasons,' quoth Tom. 'You're not 
married, are you, Winny ? ' 
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The colour flew to his sister's pale cheeks and 
forehead. 

*No, Tom, it ain't that,' she answered 
quickly ; ' if it had been I would have told you 
before. Do you love me, Tom ? ' 

' You know I do, Winny,' returned the lad, 
fervently. ' I've fretted after you sadly.' 

She bent forward suddenly and kissed him. 

'Then you'll do me a great favour, Tom, 
won't you, and not ask no questions, nor put a 
spy upon me ?' 

'What is it?' demanded her brother, cau- 
tiously. 

' It's to let me go out for an hour now and 
then, dear, and to keep it close that I'm away ; 
and to watch by little Benny here tiU I return. 
'Tain't much, Tom ; you'll do it for poor Winny, 
won't you ? ' 

Tom scratched his head. 

'And what if father should come in mean- 
while, and ask for you ? ' 

'Say I'm away for a minute, and wiU be 
back directly.' 

' And you will come back, Winny ? ' he de- 
manded, wistfully. 

' Do you think I could stay away for good, 
with my Benny dying?' she repUed, reproach- 
fully. 

' And mayn't I ask no questions about it ? ' 
said Tom, with the air of an injured man. 

VOL. III. a 
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*No, not one,' said Winny. 'It's nothing 
wrong, Tom, take my word for that ; and the 
knowing of it wouldn't give you no pleasure. 
And if you'll do me that kindness, I swear that 
I won't leave home again unless you know of it 
beforehand' 

' m trust you, my lass,' said Tom, decidedly ; 
'for you've never been other than honest 
towards me. When do you want to go ?' 

' Now, at once, for fear father should return ; 
and m not be long.' 

She put her bonnet and shawl on as she 
spoke, and, with a kiss on little Benny's uncon- 
scious &ce, ran hastily from the cottage. In half 
an hour she returned, and quietly sat down in 
her place by the bedside. 

' Where 's your shawl, Winny ? ' said Tom. 

' I haven't got it,' she answered simply, and 
her brother forbore to question her. 

Once during the night-watch, which they 
shared together whilst the remainder of the 
&mily were comfortably in bed, he was roused 
from the uneasy slumber which had fallen upon 
him in his chair, by Winifred s light kiss upon 
his cheek, and her whisper in his ear. 

'Wake up, dear Tom, for half au hoiu*, and 
then you shaU go to bed imtil the morning ;' 
and standing up he saw her again with her 
bonnet on, smd an anxious unsettled look in her 
pretty &ce. 
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'What again! Wiiiny,' he said, seeing her 
evident intention, ' and at this time of night ? 
Wait for the daylight, my lass.' 

'No, no! I can't,' she answered excitedly. 
' Don't try to stop me, Tom, for the love of om: 
mother.' 

And darting through the door as before, she 
left her astonished brother to listen alone to the 
low moaning which was incessantly kept up 
by the dying child, whilst he attempted, with 
amazement, increasing every moment, to unra- 
vel the mystery which appeared to envelope the 
actions of his newly returned sister. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

'IN THE RUINS.' 

If there be aught 

Surpassing human deed or words or thought 

It is a mother's love.— Marchioness de Spadaba. 

« 

The morning broke dull and close, with all the 
promise of another burning day, and still little 
Benj amin Balchin was aUve. When Balchin and 
his elder sons descended, with many yawns, 
the creaking staircase, and assembled at the 
breakfast-table, they found Winifred, as they 
had left her the night before, sitting quietly 
by the child's bedside, and parrying the string 
of searching questions which Mrs. Dedman, 
who had looked in to see how the little sufferer 
was, thought fit to put to her, with a self-com- 
posure so different to what they had ever wit- 
nessed in her of old, that they were quite 
astonished at the change. Tom had slipped up 
to his own room for a nap, and the two women 
were alone. The widow's sharp eyes kept 
roving over the face and figure of the clerk's 
daughter, and watching each expression of her 
countenance, as she plied her for details of the 
life she had been leading whilst away from Sutton 
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Valence. For Mrs. Dedman was sharp-witted 
and had never quite beheved that there were not 
some unpleasant circumstances connected with 
the sudden disappearance of Winifred Balchin. 

'At Crampton you have been hving, have 
you?' she was saying as the men entered the 
room. ' Well, I don't know the place, but from 
the looks of you, I should say it didn't agree 
with you so well as Sutton. Have you been ill ? ' 

' I am quite well,' replied Winifred, shortly. 

' You seem to me so pulled down to what you 
used to be, and to have got such a look of care 
upon you. Had you a comfortable situation P ' 

' Pretty well,' said the girl ; ' as good as most, 
I dare say.' 

' Have you been in the same place all along ? ' 

' I have only had one service,' was the reply. 

' Well, I can't make you out at all,' rejoined 
Mrs. Dedman, rather wrathfully, as the con- 
viction struck her that she should not be able 
to get any more out of the daughter than she 
had out of the father. * You look to me the 
same and yet not the same as you did when 
you went away ; anywise, I should say, from 
your appearance, that home-keeping was better 
for you than service.' 

' And that's what she's going to do for the 
future, neighbour,' interposed Balchin. 'The 
truth will out, and it wasn't with my consent 
that the girl left Sutton at all; however, it's for 
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the first and last time, as I tell her. And now 
that she's come amongst us again, she don't 
quit my house in a hurry. How do you think 
the boy looks this morning ? ' 

' As bad as he well can,' replied the widow. 
* If he's alive this time to-morrow, I shall say 
it's a miracle.' 

During the foregoing conversation, Winij&red 
had kept her face scrupulously turned towards 
the bed, and appeared as if she was thinking of 
something widely different from the topic under 
discussion. 

Her father seemed to have ftdly made up his 
mind that she was to resume her former house- 
hold duties at once and for ever, for he now 
decidedly told Mrs. Dedman that her services 
would not be required by him any more. 

' You've been a good neighbour to us, Mrs. 
Dedman, ma'am,' he said, consequentially (the 
'canaille' are always very particular in 'sirring' 
and ' ma'aming ' one another), ' and I 'm sure 
we're one and all beholden to you, to say nothing 
of the innocent creature a-lying there ; but as my 
daughter has returned to look after the house, 
we shall have no occasion to trouble you further.' 

'Which I'm sure it's been no trouble, Mr. 
Balchin, but a pleasure,' replied the widow, ' to 
do anything for your dear family; although 
Winifred, of course, is the properest person to 
look after your wants ; it's her duty, and if she 
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only feels about it as she did ought to feel, it would 
be her 'appiness too ; and as for that sainted babe, 
I 'm sure if it had been twice as much ' — and 
here tears commenced to trickle down the widow's 
cheeks, and her apron went up to smother a 
sympathetic howl. 

The father raised his hyprocritical eyes to 
heaven, or rather the cottage rafters, and made 
use of a scriptural quotation, which it would be 
out of place to write down here. 

Mrs. Dedman seized his uplifted hand. 

' Ah ! Mr. Balchin, sir, it's your blessed feel- 
ings of resignation that makes every 'art in 
Sutton bleed for you this day ; it's the holiness 
of your words that goes to our very inarrer, as 
you may say, and makes us 'most as grieved as 
if the dear child was our own. You 've always 
had a word of comfort for other poor creeturs, 
Mr. Balchin, and I hope it may all come home 
to you in your own sorrer, that I do.' 

Balchin received all this homage as if it was 
his due ; and either it, or his daughter's apparent 
acquiescence in his desire that she should remain 
at home, made him, notwithstanding that the 
Angel of Death was within the very walls, 
quite cheerful in his manners, and, compared to 
his usual brutality, *pohte. 

* Now, Winny, my girl,' he said, as he rose 
from the breakfast-table, and, accompanied by 
his sons, prepared to leave the cottage, * there's 
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plenty of work for you to do, and let me find 
that you do it. It ain't of no use snivelling over 
the boy ; for he's hardly breathing, in the first 
place, and he don't know you, in the second ; 
so you may as well get about and do your duty. 
If anything happens before I'm home again to 
dinner, you can run up and leave word at the 
*• Hussar," for if I ain't there at the time, I'm 
pretty sure to be out and in most of the morn- 
ing.' And so saying, without further comment, 
he passed out of the cottage door, followed by 
Joe and Bill. 

As they disappeared, Winifred seemed to 
breathe more freely ; but she now kept her eyes 
anxiously fixed upon the staircase by which 
her brother Tom must descend from his sleeping 
apartment. Presently his heavy step was heard 
above, and the next minute he was with her 
again. As his eye caught the first sight of her 
figure, strained forward to watch for his appear- 
ance, her large blue eyes dilated, her lips 
parted, and her hands clasped as if in pain, she 
looked to him like some animal in dumb dis- 
tressful suspense, so marked was the look of 
silent anxiety upon her features. Her brother 
noticed it at once 

' Why, Winny,' he said, quickly, ' what's the 
matter ? Is the child gone ? ' 

' Oh no, Tom,' she answered ; ' he's just the 
same ; but let me go out again, there's a dear ; 
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only for a few minutes — ^I'll run like the wind ; ' 
and as she spoke, she pressed her hand upon 
her breast. 

Her brother looked grave. 

' I wanted to go up to my place,' he said , 
Ho let my master know the reason of my 
absence ; and I thought, as you'd come back, 
that I should be able to go to work again to- 
morrow.' 

' Oh ! no, Tom ! ' cried Winifred, in an agony 
of terror, as she darted forward and seized his 
hand. 'Don't say that Promise you'll stay 
with me till Benny's gone and buried. I 
couldn't stay alone, I couldn't, indeed; it 
would kill me.' 

' What ! are you afraid, Winny ? ' asked Tom, 
rather contemptuously. 

' Afraid ! ' she echoed, in the same tone ; 
' afraid of the child I've nursed from a baby, 
and who's half an angel already. Oh, Tom ! ' 

' Well, why can't you stay alone with him, 
then ? ' he demanded. 

'I mitst go out, Tom,' she said, almost 
hoarsely. ' I told you so last night. If you 
try to prevent me, you will bring a great 
trouble on me. You're the only brother I can 
call such ; don't be hard on me, dear.' 

' All right,' said Tom, roughly ; ' cut along, 
then, and come back as soon as you can.' 

She did not wait for a second permission ; 
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she darted along the churchyard path, and past 
her mother's grave, with many a fearful look 
around, lest she should encounter her father's 
dreaded form ; up the back-road to the castle 
ruins, which she had so often trodden in past 
times, when she went to her assignations with 
Leofiric Temple ; and threading the clumps of 
bushes which shaded the broken walls, entered 
the chamber where she had stood with her 
false lover on the first night that we met her. 
Half an hour afterwards, she entered her father's 
house again, slowly and sadly, and, sitting down 
by the table, began to cry. 

' Halloa ! Winny,' exclaimed Tom, who had 
been employing himself at the back of the 
house during her absence, and was first made 
aware of his sister's return by the soumd of her 
distress. ' What's up, now ? Have you hurt 
yourself ? ' 

She shook her head. 

' What's the row, then?' he demanded, though 
not imkindly. 

' Oh, Tom, do you think it's going to rain ? ' 

The dazzling July sky had become over- 
clouded during the last hour, and was now, as 
far as the eye could reach, of one dark purple 
colour. Tom Balchin went to the open door, 
and surveyed the horizon. 

' No, I don't think so,' he repUed ; ' at least 
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not yet awhile ; but what if it should ? It looks 
a deal more like thunder.' 

' Not a thunder-storm ? ' 

She almost screamed as she said the words, 
and her brother turned round and surveyed the 
look of startled terror which she had turned 
upon him, with amazement, not unmixed with 
amusement. 

' Just as hkely as not,' he said, laughiag; ' and 
a good pouring shower after it. I hope we 
may get it, too,' he added, thoughtfully, ' for we 
want it sadly ; we haven't had any wet to speak 
of since the close of May.' 

Winifred sat down by the table, and began 
to cry afresh, rocking herself backwards and 
forwards. 

' Oh dear ! oh dear ! ' she sobbed, but more 
in the manner of a girl's lamentation for some 
distress, than in that of a woman's passionate 
grief. ' Oh ! what shall I do ? — ^what can I do ? 
Oh! it won't rain, Tom, will it? ' she exclaimed, 
energetically, as she leapt up, and lifted her 
tearful face to his surprised one. 

* Well, I can't see what difference it can make 
to you if it do, or it don't,' he rephed, tired of 
this continued mystery. ' You haven't got on 
much as will spoil, Winny.' 

' No, I haven't,' the girl replied, quietly, as 
she moved away from his side, disappointed. 
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however unjustly, at her brother's want of 
sympathy. 

The day went on ; the sky still maintained 
the same livid appearance ; little Benjamin was 
lying like an inanimate creature on his bed, 
dreaming himself into heaven ; the family dinner 
had been duly served, and disposed of; and 
Winifred had again absented herself, when her 
father, returning unexpectedly to the cottage, 
missed and demanded her. 

Tom, who, with the Gardener's Calender for 
the year in his hand, was keeping watch by the 
sick child, made answer, as he had promised, 
that she had stepped out for a few minutes, and 
would soon be back again. 

But this explanation was not sufficient for the 
derk; he insisted upon knowing where his 
daughter had gone. Of this, Tom truly pleaded 
ignorance ; and Balchin, storming at the con- 
tempt thrown upon his orders, sat himself down 
to await the girl's return. 

Soon she appeared, glancing timidly round 
the room as she gained the threshold; and 
obviously starting as she met the stern looks of 
her father. 

'Winny, where have you been?' he de- 
manded, angrily. 

' Only out for a bit,' was the shrinking reply. 

'But where to?' asked Balchin, pertina- 
ciously. 
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She made no answer 

' Didn't I tell you not to leave the house ? ' said 
her father. 

' Benny didn't seem to need me,' she trem- 
blingly rephed. 

' That ain't to the purpose,' he rejoined, his 
temper stiU rising with the occasion. 'My 
words to you were to stay at home and do your 
duty, and your duty ain't to gad about the vil- 
lage when your brother lays a-dying. Now, as 
you won't obey me behind my back, I'll make 
you do it to my face. I'm sitting here now, 
my girl, and I mean to sit here for the rest of the 
day and see that you stick to your work. Your 
pleasuring's over for this afternoon, and I hope 
you've made the most of it.' 

A slight cry escaped his daughter's lips as 
Balchin poured fourth his concluding threat, 
and then she reseated herself by Benny's bed, 
and tried to withdraw the attention of her father 
and brother from herself. 

' He's going fast,' she observed, and the tears 
welled into her eyes as she watched the slow- 
ness with which the child was drawing his pairt- 
ing breath. Just then a bright flash of hght- 
ning, followed by a loud clap of thunder, burst 
directly over the roof of the fragile tenement they 
occupied, and almost seemed, by its vehemence, 
as though it would rend the lath and plaster 
asunder. As the shock, which was really start- 
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ling, reached their ears, Winifred gave a loud 
scream and rushed to the open door. All was 
quiet again then, except for the low muttering 
soimd of the thunder as it died away among 
the distant hills, and the subdued and frightened 
chirruping of some little birds that had taken 
shelter in the lilac bushes, and were consulting 
together as to the best plan to be pursued to 
ensure their mutual safety. The trees were still 
quivering from the shock they had sustained, 
and creaked mournfully as they swayed towards 
one another, but otherwise the universal alarm 
was over, and nature was re-coUecting her forces 
and husbanding her strength against the next 
assault of heaven's artillery. 

' We shall have a storm and a half before 
night,' remarked the elder Balchin as he strode 
after his daughter to the doorway, and stood 
for a minute regarding the angry appearance of 
the sky, and the many signs around by which 
dwellers in the country read when a change in 
the weather is expected. 

Winifred shivered and turned back into the 
cottage, but as if irresolute. Something was 
now exciting her to such a degree that two 
crimson spots had come out upon her paUid 
cheeks and remained burning there, silent wit- 
nesses of her silent agony. 

Half-past five arrived, and Joe and Bill re- 
turned to their early tea. Still their sister 
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hovered uneasily abo ut the door-sill, and, refus- 
ing to eat or drink, kept watching the threaten- 
ing sky with an anxiety that appeared to increase 
every moment. 

* What's the matter with the girl ? ' said Joe, 
presently. ' Can't she sit down like a Christian 
and attend to us ? ' 

Hereupon her father was about to order 
Winifred to do as Joe suggested, but his words 
were arrested on his Ups by a more terrific flash 
of lightning and rattle of thunder than had yet 
taken place, and by his daughter, after giving 
vent to a loud exclamation of fear, darting, with 
her head uncovered, through the tiny garden 
and into the churchyard beyond. 

But before she had gained the centre of the 
path she was overtaken, and two stout arms 
were thrown around and detained her forcibly. 

' Let me go — ^let me go ! ' said Winifred, as 
she wrestled impotently in their grasp. 'For 
God's sake don't hold me I he may die, he may 
be killed ! Oh ! my lamb. Let me go ! ' 

* She's mad,' exclaimed Balchin, as, wriggling 
and twisting in his grasp, Winifred almost 
managed to elude it. ' The girl's stark staring 
mad. What can she want to be running out 
for, in the storm like this ? Here, Joe, help me 
to hold the jade. She struggles like an eel, and 
is almost as slippery.' 

All three of her elder brothers had followed 
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Balchin in his pursuit of her, and they now 
closed round and formed an apparently impass- 
able barricade. 

' Let me go, I say ! ' shrieked Winifred, really 
almost maddened by her fear, whilst the Hght- 
ning played about the yellow hair which had 
become unloosened in her exertion, and she ran 
round the barrier like a wild thing. *Tom, 
let me out for the love of God! Father, 
Heaven's curse be on you if you don't let me go ! 
Joe — ^Bill — ^I am only a wretched woman ! 
Have you the heart to hold me like this? Come 
with me if you like, only let me go.' 

'What for?' shouted Balchin. 'Who are 
you going to, you baggage? What can you 
want out in a storm like this ? ' 

The rain commenced to fall in large heavy 
drops as he spoke, and as she felt it, Winifred, 
made powerful by her love and her fear, renewed 
her efforts to get free. She appeared for the 
time to have lost all her timidity ; her dreaded 
father was nothing to her, except the prison 
walls that held her ; her ruffian brothers only 
as so many obstacles to her doing as she wished. 
No fear of what they might do to revenge them- 
selves on her frail body possessed her now ; 
she had the strongest of aU instincts, the most 
enduring and braving of aU loves stirring within 
her breast, and she would attain her end, in the 
face of every danger, or die in the attempt. 
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Stooping down therefore, in an unguarded mo- 
ment on their parts, and gripping with her young 
strong teeth the hand immediately in front of 
her, the owner of it (who happened to be Bill) 
retreated suddenly with a loud yell, and before 
the others could comprehend the action, Wini- 
fred had darted from their midst, and was 
rushing through the driving rain before them, 
like the mad creature they had called her. 

' My baby ! My child ! ' she cried loudly, as 
she broke from them. 

This announcement took the men so com- 
pletely by surprise that, instead of following 
her at once, they stood stock still, staring at one 
another. 

' What did she say ? ' said Tom, hoarsely. 

' Her child^ d — n her ! ' growled Balchin in a 
voice of the greatest rage. * Follow me, lads ; 
she took the road to the castle. We must see 
the end of this ; ' and one and all commenced 
to follow in the footsteps of the flying girl. 

It might well be termed ' flying.' Her feet 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground as her 
girlish, active figure skimmed lightly over the 
well-known pathway, and up the old famihar 
road which led to the ruins of Sir Aymer's 
Castle. They soon caught her up, although she 
had been out of sight when they started in pur- 
suit. At the bottom of the bank, now wet and 
slippery, upon which the ruins stood she had 

VOL. III. H 
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paused to gain her breath for the ascent ; but as 
she turned and caught sight of her pursuers, she 
forgot her fatigue, and again darted forward. 
Up, up, the steep and treacherous bank, wetting 
her badly-clad feet through and through with 
its reeking long grass and abundant growth 
of weeds ; over its bramble bushes, anyway, 
anyhow, never mind how they tore her stock- 
ings and her dress, and the thorns wounded her 
tender flesh, so she gained the ruined chamber 
before her father did. Once or twice she 
stumbled, and a loud laugh came from the hps 
of those behind her at the accident — ^from all 
but those of her father and her brother Tom. 
The one was too angry, and the other too sorry, 
to do aught but follow her. 

At last she was there, on the very spot where 
she had sat at night with Leofric Temple and 
listened to his vows of eternal fidehty, and to 
his promises of marriage, until it was a ' kind of 
heaven to be deluded by him.' 

Ah ! poor Winifred ! 

She had reached the trysting-place. She 
had sprung upon the block of stone which she 
had placed beneath one of the cells before de- 
scribed, and drawn thence, with a rough 
energy begotten of her fearful love, the 
sleeping form of an infant, which, if it had ever 
been awakened by the storm, had undoubtedly 
cried itself to sleep again. 
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She covered it with passionate kisses — she 
strained it again and again to her youthful 
breast — and then she was suddenly brought 
back to the things of this world by the know- 
ledge that her father and brothers were standing 
on the same ground as herself, ready to call 
her to account for her conduct. 

At the thought, her blue eyes half closed 
and looked downwards in shamed contrition, 
whilst the tender arms strained the baby closer 
to her bosom. Balchin was panting with his 
exertion and his rage. 

' Well,' he shouted, applying a viler name to 
his daughter than he had ever ventured to 
give her before ; ' what's the meaning of this ? 
Whose child is that?' 

' He is mine,' said Winifred almost proudly 
(Heaven forgive the httle fool !), as she wound 
her fond arms closer round the slumbering 
baby, and pressed her lips upon its httle downy 
head. 

The anger of the father was something fear- 
ful to behold. 

' Yours,' he shouted, ' you dare to stand there 
and tell me that that child is yours? Ain't you 
afraid that I shall kill you? Ain't you afraid 
that I shall take your bastard and dash its head 
against these walls ? ' 

' No,' said Winifred stoutly, ' because you 
daren't do it ! ' 

h2 
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He rushed up to the girl's side, and seized 
her savagely by the arm. 

' 111 do it as soon as look at you/ he ex- 
claimed; ' I'll throw you both down the hill. I'll 
wring the neck of that youngster as if it was 
nought but a d— -d chicken.' 

' Father ! ' exclaimed Tom and Joe, pressing 
forward, ' don't do nothing rash. Don't touch the 
gal or her brat ; men have swung for less before 
now ' — ^for they were really afraid that the man 
intended violence. As they pulled him forcibly 
from Winifred's side, he took out his cotton 
handkerchief and wiped the foam from his hps. 

But Winifred stood undaunted and unmoved. 
The girl's nature appeared to have undergone a 
complete change. 

* Whose child is that ? ' again he shouted. 

' I have told you,' repHed Winny. 

'Don't you dare to trifle with me, you 
hussey ! ' exclaimed her father angrily. ' You 
know what I mean as well as I do. I want to 
learn who is the villain ' who has brought you 
to this pUght, that I may break every bone in 
his body. Don't you dare to pretend not to- 
know what I mean. Who is the father of that 
brat?' 

'I shan't tell you,' she said determinately. 
At this answer all the young men started, and 
even Tom looked alarmed for what the conse- 
quences of his sister's rashness might be. 
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< You — won't — tell me ? ' gasped Balchin. 

' No ! — so help me God ! ' said Winifred. 
' Breaking his bones will do no good to me or 
ta my child, and I don't mean to mention his 
name to any one. Find it out for yourself.' 

Balchin turned to his sons. 

' Come, my lads — this is a case for the mi- 
nister. He won't let a scandal Uke this rest in 
the neighbourhood. If my lady can't find her 
tongue before me, perhaps she will before him 
— at all events, we can but try. Joe and Bill, 
take her on to the rectory, and we'll follow 
you.' 

At the mention of the rector's name poor 
Winny's courage appeared to fail, and she turned 
very white. 

' Oh ! not Mr. Stuart, father ! ' she said en- 
treatingly ; ' don't shame me before him and the 
ladies. Ill go straight out of Sutton, and never 
cross your sight again, if you'll only spare me 
the shame of speaking up before the rector.' 

' Oh ! ' cried Balchin with a mahcious sneer, 
'we've found your soft point, have we? Its 
the rector's ladies as isn't to think you any- 
thing but what is good and true. They'll be 
pleased, won't they, when they come to learn 
what a baggage they've had about them. Well ! 
perhaps you'll speak then, and tell me what I 
asked for, in consideration of our not troubUng 
the minister in the business.' 
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' No, I won't ! ' replied Winifred ; 'I can't. I've 
made a vow to myself about it. The cliild is 
mine, that's enough.' 

' Enough ! I should think it was, and a good 
deal over enough into the bargain. Take her 
on to Castlemaine, lads. Let the rector see 
what his preaching and petting have come to. 
What do I care for the rain?' he added, as 
Tom observed that it was very heavy to pass 
through ; ' perhaps it will drown them both, and 
so much the better. If it were fifty miles off, 
and blowing a hurricane, she should go to Cas- 
tlemaine to-night, for I'll have that news out of 
her, or my name's not Balchin.' 

And so, between alternate curses, revilings, 
and threats, and an occasional whisper of en- 
couragement from Tom, poor Winifred, strong 
in nothing but her mother-love, with her out- 
cast baby slumbering on her bosom, was half- 
dragged and half-pushed through the inclement 
rain until she reached the gates of Castlemaine. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



A DISCOVERY. 



Thou shalt not break yet, heart, nor shall she know 
My inward torment by my outward show. 

y weakness were too base. 
Dissembled quiet, sit upon my face ! Dbtden. 

Parliament was prorogued early that year, 
and about the middle of July, the season in 
town being almost over, the Stuarts returned 
to Sutton Valence, bringing in their train John 
Wardlaw. 

That he was glad to see the old place again, 
need scarcely be recorded ; still more glad to do 
so in the character of a guest at Castlemaine, 
since he ha^ reason to beUeve that in his father's 
house he would be hkely to be subjected to a 
great deal of annoyance. 

He had seen his sister Alice almost directly 
he arrived. She had grown more womanly 
than he could have imagined possible during 
the short time that had elapsed since their sepa- 
ration ; her dresses now swept the ground, 
instead of displaying her feet and ankles as of 
yore ; and her abundant hair no longer flowed 
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over her shoulders, but was carefully collected 
and arranged in the fasliion of the day. 

Altogether, although not a pretty girl, Miss 
Alice Wardlaw was a sister that no man need be 
ashamed to own. 

But she had a great deal to tell her brother 
about the behaviour of her mother relative to 
Mr. and Mrs. Leofric Temple. 

The mention of their names having ceased to 
give John Wardlaw any pain, he had speedily 
introduced the subject, and begged his sister to 
tell him how the family got on together whilst 
they were quartered at Maidstone. 

The upshot of which was, although he had 
always doubted the sincerity of his step-mother 
even in her hkes and dislikes, he now held her 
in greater contempt than ever. For Alice told 
him that, as soon as the newly-married couple 
had returned to Maidstone, Mrs. Wardlaw had, 
apparently, entirely veered round from her for- 
mer opinion respecting the lady wlien she was 
Miss Bellew, and had openly coincided with every- 
thing that the latter chose to affirm or suggest. 
That from the moment Leofric Temple brought 
his wife to call on them at Sutton Valence, she 
had received a general invitation to the house 
of her mother-in-law, an invitation which it 
appeared that Mrs. Temple availed herself of 
pretty often, making use of the Wardlaws 
whenever she thought fit to do so ; though never 
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including them in any of her schemes of 
pleasure. 

'I never could bear her, Jack dear,' said 
Alice in conclusion. ' I supposje I may tell 
you so now, but jfrom the time she was 
Leo's wife, mamma appears to have been afraid 
to say No I to her in anything. She used to 
bear down upon us at the most unexpected 
moments, generally accompanied by officers from 
the barracks, or smart lady friends of her own ; 
and sometimes they had been picnicing in the 
castle ruins, and wanted to rest themselves before 
they returned home, and sometimes it was only 
tea they wished for. And once. Jack, she actually 
bombarded us at about nine o'clock at night with 
a lot of her friends, and the village fiddler, and 
insisted on dancing in your old painting-room. 
And mamma never made the least remonstrance 
at the time, and only cried, and said it would 
be the death of her.' 

' How absurd ! ' exclaimed her brother, laugh- 
ing ; 'what can Mrs. Temple herself have thought 
of Mrs. Wardlaw's utter change of opinion ? ' 

' Oh ! she is Leo's wife you know, Jack, and 
so everything she does must be right ; it would 
have been very different if she had been yours. 
But I don't suppose she thought much about it 
herself ; she is utterly heartless. The night they 
danced in your painting-room, mamma insisted 
upon my being with them the while, although 
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I pleaded to be excused ; but I heard Mrs. 
Temple tell the man she was dancing with, that 
it had been your studio, and that she had been 
engaged to you, and ran away from the Maid- 
stone ball with Leofric instead — all about it, 
in fact. Wasn't it disgusting ? ' 

The colour burned brightly on John Ward- 
law's face as he listened to the tale, and he 
bit his Up sharply : it is not a pleasant thing for 
any man to hear that his dishonour has been a 
theme for pubhc jesting — and Alice noticed the 
change in his countenance. 

' Have I hurt you, Jack ? ' she asked timidly ; 
' if I had thought you cared at all about it, 
I would not have told you. You have quite 
got over all that, haven't you ? ' 

' Quite, Ally,' he replied with decision ; ' toy 
cheek was burning with indignation then, and 
not wounded sensibihty. The more I hear 
of that woman, the more thankful I am that 
I am freed from her. I saw her the other day, 
Alice. I went at her own request to Hounslow, 
to speak to her. She appears quite unchanged, 
except in the hghtness of her conduct. She 
was surrounded by men, although Temple is 
staying in Scotland.' 

' Oh ! Jack ! ' exclaimed AUoe in a horrified 
whisper, ' she went on dreadfully whilst here ; 
it was quite the talk of Maidstone ; and even 
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mamma was compelled to confess that she was 
glad when the 88th received orders to go. But 
she would never let you know as much. When 
you come to our house you will probably hear 
nothing but praises sounded of *'my son's 
wife."' 

' For which reason I don't intend to honour 
you very often, Ally,' said John Wardlaw 
laughing. 'I have no rancorous feeling left 
against Mrs. Leofric Temple, but I don't think 
I could conscientiously join in a paean to her 
praise, and I have no wish to quarrel with your 
mother for the short time that I shall be down 
here. So after I have paid her a visit of duty 
you must come over to Castlemaine as often as 
you can and see me — ^for you've grown such a 
woman since we parted, that I feel as if I had 
to learn to know you over again.' 

' Oh ! no, dear Jack, don't say that,' exclaimed 
AUce, with all her old childish fervour ; ' I am 
always the same to you, and shall be if I hve to 
be a hundred. But I will come as often as I can, 
and gladly. How well Pussy is looking. Jack ! ' 

' Yes, she is,' he answered shortly. 

' She always had beautiful eyes, but now they 
seem to me more than earnest, they are full of 
soul. Oh, Jack, how I wish ' 

'What, Ally?' he said, in sincere ignorance 
of what was coming. 
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' How I wish you had fallen m love with her, 
dear, instead of the other.' 

John Wardlaw rose suddenly and walked to 
the open window. 

' It would have been of no use if I had,' he 
rephed, trying to speak lightly, 'considering 
that she is already engaged.' 

' But before all that, Jack, if you had liked 
her before.' 

' Well, Ally, it is certainly too late to speak 
of that now; so I think my httle sister had 
better not speak of it at all. Pussy and I shall 
never be anything but dear friends, " only that 
and nothing more;"' and as he quoted the 
familiar Une, something in his heart seemed, 
like the raven, to echo ' nothing more ; ' and 
he sighed. 

Alice rose to go home, and as there was evi- 
dently a storm brewing, her brother prepared 
to accompany her. 

' How are all the Sutton Valence worthies ? ' 
he said, as they gained the village. 

'Pretty well,' she answered. 'Poor httle 
Benjamin Balchin is very ill — dying, I'm afraid. 
I wish Winny would come home and nurse 
him. He has no one but those odious rough 
men about him, poor little fellow.' 

' Where is Winny living now ? ' inquired her 
brother. 

'I don't know,' she rephed, 'Balchin is so 
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uncommunicative that I don't like to question 
him much, and none of the village people seem 
to know for certain. But I wish she was back, 
for Benny's sake.' 

(For though this was the second day of 
Winifred Balchin's return to Sutton Valence, 
she had kept herself so close that the news had 
not yet run like wildfire through the parish. 
But a ' good time was coming ' for the scandal- 
mongers of Sutton Valence.) 

When John Wardlaw reached 'his father's 
house, he went in for a few minutes, had a 
chiUing interview with his step-mother, and in- 
terchanged a word or two with Captain Ward- 
law, who struck him as having become very 
much shrunk in appearance since he saw him 
last. A few commonplace sentiments relative 
to his painting, and acquaintanceship with Sir 
Edward Home and others, and then our hero 
commenced to retrace his steps to the house 
which was much more hke home to him than 
his own. 

When he reached the Castlemaine grounds it 
was still high afternoon (for AUce had taken 
luncheon with the Stuarts), and although the 
sky was very threatening, the storm had not 
actually commenced, and the atmosphere, in 
anticipation, was oppressively hot. Therefore, 
instead of at once re-entering the house, John 
Wardlaw turned towards the shrubbery, which 
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was his favorite smoking ground, and lighting 
a cigar, commenced to pace its broad well- 
gravelled path, whilst he thought and fumigated. 
Every now and then a subdued peal of thunder 
gave notice that the storm was approaching; 
but it was not until there had occurred several 
vivid flashes of lightning, with their loud accom- 
paniments, and that lar^e drops of rain had 
commenced falling at intervals upon his unpro- 
tected person, that he began to consider that it 
would be expedient to ddfer thought for awhile, 
and seek shelter instead. At the end of the 
shrubbery farthest fix)m the mansion, there 
stood a good-sized summer-house, which had 
been a familiar play-room to him in the days 
when he and Pussy Stuart were always together. 
Now, as his cigar was only half consumed, and 
he felt that he would shortly be only half dry, 
he bent his head so as to ward off* the attacks 
of the driving rain upon his face, and ran 
beneath its friendly shelter. 

But as he gained it, and quickly lifted his 
eyes again, he found to his astonishment that he 
was not the first who had sought the sanctuary. 
Pussy Stuart was there before him ; and Pussy 
Stuart was drowned, not in rain, but tears. 

She had, apparently, been crying to such an 
extent that she had cried all her prettiness 
away. Her features were blurred and stained 
with the excess of her emotion, until it would 
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have been an impossibility on her part to con- 
ceal from anyone the cause of the disfigurement, 
even had she striven to do so. But she v^as too 
much taken by surprise at John Wardlaw's 
sudden entrance to have time to attempt any- 
thing. He, on the other hand, had been think- 
ing so much of the girl before him, all the way 
from Sutton Valence, and whilst enjoying his 
solitary cigar since, that he had had no oppor- 
timity, as it were, of mastering his features, or 
exercising any mental control over himself, 
before he was brought face to face with her 
again. And thus each felt as if they almost 
stood revealed to one another. 

But before I relate the words which passed 
between them on the occasion, it will be as well 
to tell what had been the immediate cause of 
Henrietta Stuart's tears. 

Not long after the luncheon-table had been 
deserted, and Alice Wardlaw and her brother 
were busy talking together, Mr. Stuart had 
called his daughter to go to him in his study. 
They had only returned from town the day 
before, and Pussy was in the midst of superin- 
tending the impacking and arrangement of the 
many additions which she had made to her 
possessions during her stay in London. She 
flew down, however, as she always did at her 
father's bidding, flushed and excited, her golden- 
brown hair hanging in a tangled mass about 
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her shoulders; her light summer dress all 
crumpled and disordered, from the pertinacity 
with which she would take her maid's office 
upon herself, and think that no one could 
handle her valuables with sufficient care. 

' Here I am, papa,' she exclaimed gleefully, 
as she gained his sanctum ; * and now what do 
you want with me, you dear old pest ? I was 
just unpacking my statuettes, when you called 
me ; and oh ! papa, Eve's little finger is chipped 
off. I said they ought to be in sawdust, 
didn't I?' 

' Well, Puss, it was your " ne'er-do-ill " Jack 
Wardlaw who superintended the packing of 
them. You were so very certain^ you remem- 
ber, that as he possesses a taste for painting, he 
must know all about the safe travelling of Parian 
marble ; so if anything is wrong, you must 
blame him. I should make him send you 
down another to replace it,' the rector added, 
jestingly. 

' Oh, papa,' said Henrietta, reproachfully ; 
and the colour flew to her face, as she tried to 
change the subject. ' Now, tell me what you 
want me for ? ' 

' To talk to you seriously, miss ; so it's of no 
use fidgetting. Eeally, Henrietta, I want your 
attention for a few minutes, so put Eve's finger 
out of your head. I should have spoken to 
you in town, only you were too gay then to 
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have any time to think of business. It is about 
your engagement to Martin. It has been going 
on now for nearly a year, Pussy.' 

The flush died away in Henrietta's face again, 
but she answered, 

' Well, father ? ' 

* How much longer is it to go on, my darling ? ' 

' How much longer, papa ? Oh, for ever so 
long, surely ! There is no need to think of any- 
thing else, is there ? ' 

'In my mind, there is great need. Pussy. 
Your mother and I have had several consulta- 
tions on the subject, and we agree that some 
definite time ought to be fixed for your mar- 
riage. It is not as if Martin and you were two 
young people to whom a long engagement is a 
necessity. There is no good reason why you 
should not be married to-morrow ; and, there- 
fore, delay in such a case appears hke indifier- 
ence.' 

' But, father ' 

' Now, my child, hsten to me. I know it is 
very much the fashion in these cases for young 
girls to plead for indefinite delays, and think all 
such pleading very becoming modesty and 
proper maidenly reserve. Now, I call it folly ; 
and I hope my daughter is too sensible not to 
think with me. You engaged yourself to Martin 
of your own free will ; no one biassed your in- 
chnations in the matter ; therefore I conclude, 

VOL. III. I 
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for the sake of my child's honour, that you were 
glad to do so. Under these circumstances, what 
excuse can we possibly have for delaying the 
marriage? You are not too young to settle. 
Pussy. How old are you, my darhng ? ' 

* Nineteen, last April, papa,' said Henrietta 
faintly. 

' Many girls marry before your age. Pussy ; 
and you will not leave your parents for your 
husband. The truth is this : whilst Martin hves 
here, as your engaged lover, he is placed in 
rather a false position ; and being a man now, he 
feels it. As soon as you are married, he wiU 
not only be the son to me in name that he has 
always been in deed, but he will take with you, 
as a right, a gift which now might lay him 
under too great a sense of obhgation to myself. 
You know Kerrick Manor, Pussy — old Marshall's 
place — it has been in the market for some time, 
and last week I bought it, with its thousand 
acres of land ; and the day you are Martin's 
wife, he will receive with you the deeds of gift 
of the whole concern as a wedding present. 
Then my two great wishes with regard to you 
both, I hope, will be gratified. Martin will find 
occupation in farming and looking after his pro- 
perty, the only occupation, I am afraid, our poor 
boy wiU ever be fit for. I'll teach him, you 
know. Pussy ; and I shall have my darhng girl 
living close to me, and shaU be able to see her 
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whenever I choose, until I die ; and that is all I 
care for in this life.' 

She had risen now, and thrown herself into 
her father's arms. 

' Oh papa, papa,' she sobbed, ' you are too 
good and kind.' 

The rector was rather husky himself. 

' My darhng Puss,' he said, 'my own precious 
girl, there's nothing in the world that I wouldn't 
get you, if I thought it would make you happier ; 
besides, Martin is my dear Gerard's son, remem- 
ber, and your marriage with him has been the 
great wish of my hfe. Why, Pussy, Pussy, how 
is this ? My present must not draw so many 
tears, my love, or I shall think that you are 
sorry instead of glad. Now, be a good child, 
and dry your eyes, and let me see my lady of 
Kerrick Manor smile.' 

She lifted her glistening eyes from the shelter 
of his breast, and tried to do as he bade her, 
but the attempt was a dead failure, and her 
head sunk down again upon its hiding-place. 

' Well, when is it to be then. Pussy ? ' Mr. 
Stuart demanded presently. 

' Oh, papa, not yet, not yet ! ' and as she 
spoke, she visibly shuddered. ' I can't leave 
you and mamma ; I don't want to marry.' 

' That is only the first feeling, my child, at 
the prospect of leaving home. I know it must 
be painful ; but still there is a sunny side to the 

I 2 
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picture. If you won't decide for yourself, will 
you let me do it for you ? This is the middle 
of July, Pussy ; shall we say in six weeks' time ?' 

' Oh, no ! oh, no ! ' 

'Henrietta,' said the rector — and she knew 
he never called her Henrietta except he was in 
earnest — ' you mustn't trifle with Martin, or with 
us. You cannot be engaged to him for ever ; it 
is neither fair to him or to ourselves ; and if 
you persist in setting your face against marriage, 
I shall begin to think that there is some more 
stringent reason for your backwardness than 
girhsh shame.' 

' Oh, papa, let me think of it a little. Let 
me be quiet for to-day, and I will tell you my 
answer to-morrow.' 

'Do so, my darling,' rephed her father, 
delighted at even this concession on her part. 
' Go to your own room. Puss, and think it well 
over. Martin is out, and Jack Wardlaw has 
just walked down the drive with his sister ; so 
you will have a good opportunity to consult 
quietly with yourself; and God bless you, my 
dear child, whatever you do ! ' 

And with this loving benediction, Mr. Stuart 
gently dismissed the girl. 

But she did not go to her own room. The 
afternoon was unbearably close, and she was 
feverish, and longed to find some quiet place 
where she might give vent, without restriction, 
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to the grief which oppressed her ; so she flew 
down the shrubbery paths bareheaded and un- 
shawled; and, seeking the old summer-house, 
now generally deserted, she sat down on its 
uncomfortable rustic seat, and leant her elbows 
on the little round table which occupied its 
centre, and cried as if her heart would break. 
It was a case in which it was a luxury to cry. 
She had pent up her feelings on this subject for 
many months ; she had been compelled from 
circumstances to keep her secret to herself, and 
admit no confidante to sympathise in her trouble ; 
and now her father had told her to think it well 
over ; and the more she thought, the more she 
cried. It was coming so near — so frightfully 
near ; and she felt as if it could never be — as if 
she must die first ; and yet she knew she should 
never have the courage to tell her father so. 
When she pictured to herself his probable 
anger, and, still worse, his sorrow, she knew 
that her fate must remain as she had fixed it ; 
and that the alternative would be worse than 
the reality. And yet she cried and cried, until 
an hour or more had slipped away ; and John 
Wardlaw, cigar in hand, rushed into the pro- 
tecting arbour, and confronted her. 

His first words were those of apology. 

' I'm so sorry,' he commenced ; but suddenly 
changing his tone, ' Pussy, dear,' he exclaimed, 
' what is the matter with you. Are you ill ? ' 
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They had attained, or rather returned to, such 
a degree of intimacy since their sojourn in town 
together, that John Wardlaw, for his part, had 
almost forgotten that any other feeling than the 
warm one of their childhood had ever existed 
between them. As he spoke now to her there 
was such a genuine ring of affection in the tone 
of his voice, and yet so apparently entire an 
absence of anything like passion, that Henrietta 
Stuart turned towards him as if he was an old 
friend alone, and not the very object whose ex- 
istence was the cause of the grief which troubled 
her. But then he had never given her the least 
reason to suppose that he did care, or think of 
caring, for her otherwise than a sister. 

' Oh, Jack,' she said, * I am so unhappy I ' and 
with the confession, her tears began to flow 
again. 

' Why, Pussy ! ' he exclaimed concernedly, ' not 
really, my dear girl. What is it ? Can I do 
nothing for you ? ' 

She shook her head, and only swallowed down 
her sobs. 

'Papa has been speaking to me, just now,' she 
went on between sundry pauses, ' and he says— 
that mamma and he both think that I ought — ^to 
think of fixing my — ^wedding-day, and I can't. 
Jack, I can't ! ' she added with a fresh burst of 
grief. He bent over her, seriously distressed, 
but he did not know exactly what to say to her ; 
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he began to think that his own heart was too 
much concerned in the matter. 

' Oh ! Jack, what shall I do ? ' the girl next ex- 
claimed, looking up suddenly, and grasping him 
by the arm. ' I have no one whom I can con- 
sult with upon this subject, except you. Be 
my friend and advise me, and I know you will be 
faithful to me, and I will tell you all. I don't 
care for poor Martin as I ought. I love him as 
a cousin you know, but not — not — ^in the right 
way. Ought I to marry him ? ' 

She was gazing up so earnestly into his 
face, whilst his tender eyes looked seriously 
into hers. 

' Pussy,' he said, ' do you know the right way ? ' 

It was a random shot, but the ejffect which it 
had upon her frightened him. The glowing 
face still remained upturned to his, but the 
flaming colour mounted higher and higher into 
the youthfiil cheeks and brow, the lips and 
nostrils quivered with suppressed emotion ; and 
into the liquid eyes, swimming in tears, there 
rushed an eloquent hght, a hght which without 
effort on his part was quickly answered from 
his own, an electric light such as only passes 
between man and woman when they love ; and 
John Waxdlaw read Henrietta Stuart's secret 
by instinct. 

She loved him. It was for his sake that 
the proposed marriage with her cousin was 
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SO distasteful to her, and at the same moment 
he read his own heart, and knew that the feeUng 
was mutual. 

There they stood, looking at each other, self- 
detected sinners, their guilty wishes suddenly 
laid bare and open ; and themselves utterly con- 
founded by the discovery. 

For, in the eyes of the world, their innocent 
love was guilt ; and their desires, folly ; which 
is the worst of wickedness, according to our 
code of morals in the present century. For he 
was a poor painter, who had no business to 
dream of such a luxury as a wife, or to think 
of the heiress of Castlemaine as a woman ; and 
she had engaged herself in a weak moment to 
be married to a fool, and the rupture of an 
engagement in high life creates such a scandal 
that it is thought much more of than a quiet 
breakage of the marriage vow afterwards. One 
may be concealed, but the other cannot. John 
Wardlaw felt all this, briefly but keenly. He 
had experienced a twinge of conscience once or 
twice lately that had warned him that his feel- 
ings with regard to Henrietta Stuart were, to 
say the least of them, dangerous ; but he had 
scarcely gone so far as to attempt to analyse 
them, and as for her ever caring for him, for 
her ever entertaining such a thought for a 
moment, he would have considered himself 
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mad indeed if such an idea had entered his 
wildest dreams. 

But it was the case, and he knew it. He had 
no time then to consider, or hold parley with his 
own heart. Only the main point struck him. 
She was already engaged to be married, and as he 
remembered how a woman had so lately broken 
her plighted vow to himself, he inwardly re- 
solved, that for his sake (were he King of Eng- 
land) no girl should plant such a thorn in 
an honest man's side as Eowena Bellew had 
done in his. 

No ! if the sacrifice killed him — if it killed 
them both — so much the better ; but Henrietta 
Stuart must never say she loved him. At the 
same moment another resolution struck him, and 
that was, that she should never learn from his 
lips the fatal knowledge of his own presumption. 

With the resolution came the strength to act. 
Involuntarily his gaze turned from the direction 
of her pleading face, and he set himself, without 
waiting for any further reply (save that con- 
veyed by the mute eloquence of her eyes) to 
his last question, to make answer to that which 
she had put to him before. But, in the effort 
to appear careless, his voice lost its natural tone, 
and sounded harsh and constrained. 

* I can scarcely beheve it possible,' he said 
quickly, ' that it is Henrietta Stuart who asks 
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me whether she ought to marry the man to 
whom she is engaged. What else is there left 
for you to do ? You can hardly suppose that I 
am the person to set up as an advocate for 
broken promises.' 

She changed colour rapidly, as she listened 
to his collected speech, and felt as if she would 
have given worlds to cancel the confession she 
had just made to him. 

' But, Jack,' she faltered pleadingly, ' is it not 
better to break a promise, however sacred, than 
to make others which you may not be able to 
fulfil?' 

' Do you mean to tell me. Pussy, that if you 
marry your cousin you cannot guarantee your- 
self to do your duty as a wife, and remain faith- 
ful to him?' 

' Oh ! yes, yes ! ' she exclaimed, blushing 
deeply, ' of course I could. I love him. Jack, 
after a fashion — ^you know how — as a brother 
and a dear friend — but not as as ' 

He interrupted her quickly, as though almost 
fearful of what she was about to say. 

'Then marry him. Pussy, in God's name! 
Don't break your father's heart, and drive Mar- 
tin Stuart desperate, and bear the reproach of 
having been false to your pUghted word to your 
life's end. Think of the consequences if you do 
so. What will you gain in exchange for making 
them all miserable ? ' 
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' What indeed ? ' said the girl, in a tone of 
such despair that his resolution nearly gave 
way in his great desire to comfort and cherish 
her. 

But the storm had now commenced in right 
earnest. The rain was driving against the sides 
of the summer-house ; the lightning and thunder 
were incessant; and Mrs. Stuart, missing her 
daughter, and becoming alarmed, had sent mes- 
sengers out laden with umbrellas and shawls, in 
various directions, to try and find her. 

' If you are really more set against a marriage 
with your cousin than you have told me, Pussy,' 
continued John Wardlaw, ' I dare not urge you 
to unite yourself for hfe to a man you do not 
love ; but if it is only a girhsh scruple on your 
part, if — ', and here he went on hurriedly, 
' if you should have taken a passing fancy in 
any other direction — a fancy perhaps which can 
by no possibility ever be reaUsed — strive with 
all your might against it, dear Pussy; make 
your will wait upon what you know to be your 
duty, and the blessing of Heaven will descend 
fourfold upon your efforts to do right. Do you 
remember how you tried to teach me the same 
thing a year ago ? ' he added, smiKng. * I 
thought you had wisdom above your years 
then, but I am afraid we have reversed our 
positions since then. I must be master now, 
and you the pupil I ' 
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She did not immediately answer, but rising 
from her seat, looked out at the driving rain. 

'Simpson is coming to fetch me,' she said 
quietly. 

' You are not angry with me, dear Pussy,' 
he pleaded. 

She turned a gaze upon him that answered 
for her. 

' Oh ! no,' she whispered, * you are right, and 
I was all wrong. I will take your advice. Jack, 
and make no further opposition to the marriage. 
Papa wishes it to take place in six weeks' time, 
so I suppose it will do so.' 

She re-turned her eyes in the direction of the 
coming messenger, whilst John Wardlaw's 
heart, with the strange contradiction of human 
nature, turned sick and cold, as he heard of the 
near prospect of the event the fulfilment of 
which he had been so earnestly advocating. 

In another minute Simpson had come between 
them with his wraps, and Miss Stuart returned 
to the house under his protection. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



LEOFRIC temple's WORK. 



I know not how to tell thee ; 

Shame rises in my face^ and interrupts 

The story of my tongue. 

As they entered the hall, loud sounds of alter- 
cation and remonstrance were heard issuing 
from the closed doors of the rector's study, and 
Miss Stuart naturally demanded the cause. 

' Who on earth has papa shut up in his room, 
Simpson ? ' she asked, a slight appearance of 
interest spreading itself over her tear-stained 
features. 

' Balchin, the clerk, miss, and one of his sons, 
and there are two more of the young men sit- 
ting in the servants' hall ; and I do hear, miss,' 
added Simpson, lowering his voice confiden- 
tially, ' as his daughter, the young woman that 
used to work up here sometimes, is in with 
them also.' 

' Winifred Balchin ? ' exclaimed Henrietta 
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Stuart. ' Oh ! I should so like to see her again I 
Can't I go in, Simpson ? ' 

' Dear me, no, miss,' exclaimed the man, quite 
alarmed at the proposal. * I don't know what 
the rector would say if I let anyone through 
those doors when he's occupied with his parish 
business. Mrs. Stuart said very particularly as 
you was to go upstairs directly you came in, 
miss.' 

' Very well ! ' rephed the girl, wearily, as she 
prepared to do as the man said. But to John 
Wardlaw, as soon as the yoimg lady had disap- 
peared, Simpson was far more communicative. 

' I'm afraid there's a regular business going on 
inside there, sir,' he commenced mysteriously. ' I 
haven't seen none of them yet, but the girl's come 
home again, and there's more than one story 
flying about concerning her. However, we shall 
know all, I dare say, as soon as they come out.' 

' I dare say we shall,' returned John Wardlaw, 
with a great want of interest in the Balchins and 
their concerns visible upon his features. Hen- 
rietta Stuart had agreed too quietly and readily 
to the advice he had offered her. He was now 
miserable that she had not made a more open 
demonstration of her feelings towards himself. 
He could not, in honour, have accepted her 
tenders of affection ; but it would have been a 
comfort to have had the opportunity of nobly 
refusing them ; of pointing out to her the imprac- 
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ticability of their mutual wishes ; to have let her 
know (quite unavoidably, of course) how much 
he felt that he loved her ; and to have been on 
terms of mutual understanding with her thence- 
forward. How hardly men judge women ! This 
man was almost ready to be angry with Hen- 
rietta Stuart because she had not forcibly drawn 
from him a confession of his love ; and if she had 
done so he would have probably been the first 
afterwards to assert, in his own mind at least, 
that if she had been firm, he had never failed. 
He had all the strength to make a noble resolu- 
tion and to carry it out, but he had not strength 
to rejoice at the inevitable loss to himself which 
the carrying out entailed. He could do his duty, 
but he had not arrived at that stage of good- 
ness when he could do it and be glad. 

Preachers are fond of telling us that the mere 
exercise of duty leaves a glow of pleasure in 
the breast, and a degree of happiness which no 
sinning can confer. This may be the excep- 
tion, but it is not the rule. If it were so, duty 
would not be the hard task that it is. Far oftener 
than the genial glow of self-satisfaction, we have, 
our duty completed, to commence a fresh war- 
fare with a cold, sickly sense of disappointment 
and regret for pleasure which might have been 
ours, and which the devil whispers us we are 
the one person in the world who would have 
dreamt of turning our backs upon. 
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There is no doubt about its right, nor its 
future reward ; but if it is pleasant at the time, 
or even soon afterwards, why is it so easy to 
tread the broad road, and so hard to keep in 
the straight and narrow way ? 

John Wardlaw did not find it warming or com- 
forting to look back upon that afternoon's work. 
He felt depressed and unhappy, and was just 
walking off, in the face of Simpson's communi- 
cation, when the study door opened, and Mr. 
Stuart's face appeared. 

* Jack ! my dear fellow ! is that you ? Just 
come in here for a minute, will you ? ' at which 
request our hero retraced his steps and entered 
the rector's sanctum. The first things which 
struck his sight, on doing so, were the figures of 
Balchin, uneasily shuffling about the floor, 
having been apparently interrupted in the midst 
of a heated argument ; Joe standing sheepishly 
in one corner of the room ; and poor little 
Winifred, her thin cotton dress drenched 
through and through with the heavy rain, her 
yellow hair lying wet upon her shoulders, with 
a big baby of some five or six months old 
clasped tightly in her arms. 

She coloured violently as John Wardlaw 
entered and saluted her kindly, particularly 
when she saw the look of surprise which he 
threw towards her burden; she bent forward 
over the child as though she would try with 
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her fragile form to hide its presence, but the 
baby, being by this time wide awake, crowed 
defiantly, rearing out of its mother's arms, 
and not appearing in the least ashamed of itself 
as it ought to have done. 

Mr. Stuart, having carefully reclosed the 
study door, seated himself in what Pussy used 
to call his ' throne,' a large morocco-lined arm- 
chair, and motioning John Wardlaw to a seat 
near at hand, began to give him some explana- 
tion of the reason he required his presence. 

* Some rather unfortunate circumstances have 
come to light, John, with regard to Balchin's 
daughter, there, but as he, I consider, most un- 
advisedly' (here the rector visibly frowned in 
the direction of his clerk) ' has chosen to make 
them as public as he can, the facts will be all 
through the village before night, and there can 
be no possible reason why you should not know 
them at once. Being so old a resident also of 
Sutton Valence, and having seen so much of 
Winifred, I thought, perhaps, you might help us 
in the business, and also be useful hereafter as 
a witness if any be required. 

' You say, Balchin, that in consequence of 
your daughter's misfortune you utterly refuse 
to take her back into your house. Have you 
considered what the consequence of such a 
harsh proceeding on your part may be ? ' 

' Well, Sir,' commenced Balchin, with the 
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sanctimonious manner which he invariably as- 
sumed when in the presence of the rector, ' I 
thought that you and Mrs. Stuart ' 

'Leave Mrs. Stuart out of the question 
altogether, if you please,' said the rector coldly. 

Balchin looked confused, coughed, and began 
anew. 

' I thought that your reverence would be the 
last person to recommend that I should bring a 
young woman beneath my roof who can go 
to behave as, I grieve to say, my daughter has 
done. I have been afficted in many ways. Sir, 
since my youth up. I have had many a sorrow, 
but I have striven to do my duty in the parish 
and my family, and little did I think that such 
as this would be the end of all my care and 
teaching. I have striven for my children, 
Sir. Their poor mother left me seven on 
'em to rear and pervide for, and I thank 
the Lord I have done my duty by 'em daily, 
and have nothing to reproach myself with. My 
daughter, there, has had every advantage that a 
pious teaching and the love of a father can give 
her. Leastways, I have tried to do my best, 
the Lord helping me ; and that she should finish 
up by coming to me with a child in her arms, 
and asking of me to take her home and pervide 
for them both, is a bitter pill. Sir — it's more 
than I expected. Sir.' 

' I never asked you,' cried Winny boldly, and 
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then turning towards the rector and John 
Wardlaw, she continued, ' Oh I gentlemen, it's a 
hard thing for a girl to have to tell her own 
story in a case like this ; but as Heaven is 
above me. Sir (and, Mr. John, I'm sure you'll 
believe me), I have never asked or wished my 
father to take me home again. I left Sutton 
as soon as ever I found what was likely to be, 
lest I should prove too great a shame to him 
and the lads, and I should never have come 
back if it hadn't been for Tom's letter, saying 
as my Kttle Benny was so ill ' 

'Don't you call him "your little Benny,'" 
interrupted her father with stem virtue. 

' As Uttle Benny was dying,' went on the girl 
humbly, ' and then I did venture to visit home 
. 'again for awhile, just to see how the child was. 
I couldn't leave my Uttle one behind me. 
Sir ; but I was feared to tell my people of him, 
and so I hid him in the Castle ruins, and if it 
hadn't been for this unlucky storm, I should have 
carried him off again just as I brought him. 
But it all came out on account of the rain. I 
was so afraid for the baby.' And Winifred 
tried to disentangle the Uttle chubby hand from 
her hair as she spoke. 

'Winifred,' said Mr. Stuart, 'it appears to 
me that your father's chief cause for anger is 
your refusal to teU him the name of the man 
who has deceived you. Why will you not 
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disclose it ? You tell me that you shall never 
have any more communication with him, and 
that he is not likely to seek it. What harm 
then can there be in letting us know whose the 
child is ? He is bound to support it, you know, 
whoever he may be/ 

' Aye,* said the elder Balchin, ' and to pay me 
for the loss of my daughter's services into the 
bargain. I've got enough children to support 
for myself; it's not to be supposed that I can 
keep other people's, to say nothing of my having 
ia girl on my hands as no one would marry.' 

* I don't want you to support him,' cried 
Winifred, turning quickly upon her father. 
' You've never loved me, nor any of us, for all 
you say to the contrary ; you left me to myself 
ever since I lost mother, and never cared where 
I went, or who I went with. If you had loved 
me, father, as other fathers love their girls, and 
said a soft word to me now and then, in return 
for the duty you made me pay, this baby, unless 
he had come in wedlock, wouldn't have been 
here, may be, this day. But you've cursed me, 
aiMi^,struck me, and made me sick of my life, 
till I was thankful to anyone who said a kind 
word to me or did a kind act.' 

'It's lies !' exclaimed Balchin, fearful of the 
effect such communications might have upon the 
rector ; ' it's all false. Sir. This unhappy wench 
is ' 
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' Be quiet, if you please,' said Mr. Stuart, 
shortly, as he turned to Winifred. 'If you 
won't tell the name of your betrayer to your 
father, Winny, will you tell it to me ? Otherwise 
we can never see justice done to you, and the 
support of this child will rest entirely on 
yourself.' 

'I can work for him. Sir,' said the young 
mother fondly; 'but I won't give up the 
name of his father. It wouldn't be of no use, 
and I couldn't do it. He is a married man, 
and ' 

' Married ! oh, Winpy !^' said Mr. Stuart. 

' That is to say,' continued the girl, struggling 
painfully with her confusion, ' he wasn't married 
when^-^oh ! Sir,' she added, her Uttle pale face 
lighted up with the intensity of her feeling, 
' don't ask me any more ; don't press me, 
please, because I loved him so much, and this 
would never have been if I hadn't thought that 
he loved me. And he did. Sir ; he did indeed ; 
and baby's just like him ; and I'll die — I'll die,' 
she repeated with energy, ' before he shall think 
that I would make claim upon him for the child 
of our love. Oh ! Sir, my heart shall break 
first ! ' And with this she sank upon the floor 
and commenced sobbing bitterly. The rector 
rose from his chair, and crossing the room, 
gently touched her and tried to raise her ; but 
she shrunk from him. 
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* Winifired, my child/ he said softly, ' I have 
known you from a baby. Are you afraid of me ? 
You may be quite easy/ he added, as he seated 
her in a chair ; ' nothing shall be extorted from 
you that you do not wish to tell. I honour your 
motive for silence, and will see that; it is not 
outraged. 

' Balchin,' he continued, addressing his clerk, 
' it is my duty to let you know that I highly 
disapprove of the part you have taken in this 
affair. You stand in a responsible position in 
this parish, and ought to be an example to other 
fathers how to treat their children, and ' 

' Well, Sir, I am sure I have striven, with the 
'elp of 'eaven, to foUow a father's feehn's in the 
matter, and to ' 

'A father's feelings,' exclaimed Mr. Stuart 
sternly, ' can hardly have influenced you to drag 
a wretched girl like that, with her tender infant, 
all through this dreadful weather to confront her 
with myself, in order just to expose her shame 
and bring it more bitterly home to her.' 

' Well I your reverence could scarcely have 
expected me to harbour her whilst so hardened 
under my roof, and I thought the hinfluence of 
a minister might make her explain this affair.' 

' There are honest gals living round about us,' 
here interposed Joe Balchin sullenly, thinking of 
his refined Polly Willett, ' and used to visit us 
at times, and no one wouldn't like to be asked 
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to sit down with a gal as has downright lost her 
character.' 

But Mr. Stuart took no notice of the in- 
terruption. 

'Your duty as a father, Balchin, is most 
assuredly, as far as in you lies, to hide your 
children's faults, and not expose them to the 
gaze of a cruel world. What good have you 
possibly done this unhappy child by letting all 
my household know the ruin which has hap- 
pened to her?' 

'I've always borne a good character, Sir,' 
rephed Balchin, who, with all his wish to shine 
before his rector, was naturally extremely 
obstinate, ' and been taught to say, with David 
of old, " The wicked shall not tarry in my 
sight." ' 

' I scarcely think you are quite fit to compare 
with David yet, Mr. Balchin,' said the rector, 
' and a more moderate degree of Christianity than 
you seem to aspire to, would suit my ideas better 
of what a parish clerk and the father of a 
motherless girl should be.' 

' But consider the heinousness of the sin, Sir.' 

* And what must be the heinousness of your 
sins and mine then, Balchin ? ' exclaimed the 
rector. ' You, a man of years, can dare to pro- 
fess a spirit of rehgion, and yet stand there and 
in sober earnestness speak to another man thus ? 
If this child's yielding to the seductions of a 
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person, probably far older and wiser than her- 
self, be so heinous a crime, where shall you and 
I appear? Look back over the arena of your 
own youth, before time had cooled the fever of 
your blood, and experience had taught you that 
the gain of such things never counterbalances 
the loss, and if you can honestly tell me that 
you passed through that fiery ordeal without 
sin, I will credit your belief that Winifred is 
too grievous a transgressor to associate with you 
or your sons.' 

' But men. Sir,' commenced Balchin. 

'God made no difference between the laws 
for men and women, Balchin. They were made 
for and given to all alike. I know that the 
world has made such laws for itself, but I have 
no faith in their being credited by Heaven. But 
the Almighty created women by far the weaker 
sex, and therefore my sense tells me that if in 
the great day of reckoning any difference is 
made between us the advantage will be on their 
side. Added to which, in such cases as the 
present, women invariably bear their punish- 
ment whilst on earth in loss of character, and 
justice does not condemn the criminal who has 
worked out his sentence. And now you know 
what my ideas will be on the subject if you 
persist in refusing to take your daughter home.' 

' Will she give up the name of the man as 
has ruined her ? ' again demanded Balchin. 
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' Never ! ' said Winifred firmly. 

' You hear her say that she will not, Balchin.* 

* Then I'll send the brat to its parish work- 
house, and Winny can come back if she 
choo^s to do her duty.' 

' Oh ! no ! ' screamed Winifired, darting from 
her seat to the side of Mr. Stuart. ' He can't, 
Sir — can he ? — he can't take my baby from me, 
my poor Kttle baby, who has only me. Shall 
we be separated ? Oh ! Sir I protect us. Leave 
me my child, and Til go away from Sutton and 
never set foot in it again ; but I should die if 
they took it from me.' 

* Be quiet, Winifred,' said Mr. Stuart ; ' no one 
has the power to separate you from your infant. 
Balchin, this girl is by law, as the father cannot 
be traced, compelled to support her child. You 
cannot send one to the workhouse without the 
other. My question is, do you intend to take 
them both back to your protection, and prevent 
perhaps a greater evil happening to your daugh- 
ter for the future ? ' 

'No! I'll be d d if I do!* exclaimed 

Balchin, forgetting himself in his excitement. 
The next minute he saw that he had made an 
irreparable mistake, but then it was too late. 

* Leave the room,' said the rector in a tone 
of anger, ' and the house also. You appear to 
have strangely forgotten to whom you are 
speaking.' 
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As the father and son shuffled out after each 
other, in obedience to this command, Winifred 
looked up timidly to the rector and said, 

' Let me go too. Sir ; I disgrace the house 
every minute I stay in it. Let me go ' back 
where I came from.' 

* What to-night, child?' said Mr, Stuart, 'and 
in this rain ; it is impossible I ' 

' But what am I to do, then, Sir ? ' she de- 
manded anxiously. 

' Come with me, Winny,' he answered kindly. 
* There are beds to spare in this house, even for a 
poor little outcast like yourself. Come with me 
to the housekeeper's room. You know old Mrs. 
Nelson, don't you ? and you won't mind her ? ' 
And taking the girl by the hand, he led her 
from the apartment. 

Having reached that of the housekeeper, and 
made her understand in a few mild words the 
state of the case, he commended Winifred to her 
careful keeping. 

' She will stay here, probably, for a few days, 
Mrs. Nelson, until I have settled what she had 
best do. I dare say you can find a bedroom for 
herself and her baby, and a dry ^uit of clothes 
in the poor-basket for this little wet mortal. 
Set about it at once, and make them both com- 
fortable.' But, as he was turning away, Winifred 
caught hold of his hand. 

' Oh! Sir,' she exclaimed, ' poor Httle Benny ! ' 
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' Is he much worse ? ' demanded Mr. Stuart 
kindly. 

' He was dying fast, Sir, when I left him this 
afternoon, and I am not with him. Oh! my 
poor boy ! ' and burning tears began to fall fast 
upon her sleeping child. 

' I win send up at once, and ask how he is,' 
said Mr. Stuart, with his usual benevolence. * Be 
comforted, Winifred ; he will not miss you, pro- 
bably, and this little one would.' 

Still she cried; and when he stooped to 
whisper some words of consolation in her ear, 
he found that her grief was not all for Benny. 

'Is there no hope for me, Sir?' she asked 
convidsively. ' Do you think I shall be damned 
for this ? Shall I never go to heaven with my 
baby?' 

'God forbid, Winny,' rephed Mr. Stuart 
solemnly. ' My poor child, if sin could keep us 
out of heaven we should none of us go there.' 

'But mine has been so great. Sir; so much 
greater than other people's.' 

The rector smiled inwardly at the girl's inno- 
cence, but he did not let her see it. 

'There is no sin too great for forgiveness, 
Winny. Eepentance and faith are the only two 
keys which can open the gates of heaven for 
any of us, and they are needed for the smallest 
of sins as well as the greatest. Pray, my child, 
to be kept from further evil, and take the 
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punishment which your fault will bring upon you 
in this world meekly, and the crown will be 
yours as the cross is now. But I must leave you 
to Mrs. Nelson's care; for you are too weak 
and weary to think of anything but drying and 
refreshing yourself. I will see you again before 
long, Winny, and in the meanwhile you shall 
soon have news of little Benny.' 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

AFTER THE STOJM. 

Approach the chamber; look upon his bed ; 
His is the passing of no peaceful ghost^ 
Which as the lark arises to the sky^ 
'Mid morning's sweetest breeze and softest dew, 
Is winged to heaven by good men's sighs and tears ! 

Old Play, 

The violence of the summer storm had spent 
itself, the lightning had ceased, the thunder 
died away in the distance, and the pelting rain 
given place to a gentle shower, which fell with- 
out sound, though incessantly, whilst a warm 
aromatic moisture was rising from the rich black 
mould of the soaked flower beds, and the moon, 
which had risen feebly pale, was struggling to 
disperse the veiling clouds which marred her 
briUiancy. 

It was past twelve o'clock at night, and the 
inhabitants of Castlemaine, for the most part, 
were wrapt in slumber. Mr. Stuart, having dis- 
missed for the time being all parochial and 
other anxieties from his mind, was sleeping the 
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sleep of the just, and even poor Winny, who, 
having received the news of her little brother's 
quiet death during the evening, had cried her- 
self into forgetfiilness, only woke every now and 
then, as nursing-mothers will, when the little 
form beside her stirred, or the baby-hps sought 
their accustomed nourishment. 

Of all that large household, only two people 
were unable to lose their troubles in the 
arms of nature's nurse, and those, the very 
two who appeared to have least cause for 
anything like care. They were, of course, our 
lovers. 

Henrietta Stuart, after having been kissed 
and had her hght extinguished the last thing at 
night by her devoted mother, was still lying 
wide awake upon her bed, shifting her posi- 
tion every minute. First turning so that she 
might watch the pale moonshine streanung in 
upon the floor through the half-closed Venetians 
of her window ; then, round to the other side 
that she might see nothing at all ; finally jump- 
ing out of bed altogether, to drink cold water 
and pace up and down the carpet with her 
naked feet, and to gaze vacantly into the 
peaceful-looking garden, untU she considered 
she was sufiiciently cool to return to bed 
again, and conmience the same proceedings 
over again. 

But our hero had no kind mother to see after 
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him the last thing at night, or to leave him to 
rest with the sound of her blessing in his ears. 
He had not thought of going to bed at all yet, 
but sat smoking at the open window, contem- 
plating, Uke Miss Stuart, the scene before him. 
His bedroom looked out at the back of the 
house, along which there ran a wide verandah 
covered with creeping plants, and, as he lingered 
there, the scent of the jessamine and noisette 
roses, which chmbed so high that he could have 
touched them with his hand, was almost strong 
enough to overpower the aroma of his cigar. 
The trees which sheltered the grounds were too 
heavy with wet to permit them to hft their 
leaves, even in the face of the sUght night-breeze 
which had arisen, whilst by the light of the 
moon John Wardlaw could see that the gera- 
niums, heliotropes, and other blossoms which 
filled the baskets were weighed down to 
the very earth by the soaking they had under- 
gone, and were quite powerless to recover 
themselves. 

It was strange he should note aU these little 
things, for his heart was very heavy, and his 
brain ftdl of thought ; and yet all the time that 
he pondered on what concerned the happiness 
of his life he kept on observing the poor beaten- 
down flowers and heavily-laden trees, and won- 
dering to himself how soon they would raise 
their heads, or whether they would ever look 
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the same again as they had done. Two things 
troubled him. Of course the first and greatest 
was the interview he had had that day with 
Henrietta Stuart. To think that her unhappi- 
tiess should be on account of himself, and that 
he should never have discovered it before, was 
a wonderful thought to contemplate, and not 
less so was the rapid glimpse he had at the 
same time taken into his own heart, and the 
secret he had found hid there. 

Since the day that Mrs. Temple had scoffed 
at him on the subject of the rector's daughter, 
John Wardlaw had often caught himself recall- 
ing her words, and trying to fancy what he 
should feel hke if such a vast improbability 
should ever come to pass. And he had 
known that his interest in Pussy Stuart grew 
daily ; that he was always beaming and cheerful 
in her presence, and disposed to be dull when 
away from her ; and yet, though he had gone 
through the ordeal before, had evinced the 
same symptoms, and experienced the same 
wonderment at their source, he had been fool 
enough not to guess from what cause they now 
proceeded. 

This was for what he blamed himself so bit- 
terly ; that he had not discovered the danger 
which threatened them earlier, and taken means 
to prevent it. 

But, looking back upon the last few months. 
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he could not decide withia himself which was 
the precise moment in which he had been suffi- 
ciently presumptuous to fall in love with the 
heiress of Castlemaine. It had certainly not 
been since his interview with Mrs. Temple at 
Hounslow, because his feeUngs, such as they 
were then, had remained imchanged, except, 
perhaps, by gathering a little in force and inten- 
sity. But when he seriously set himself to review 
the past, it appeared to John Wardlaw as if he 
had felt for her as he felt now, all his life ; as if 
his love for Pussy Stuart was of the growth of 
years, and had existed long before that other 
fierce passion came between him and the image 
of his dear old plajrmate. Looking backwards, 
soberly and sincerely, he could not recall the 
time when he did not care for her ; from the 
first year in which he had met her — a little girl 
in full short petticoats and flowing golden-tipped 
hair — to the moment when he found her in the 
summer-house, and read by the light in her 
earnest, eloquent grey eyes, the fight she could 
not prevent or conceal, that she loved him as 
he loved her. 

What a discovery ! what a miserable, wretched 
discovery for them both ! 

It was a discovery in which there was every- 
thing but hope — a Pandora's box, without the 
only ingredient in it which could have made its 
bitter contents bearable. And of that there was 
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none: look on which side he chose, honour, 
love, and pride combined to forbid his even 
dreamiijg that such a blessing should arise to 
illuminate the darkness of his fate. 

The invariable and trusting kindness of the 
Stuarts to him, and their own views and wishes 
for their daughter, would have been sufficient 
in themselves to raise a complete barrier to any- 
thing like his aspiring to the blessing of her 
love ; but when his poverty was superadded, 
and compared to her expectations, John Ward- 
law felt, indeed, that his heart might just as 
well have fixed itself on the possession of a 
princess of the blood royal. He was a man, it 
is true, and liable to all a man's feelings on the 
subject, but he felt that he should have known 
better than to have subjected his unruly will and 
affections to such a dangerous companionship. 

But Pussy Stuart ! — dear Uttle Pussy — ^with 
her frank outspoken nature ; her sweet girlish 
ways ; her generous womanly sentiments ; his old 
love and playfellow : who could have foreseen 
danger in the renewal of the intimacy of his 
childhood ? 

Yet even as he thought upon these things, and 
could have groaned in his spirit to find the 
thought so bitter, John Wardlaw did not quite 
feel that all was over. He had not yet expe- 
rienced what it was, his eyes opened to his love, 
to miss the sunshine of her presence ; to sit 
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down in his lonely room, and feel that she was 
lighting up the homestead of another man. 

He had just tasted the cup of fame, and the 
first taste of that draught is very sweet. It is 
not worth while in any undertaking to run 
down the very beginners; the veterans in the 
art can afford to smile upon their errors, and 
prophesy that with toil they will do well. But 
when the recruits show signs of doing well with- 
out the toil ; when they miss the tedious hUl 
which leads to the Temple of Pame, and find an 
easy cut across country instead, then the old 
soldiers are not quite so ready to applaud and cry 
' Bravo ! ' It is the case over again of the mur- , 
murings against the laboiu:er who toiled but one 
hour in the vineyard, and yet received the same 
wages as those who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day. They commence at once to 
cavil at his produce; he works too fast; he 
sweats too little; he wiU ruin his prospects; 
and the harder the aspirant for honours toils, and 
the higher he dimbs up the ladder of popularity, 
the more his confreres get hold of his legs and 
try to drag him down. John Wardlaw had not 
yet arrived at this stage of the proceeding ; his 
first attempt to thrust himself on the notice of 
the pubhc had been very good for a first at- 
tempt, and the desire to encourage a tyro sin- 
cere and genuine. But had he accomplished 
something really worth rivalry, he would pro- 
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bably have found the plaudits changed into 
sneers, the clapping into hissing, and the praise 
into detraction. 

It is a great mistake to measure the merits 
of our work from the reception it meets with at 
the hands of the world. 

John Wardlaw imagined that a bright future 
lay before him so far as his painting was con- 
cerned ; the path to glory looked very sunny in 
prospective, and there were numerous roses 
strewn about the way ; and the thought tended 
much to mitigate the pain of that other thought, 
which told him that, were his road dreary or 
, otherwise, he could never hope to have the com- 
pany of Pussy Stuart to cheer and comfort him. 

A true man ever sets his worldly ambition 
before his love; and, strange to say, those who 
do so are the most looked up to and courted by 
the other sex ; and where it is not the case, it 
will generally be found that there is something 
effeminate about the nature. Mars is not sup- 
posed to use the lap of Venus as a pillow except 
in the interval of war's alanns ; and if he at- 
tempts it for a continuance, he is sure to end by 
finding that he has made Venus thoroughly and 
effectually sick of him. 

To return to our hero. 

He was glad that he had had strength of 
mind to speak to her as he had, though the 
remembrance of her tearful eyes, and the 
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knowledge that she would never know how 
much he loved her in return, smote him bitterly. 

Yet he had done right, and right should have 
reaped its own reward. Perhaps it did ; but it 
looked rather a sorry reward, reflected in the sad 
face of John Wardlaw, as he gazed out of his 
bedroom window. The other thought which 
troubled him was about Winifred Balchin; When 
she had said (inadvertently as he thought from 
the deep blush which immediately succeeded 
her words) that her child was just like its father, 
John Wardlaw had raised his eyes naturally and 
regarded the infant. He had never thought 
until that moment but that the girl's betrayer 
was a man in her own class of life, or perhaps 
one of the farmers' sons round about ; but as 
he now, for the first time, took notice of the 
baby, something in its little features struck him 
as familiar. He did not know much about in- 
fants naturally, but this one appeared to him as 
being very fat and white, and having a large 
pair of wide-open china-blue eyes. The eyes 
were what attracted him first, for although 
Winifi:ed's were also blue and large, they were 
of a diSerent shape and expression, and he 
knew at once that the baby's reminded him of 
no one but Leofric Temple. 

Was it possible that his step-brother, who had 
come between him and a^woman's pledged word, 
with less scruple than he would have outbid him 
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at aa auction, could have doubled his iniquity 
by deserting at the same time a girl who had 
so strong a claim upon him ? He could scarcely 
believe it, dishonourable as he knew him to be ; 
but still the suspicion troubled and annoyed him, 
and made tim long for a few minutes' conver- 
sation with Winifred herself, so that he might 
have the question settled by her own denial. 

Wrapt in thought, he was not yet so absorbed 
as to be unable to notice surrounding objects, 
and his quick ears had listened attentively for 
some minutes to the tramp of a heavy foot upon 
the gravelled drive, before a figure appeared at 
the back of the house and directly beneath his 
bedroom window. Supposing the midnight 
intruder to be some village thief who had con- 
ceived a fancy for the rector's choice flowers, 
John Wardlaw was just about to shout and warn 
him of his proximity, when, attracted by the 
preparatory movement, the man glanced quickly 
towards his vicinity, and discovered the face of 
the ostler from the ' Eoyal Hussar.' 

' Halloa, Tom, is that you ? ' exclaimed John 
Wardlaw, taken by surprise. 

' You're the very gent I want. Sir,' replied 
the man, touching his cap. ' I've been sent up 
from the Captain's to fetch you ; and Miss Ahce, 
she told me you lay at the back of the house. 
The Captain's took worse. Sir, and they want you 
to go down to the village immediate to see him.' 
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' Is he very ill, Tom ?' exclaimed our hero as 
he rose from his seat. 

' I don't know, Sir, I'm sure,' said the ostler, 
' but they've got the doctor in the house, so the 
servant told me.' 

John Wardlaw threw away his cigar, hurried 
on his coat and hat, and taking his boots in his 
hand, proceeded to leave his room. 

' Go round to the front of the house and wait 

for me,' he first whispered to the man from 

his window, and in a few seconds he had 

joined him there. Thieves were not prevalent 

in Sutton Valence and its environs, and the 

bolts and bars of Castlemaine, like most of 

the gentlemen's houses, were easily fastened and 

unfastened. 

' Won't you leave word of your going, with 

some of them. Sir ? ' suggested the ostler, as John 

Wardlaw leant against the side of the portico, 

pulling on his boots. 

' No, not now,' was the reply ; ' they are all 
asleep ; it's no use disturbing them. I will send 
round word in the morning. It's lucky I had 
not yet turned in.' 

And with one look up to the windows of the 
room where he imagined that she was soundly 
sleeping in her youth and innocence, he accom- 
panied the ostler back to Sutton Valence. 

On jeaching his father's house he was met 
by AHce. 
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* Oh ! Jack, dear,' she said, 'I am so glad 
you have arrived. I'm afraid poor papa is 
very ill. But do come in here, and see the 
doctor.' 

Dr. Barlow, a white-headed old gentleman, 
who had pulled John Wardlaw through most of 
his childish disorders, was seated in the dining- 
room in solitary state, and appeared sleepy and 
dull and uncomfortable. 

' How are you, my dear boy ? how are you ? ' 
he exclaimed, as he shook hands with the son 
of the house. It was a peculiarity of Dr. Bar- 
low's that he never could say a sentence without 
repeating it. 

' How is my father. Sir ? that is more to the 
purpose,' replied John Wardlaw. 

' Haven't they told you ? haven't they told 
you ? ' was the rejoinder ; and Dr. Barlow as- 
sumed a solemn air. ' He's very ill, my dear 
John, very ill indeed. A stroke of paralysis. 
I've watched it coming on for a long time, a 
long time. I don't think he will get through the 
night, not through the night.' 

John Wardlaw never professed to care for 
his father, nor his father for him, but notwith- 
standing his interview with the Maidstone doc- 
tor of the year before, he had no idea that 
the end of it all was so close at hand ; and 
the news, taking him by surprise, was a shock 
to him. 
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' No, I had not heard anythiDg,' he replied 
gravely. ' I had no idea the case was so serious. 
Ahce, who is with my father now ? ' - 

' Only mamma, dear, and Hannah.' 

' Can I go up ? ' 

' Yes, if you like, Jack ; but he is quite insen- 
sible, and has been so ever since the attack.' 

' When did it come on ? ' 

' About nine o'clock this evening, and I would 
have sent for you before, but mamma would not 
let me. Papa had been out. Jack, as usual, and 
I suppose had just returned, but we were both 
upstairs. The first thing we heard was a fall, 
and when we ran down, there he was, lying in 
the hall, quite powerless, and unable to take 
notice of anything, and he has been so ever 
since.' 

'How dreadful ! ' exclaimed her brother. 'Will 
his senses not return before death. Dr. Barlow ? ' 

' I don't think so, my dear John, I don't think 
so,' rephed the old doctor. Captain Wardlaw 
has been breaking up for years, for. years — ask 
Anderson, of Maidstone, if it is not the case — 
and he's done up, my dear John, done up.' And 
here Dr. Barlow took a pinch of snuff, and 
tapping the box, handed it to John Wardlaw. 
He put it away gently from him, and sat 
down by the table, leaning his head upon his 
hand. 

After a while, he rose, and went upstairs, 
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where he found Mrs. Wardlaw and Hannah, 
shedding equal quantities of tears, and lament- 
ing with and consoling one another as if the 
anticipated loss was a mutual one. 

A single look at the ghastly figure out- 
stretched upon the bed was sufficient for him ; 
a single glance at the pinched features, drawn 
to one side ; at the glazed eyes ; the half-open 
mouth ; at this sudden and dreadful ending of 
a wasted and misspent life. Our hero had plenty 
of sentiment about him, but no sentimentaUty, 
and stiU less variableness of disposition. He 
could not join in the loud lamentations over the 
close of an existence which had been one long 
curse to all connected with it ; nor could he, at 
the eleventh hour, get up a mock show of fiUal 
affection with which to usher his parent out of 
the world. He bent down once to the inani- 
mate corpse-like looking form, and said, 
' Father, do you know me ? ' 
But there was no response ; do flicker of the 
eyelids, or tremulous motion of the lips, to show 
that he was either heard or seen ; and, able to 
be of no use, he saw that his presence in the 
death-chamber was unneeded. 

He went downstairs again, and sat in un- 
comfortable suspense with AUce and Dr. Barlow, 
until the day had dawned, and the grey light 
showed in at the unshuttered windows, and 
Hannah came down hurriedly to request the 
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doctor to ' step up and look at master, for they 
thought he had gone.' 

And so he had. In another minute John and 
Alice Wardlaw knew that death was in the 
house, and they were fatherless. 

And what difference could they honestly say 
it would make to them ? 

When a good man dies, who has tried as far 
as in him lay, to do his duty to his God and his 
neighbour; when even a sinner goes from 
amongst us, who, with all his irreligion, has 
loved and succoured his own, let us sit in sack- 
cloth and sprinkle ashes on our heads, for love 
is scarce in this world, and it is the fulfiUing of 
the law. 

But when a wretch is taken away as a blessing 
to the survivors ; taken from a hearth he has 
sullied and dishonoiu'ed ; from children he has 
neglected and ill-used ; whose very salvation per- 
haps he has imperilled ; shall we do the same — 
shall we frustrate the goodness of Providence, 
and lament his place left empty ? We cannot 
openly rejoice, because the world deems that 
unseemly, and we must respect ourselves ; but 
we can say of him as we say of a dog, ' he is 
dead,' and nothing more. 

And well would it be for men like Eobert 
Wardlaw if they could die like a dog, and find 
that death was the end of all things, and that 
there was ' nothing more.' 
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But whilst our good deeds are generally for- 
gotten, with ourselves, our ill deeds too often 
live after us ; and the influence of his did not 
all depart with himself. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

CAPTAIN WARDLAW'S AFFAIRS. 
The evil that men do^ lives after them. — Shassfeabe. 

' But what on earth can he have done with it ? ' 
exclaimed John Wardlaw, as, with a look of 
incredulous surprise, he turned about and con- 
fronted Mr. Philpott. 

It was a few days after his father's funeral, 
and he had reason for his astonishment. 

As soon as the death of Captain Wardlaw 
had been confirmed by Dr. Barlow, John 
Wardlaw had sent intelligence of the event to 
Castlemaine, expressing at the same time his 
intention to take up his abode imder the roof 
of his step-mother as long as his assistance was 
required by her. The first thing, of course, 
to be done was to institute a search for his 
father's wiU, but this had proved unsuccessful. 
Chests of drawers, boxes, wardrobes, and desks 
had been ransacked in vain ; nothing in the 
shape of a legal document had been found any- 
where, and an enquiry of Mr. Philpott, the only 
lawyer in Maidstone whom Captain Wardlaw 
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had ever been known to have visited, had only 
eUcited a confession on his part, of utter igno- 
rance of any of the dead man's intentions with 
respect to the final disposition of his property. 
Captain Wardlaw had never made a will, nor 
alluded to doing such a thing in Mr. Philpott's 
presence ; he had only visited him as a friend. 
The lawyer had imagined that all such arrange- 
ments had probably been made by him many 
years previous to his settling in Sutton Valence, 
and had never troubled his head about the 
matter. It was on a piece with the rest of 
Captain Wardlaw's selfish life ; but his son knew 
that the property was very small, and would be 
easily disposed of between his step-mother and 
sister. The former wept copiously when she 
found there was likely to be any diflSculty 
about the arrangement of her money affairs, 
having a strong prejudice (which, however, she 
had the wit to keep to herself) that her step- 
son would embrace this opportunity to rob her 
of her due ; and she was at first very confident 
of the absolute necessity of Leofric Temple 
being written for, that he might come and look 
after her rights. But this John Wardlaw most 
positively forbid. 

* I have never interchanged many words with 
you on this subject, Mrs. Wardlaw,' he said, 
when she first broached the idea, ' because I 
feared to hurt your feelings ; but the link which 
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binds us together being now, by my' father's 
death, in a great measure broken, I tell you 
most decidedly that if you insult me by inviting 
your son to this house, whilst I remain here, that 
I shall leave it, never to return. And in that 
case you can hardly expect me to continue to 
give you any assistance in your affairs.' 

She knew well that her living comfortably 
or not for the future, depended greatly on her 
step-son, though she could not foresee the whole 
extent of the evil which loomed in the distance 
for her, and, therefore, she submitted to his 
decision, and forbore again to mention the sub- 
ject of her son being summoned. And our 
hero, in one brief note, announcing his father's 
death, had warned that gentleman how he 
should dare to place foot under the same roof 
as himself. 

But the quiet interment in Sutton churchyard 
over, John Wardlaw was anxious to wind up 
his father's affairs at once and return to his own 
duties in London. He had a double reason for 
wishing to leave his old home. now. He was 
flying from it again, not with the same mad and 
revengeful feeling with which his former disap- 
pointment had inspired him, but with a deeper 
and more settled melancholy rooted in his heart, 
for which he felt the only remedy was change 
of scene and action. 

The first business he set himself to do, there- 
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fore, after the funeral, was to present himself at 
the house in Maidstone where it was known that 
Captain Wardlaw banked, and ask the amount 
of his late father's deposit. 

Captain Wardlaw, on selling out of the army, 
was known to have received two thousand pounds 
for his commission. This money was supposed 
to Ue at the Maidstone Bank, and to eke out, by 
the small interest it produced, the income which 
his son allowed him. 

Not a hint had ever reached our hero, or any 
of his family, that the commission money had 
been drawn out by cheque, or otherwise disposed 
of. What, then, was his surprise when, on his 
presenting himself at the bank counter, with the 
aforesaid request on his hps, to hear that the 
balance of Captain Wardlaw's deposit with their 
house consisted of twenty-three pounds and a 
few odd shillings. 

The inteUigence was so unexpected that every 
clerk in the establishment must have read John 
Wardlaw's consternation in his face. 

' Impossible ! ' he exclaimed. ' Are you cer- 
tain? There must be some mistake.' 

One of the partners^ knowing of Captain 
Wardlaw's death, and hearing the exclamation, 
now appeared in person. , 

' I assure you the account is quite right, Mr. 
Wardlaw,' he said, smihng blandly, ' but if it 
will be any satisfaction to you, you shall see the 
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duplicate cheques. Captain Wardlaw invariably 
drew his cheques at the counter, sometimes for 
fifty, but oftener for smaller sums. 

'But I thought the deposit was two thou- 
sand pounds,' said John Wardlaw, unable at 
once to get over his surprise at the unwelcome 
intelligence he had received. 

' It was so originally,' replied the banker ; 
' but that is some ten or twelve years ago ; 
and it has been decreasing yearly since, and of 
late very rapidly. The balance at present in 
our hands is. as the clerk informed you, twenty- 
three pounds, seven shillings and twopence. I 
am sorry you should not have been aware of 
this before, Mr. Wardlaw. Would it be any 
satisfaction to you to see our books ? ' 

' None in the least, thank you,' replied John 
Wardlaw, anxious to conceal his annoyance 
from the person who addressed him. ' I am 
surprised, that is all, not having been informed 
by the late Captain Wardlaw of his withdrawal 
of the money ; but I have not the slightest 
doubt that it is all right. Good morning.' 

' You wUl wish to draw the balance. Sir ? * 
inquired the clerk who had spoken to him 
first. 

' Perhaps I had better,' he repUed ; ' it will 
tend to the readier settlement of Captain 
Wardlaw's affairs.' 

And when he had received the money, and 

VOL. III. M 
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returned it to the hands of his step-mother, 
the afiairs of his late father were found to be 
settled at once. There was nothing more left 
for her support or that of her daughter. 

John Wardlaw might well exclaim to Mr. 
Philpott, with his grey eyes full of surprise, 

'What on earth can he have done with 
it?' 

The Maidstone attorney could tell him no 
more than he could himself: Captain Ward- 
law had drank it away — gambled it away — 
wasted it in still worse manners, perhaps (for 
there is no accounting for the vices of a man 
who drinks) ; but the bare fact alone remained 
— the money was gone, and the support of 
Mrs. Wardlaw and her daughter depended upon 
those who were nearest to them. 

' It will all come upon me,' said poor John 
Wardlaw, as he remembered with horror how 
much he had spent of his own principal, and 
how inadequate was the remainder to fulfil 
the demands likely to be made upon it. 

' But your brother, Mr. Leofiic Temple, Sir, 
should surely be called upon to contribute 
something towards Mrs. Wardlaw's support,' 
said Mr. Philpott, who knew the family cir- 
cumstances well ; ' he is nearer in blood to 
Mrs. Wardlaw than yourself; and you can 
hardly be expected to take the burden of both 
mother and daughter on your own hands.' 
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* He ought^ replied John Wardlaw, ' but I 
doubt if he will ; and, being married, he has 
little enough for himself as it is.' 

He greatly doubted if, even had Leofric 
Temple been able and willing to contribute to 
his mother's maintenance, his wife would have 
permitted him to do so. But upon consulting 
his friend Mr. Stuart, that gentleman's opinion 
was that the son should decidedly be written to 
upon the subject, and at once. 

'You have given up enough during your 
father's lifetime, Jack,' exclaimed the rector, 
warm with his indignation ; ' and I think it is 
shameful that you should now be harassed in 
this manner without any prospect of release. 
Mrs. Wardlaw is not your mother.' And Mr. 
Stuart also communicating his ideas to the 
widow herself, she at last consented, though 
very unwillingly, to ascertain her son's views 
on the matter, though, as she tearfully main- 
tained, it could hardly be expected that her 
dear boy should be able to spare anything for 
her from his own scanty pay. She had always 
told ' poor Capthain Warthlaw ' that the army 
was the most unremunerative profession that 
he could have chosen for her poor ' Leofwic' 

' May be I' rejoined her stepson, with a bitter 
remembrance of the pain he had suffered when 
his step-brother entered the unremunerative 
profession ; ' but otherwise, Mrs. Wardlaw, how 

w 2 
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axe you to live ? My father has left you pen- 
niless, and I have not now more than two 
hundred a year for myself. It is hard for all of 
us ; but I do not see why I am to be the only 
one to suffer. I will do all I can for you, but 
you can scarcely expect me to starve myself.' 

But the question was soon a settled one. 

Mr. Leofric Temple refused, most unreserv- 
edly, to have anything whatever to do with the 
support of Captain Wardlaw's widow. In the 
letter which he wrote to his mother, he did not 
scruple to blame her heartily for having got 
into such a mess by marrying a second time, 
and to upbraid her with her folly in entertaining 
any hopes with respect to his being able to 
help her. He had enough to do to keep him- 
self and his wife (at whom, in passing, he 
levelled a bitter sneer for her levity and ex- 
travagance). As his mother had made her 
bed, so she must he on it ; and as for asking 
his advice, it was loss of time — ^what earthly 
advice, in such a case, could he give ? She'd 
better go out charing, he supposed, at eighteen- 
pence a day ; and as long as she didn't follow 
old Wardlaw's example, and get drunk, he 
concluded that she could keep herself by it, as 
well as other people. And with this filial and 
well-timed jest the epistle concluded. 

Mrs. Wardlaw mourned over it in secret, but 
she was almost too infatuated with the son of 
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her first love to feel the blow as a more keenly- 
sensitive nature would have done. She read as 
much of the letter to John Wardlaw as served 
her purpose — and then he knew for certain that 
these two women were dependent upon him 
thenceforward for all the necessaries of life. 

It was very, very hard — bitterly so ; but he was 
strong, able, and willing to work, and whilst he 
could do so he would never leave them to 
starve. He buckled on his harness and stood 
firm to his resolve, even whilst he knew what it 
must cost him. 

* There is but one thing to be done, Mr. 
Stuart,' he said manfully, as that gentleman 
attempted to persuade him to do himself a little 
justice in the matter ; ' don't try to dissuade me 
from it, or put me out of love with my resolu- 
tion. Alice and Mrs. Wardlaw cannot live 
upon less than two hundred a year — they have 
been brought up like gentlewomen, and for my 
own sake I must help them to keep up the 
appearance as long as I can. If I had not 
launched out this year as I have done, and 
wasted so much of my money in other ways, 
we might have struggled on together ; but as it 
is, I am quite resolved that it is incumbent on 
me to lay aside my chance of fame for the 
present, and get somettiing to do which will 
support myself. I allow it is hard ; God knows 
I feel it ; but it really is the only thing to be 
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done, and therefore it is of no use talking about 
it. I think Sir Edward Home could help me, 
and I shall go up to town to-morrow and consult 
him about it. If I possibly can, you know, I 
shall get something that will not altogether in- 
terfere with my painting ; but in its present 
stage it would not bring me in bread and cheese 
sufficient for my keep. If I am lucky, I shall 
work away at it all the same in my spare time, 
and you may live to see me an R.A., after all — 
who knows? Stranger things have come to 
pass before now.' 

'Noble fellow!' said Mr. Stuart afterwards 
whilst repeating the conversation in the presence 
of his family, 'noble-hearted boy, he couldn't 
have spoken more vaUantly, nor offered to sacri- 
fice himself more cheerfully, if that woman had 
been his own mother and lavished the love of a 
lifetime upon him. I think he is, without 
exception, the finest young feUow that I ever 
came across ; and if I had had a son, I could 
have wished nothing better than that he should 
have been exactly like dear Jack Wardlaw.' 

And of all the hearts that glowed with admira- 
tion as they listened to his recital, one alone 
did not join in the general eulogium which 
followed it, and that one loved John Wardlaw 
so deeply that it could not speak. 

On the next day our hero went, as he had 
intimated, to London, to consult with his friend 
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Sir Edward Home, and his friends at Castlemaine 
waited anxiously to learn the result of his 
journey. 

His conduct under the circumstances had 
excited so much admiration on the part of the 
rector that the fiituxe of his young friend 
appeared to occupy all his thoughts, and made 
him almost forget, for the time being, another 
cause of vexation which had lately troubled 
him. 

Winifred Balchin had again disappeared from 
Sutton Valence, and at a moment when he par- 
ticularly wished to befriend her. Some days 
previously John Wardlaw had asked for an 
interview with the clerk's daughter, but then 
she was already gone. She had only slept three 
nights under the hospitable roof that had re- 
ceived her, on the fourth morning she was 
reported missing, and whether she had gone to 
her seducer, or wandered forth to gain her own 
living in the world, no one could do more than 
guess at. She had carefully left behind her 
everjrthing which had been lent for her own and 
her baby's use, and must have left the premises 
three or four hours before her absence was dis- 
covered. 

Mr. Stuart was exceedingly annoyed about 
the circumstance. He had had a conversation 
with Tom Balchin about his sister, and been 
considerably enlightened thereby on the cruel 
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manner in which the poor girl had been treated 
at home ; and finding that the young man really- 
cared for Winifred and would like to live with 
her, the benevolent rector had planned in his 
own mind to get a situation as gardener for the 
brother in some place where Winifred might keep 
his cottage for him, and Uve quietly with him 
and her baby. But now his kind intentions were 
fiitile, for the girl had taken her lot into her own 
hands again and rejected all guidance or advice. 

She had stepped forth into the wide world, 
her poor base-born child in her arms, with her 
brave woman's heart still big with the secret 
which neither threats nor entreaties would make 
it reveal. She had gone, choosing rather to bear 
the whole weight of her self-imposed burthen 
than to bring a blush of shame into the cheeks 
of those who loved her by accepting their aid ; 
and whether they should ever see or hear of her 
again no one knew, for she had left no trace in 
Sutton Valence by which she might be followed 
or communicated with. 

Mr. Stuart felt sure that Winny's vdsh was to 
live a purer and truer life for the future, and 
therefore he trusted that she might succeed in 
her desire ; but she was very young and weak, 
and he dreaded what might happen to her if she 
fell into the hands of designing and unworthy 
people. 

John Wardlaw, on the contrary, although he 
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communicated his suspicions to no one, could not 
help believing that her ruin was attributable to 
Leofric Temple, and that she had been, in all 
probability, again lured away by his influence. 
There was nothing bad of which he would not 
have believed his step-brother capable ; but in 
this he wronged him. 

Leofric Temple knew nothing of the move- 
ments of Winifred Balchin at this time, nor had 
he more communication with her than his bro- 
ther himself He had robbed her of her virtue, 
and John Wardlaw of his love ; and the one theft 
appeared to sit on his conscience as hghtly as the 
other — yet only in appearance ; for whilst the 
injury he had done the latter seldom troubled 
him, Leofric Temple, do what he would, had no 
power to lay the remembrance of WinnyBalchin's 
grief stricken, pleading eyes, or the touch of her 
little burning hand. They returned again and 
again to haunt the sleep which he took by the 
side of the wife whose famihar beauty had 
already palled upon him, and whose indiffer- 
ence to himself he was tired of trying to disperse 
either by an appeal to her affection, jealousy, or 
pride. 

Yet the girl he had so cruelly deserted had 
left her native village for ever, had gone forth to 
seek her living in a strange place ; and if her 
recreant lover, riepentant, had sought her with 
tears, he would not have found her. 
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Everything connected with Winifred Balchin 
was, to the Sutton Valencers, thenceforward but 
as a tale that is told, for she never saw her native 
pkce again. 

But, in the meanwhile, a new clerk was ap- 
pointed to the village ; for a very few days after 
the interview which he had held with his rector 
at Castlemaine, Joseph Balchin received a formi- 
dable looking document in Mr. Stuart's hand- 
writing, the contents of which were to inform 
him that his services in that parish were dispensed 
with, at once and for ever. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LAST WORDS. 



But still her lips refused to say 'farewell ;* 
For in that word — that fetal word — ^howe'er 
We promise, hope, believe^ there breathes despair. 

Bybon. 

For a fortnight after John Wardlaw's departure 
to London, Mr. Stuart was daily expecting a 
letter from him, detailing tlie result of his 
application to Sir Edward Home, but no such 
communication arrived. He then wrote to his 
address in Conduit Street, begging for some 
news of himself, and four days afterwards he 
received the following letter, dated from the 
baronet's country seat : — 

' Home Park, Surrey, August 10th. 

* My dear Mr. Stuart, ' 

' Your kind letter followed me here. I 
ought to have written to you before, but I have 
not had the heart to do so, although the object 
of my visit has met with greater success than 
I ever hoped for. Sir Edward's cousin. Colonel 
Home, is, it appears, Commissioner of British 
Burmah at the present moment, and Sir Edward 
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says that if I like to go out there with letters 
of introduction from himself, the Commissioner 
is certain to be able to do something for me, 
and that all civil appointments in Burmah are, 
compared to the remuneration of work in Eng- 
land, very lucrative, and with steadily increasing 
pay. I took a few days to consider his offer, 
and then I accepted it, without advice from 
anyone ; most of all was I afraid to ask yours, 
knowing that you would try and dissuade me 
from separating myself so entirely from my 
friends at home. But what better can I do ? 
Employment here fit for a gentleman is more 
difficult to obtain every day; the market is 
glutted with clerks and underlings of every 
degree ; and to tell you the truth, although I 
rather shrink from the idea of embarking in so 
utterly strange an undertaking as a foreign ap- 
pointment, I would go twice as far as Burmah 
to save my pride, and there is something to me 
so distasteful in the idea of a three legged stool, 
that nothing but bare necessity would make me 
mount one. In my present prospects I shall at 
least start once more in life in the position of a 
gentleman, whatever sacrifices I have to under- 
go in order to maintain it. And after all, when 
analysed, what are they ? My sister AHce will 
in the course of time probably marry, and have 
interests of her own ; and besides herself, your 
family are the only friends I possess in England. 
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Sir Edward tells me that I shall commence 
work on nothing less than thirty pounds a 
month, and with the aid of a little patience 
may be home again for good before the hair on 
my head is grey. Of course the voyage and 
outfit will obhge me to use some of my remain- 
ing principal, but it shall be as little as possible, 
for Alice and Mrs. Wardlaw's sake ; and my foot 
once on Burmese soil, I hope to be able to 
keep myself. My mind being made up on the 
subject, Sir Edward wrote by the last mail to 
his cousin concerning me ; and as delays are 
dangerous, and I have no reason for putting ofi* 
the evil day, I have decided to start for Calcutta 
by the first steamer in September, and have 
already put my name on the list of passengers ; 
so it is too late for you to try your eloquence 
of persuasion upon me, and all you have to do 
is to offer your congratulations upon my suc- 
cess. My preparations will keep me in town 
for the rest of this month, but I shall run down 
the last thing to dear old Sutton, and say 
" good bye " to all of you. I have, of course, 
written to Alice on the subject. I hope the 
poor girl will not feel my decision much. With 
kind remembrances to your family, 

' Ever yours truly, 

' John Wardlaw.' 

When Mr. Stuart received this letter, he was 
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most thoroughly and completely upset. Think- 
ing of the life this man had led, of the con- 
tinued obstacles which had crossed his path to 
success, until they culminated in his father's 
sudden death, he could not sufficiently admire 
the courage with which he had accepted this 
last trouble, and the promptitude with which 
he set himself to remedy the evil. 

He was alone in his study as he read John 
Wardlaw's letter, and he felt thankful that no 
one was by to see his weakness ; that a httle 
time was before him in which to school his face 
before he met his family with the news which 
had overpowered himself. He felt that he could 
not have discussed the young man's acts and 
intentions as calmly as he should wish to do if 
his wife and daughter had been at hand when 
the letter arrived. 

There was no need to tell them of it at once ; 
for Henrietta Stuart having intimated to her 
father, on the day following her interview with 
John Wardlaw in the summer-house, that she 
was ready to do as he and her mother thought 
fit in the matter of her marriage, the wedding 
had been fixed to take place on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, the very day that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's steamer ' Dhera ' would 
start from Southampton for Calcutta; and Mrs. 
Stuart was busy now, fi:om morning till night, 
making preparations for the coming event. It 
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was purposed by the fond parents to be a very 
grand wedding — one that should be remembered 
in the village for years to come ; and the labour 
entailed was in proportion to the effect pro- 
posed. Henrietta, alone, did not appear to take 
any interest in the question ; she was languid 
and indifferent — did not care if the new frocks 
for the Sunday-school children were to be blue 
or brown, or if Marsh's field or their own home 
meadow was to be the scene of the rural 
festivities ; she took no interest in her mother's 
fears lest the heavy rains which they had had 
lately would spoil the flowers, and cut off their 
supply for the wedding-day, and had no opinion 
to offer when asked whether coloured blossoms 
were admissible in the bouquets which should 
ornament the church. So absent was she, and 
unlike herself, whenever the subject of the mar- 
riage was under discussion, that Mrs. Stuart 
would often look up from her own work with 
surprise at her daughter's tone of voice — but 
only to resume it with a sigh. 

For Pussy's face, which usually bore the re- 
flection of her frank, warm heart so legibly upon 
its surface, seemed now as if it was resolved to 
tell no tales. She was kind to all of them ; 
perhaps a little more gentle, especially to her 
cousin Martin, than her impetuous nature usually 
dictated to her ; but Henrietta was not herself, 
and her mother (women in affairs of the heart 
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are more keen sighted than men) saw it plainly, 
though she httle guessed the cause. 

The bridegroom expectant, on the contrary, 
with the prospect of happiness so near at hand, 
came out in quite a new character on the 
strength of it, and was actually lively, but he 
generally confined his jokes to the ear of his 
aunt ; he followed his future wife about like a 
dog ; waited on her wishes, and tried to antici- 
pate every want, but he seldom did more than 
this ; he never called upon her to unite with 
him in hymning the praises of connubial bliss, 
and she was grateful for the natural shyness of 
his nature, which prevented him from thus tor- 
menting her. So indifierent did she seem to all 
outward things, that the news of John Wardlaw's 
proposed departure to Burmah did not seem to 
affect her, even to herself. 

They would be separated by the sea, it was 
true, but that was nothing compared to the 
gulf that was just about to yawn between them. 
When she came to reflect on it, she was almost 
glad that he was going. She knew her own 
heart now, and she thought that she knew his, 
and Henrietta Stuart's was not a nature to love 
to dally with the trouble it must bear, and lan- 
guish and sicken within view of its forbidden 
Paradise. If a thing were not within her grasp 
she would rather go away, out of sight of it, and 
try to forget its existence altogether ; if a cross 
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must be hers (as this cross she felt would be for 
life), it would be easier to bear when she had 
not the daily pain of being reminded of how 
much pleasanter hfe's journey might have been, 
trodden with less weighted footsteps. Yes ; she 
was glad he was going to quit England; he 
would thus leave her free to do her wifely duty, 
and to try and forget him ; and in the conviction 
of her gain the courageous girl even thanked God 
in her heart, that He had seen fit to remove this 
obstacle out of her path of hfe. She loved him 
as herself, she would pray for him to her life's 
end — ^but he did not love her — ^and it was better 
so. Before he left her, she was undeceived. 

John Wardlaw came down the last thing, as 
he had promised, to Sutton Valence, to bid them 
all farewell. It was the afternoon of the 3rd 
of September. His luggage had gone on to 
Southampton, and Henrietta Stuart's travelling 
trunks were standing, ready packed for the 
morrow's journey, in the vestibule, when they 
met to part for an indefinite period. 

The morning John Wardlaw had spent at his 
old home, which he had arranged that his father's 
widow and daughter should still continue to 
occupy, but he made his appearance at the 
Castlemaine luncheon table, looking rather pale 
and harassed, but otherwise much the same 
as usual. The whole family was of course 
present, and the conversation was only such 

VOL. III. N 
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as could take place in public. But when the 
meal was concluded, the rector contrived to get 
Jack Wardlaw to himself. 

' I mvst tell you how unhappy I am at your 
going, Jack,' said his old friend, with genuine 
emotion in his voice, ' however little use it may 
be for you to hear it, but I've known you from 
a child, lad, and I've always been very fond of 
you.' 

' Iknow you have,Sir ! ' exclaimed the younger 
man earnestly, 'and I hope you have never 
thought me unmindful of all your kindness; 
but I can assure you there is nothing to regret 
in the fate which lies before me. If you knew 
all the circumstances of my life, Mr. Stuart, you 
would consider that a chance like this, which 
throws a complete change of scene and action 
in my way, is the luckiest that ever happened 
to me. Putting aside altogether my father's 
death, and the consequent train of evils which 
has led to my being compelled to shift for my- 
self, this Burmese, appointment would in any 
case have been the best thing that could have 
befallen me.' 

'But why, my dear Jack? what conceiv- 
able motive can you have for wishing to leave 
England, except the necessity of taking up this 
appointment ? ' 

' I am unhappy, Mr. Stuart,' he rephed in a 
lower tone, ' and have been for some time ; and 
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my trouble is one for which there is no cure, 
except such as self-imposed action and a lucky 
loss of memory may bring to me.' 

' Jack, is it anything in which I could help 
you ? ' exclaimed the rector eagerly. 

' No, Sir, nothing,' said John Wardlaw, and 
a faint flush mounted to his cheek as he spoke. 
' Time alone can do it in this world, and if that 
does not suffice, the grave cures all things.' 

* Do you return to town to-night. Jack?' asked 
Mr. Stuart, wishing to change the subject. 

' No ; I have taken my last look at the dear 
old place, and shall go straight from here to 
Southampton. I gave a farewell dinner to some 
of the fellows of my acquaintance last night, 
and I declare if that old beggar Comicott didn't 
begin to cry in the middle of their cheering. 
The old rascal nearly upset me by his stupidity, 
and particularly as I had been going through 
rather a miserable business with dear sister 
Catherine beforehand. I believe that's the best 
woman in the world, Mr. Stuart ; I don't think 
she could say an imkind thing of a person if 
she tried.' 

' And Sir Edward Home ?' 

' Oh ! he's going to meet me at Southampton, 
and see me off. He has delayed his trip to 
Norway on purpose. Isn't it good of him ? 
Indeed, everybody has been so kind in the 
matter that I begin to think that getting an 

n2 
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appointment in Burmah is the luckiest thing 
that can happen to a man.' 

' Well, it seems all to have taken place very 
suddenly to me,' rephed Mr. Stuart, sighing. ' I 
thought you were settled vrithin hail of us for 
life, and now, in a day as it were, the sea is to 
separate us.' 

' A sudden need makes sudden action neces- 
sary,' said John Wardlaw. * K I passed over 
this opportunity of making my fortune, I might 
never get another; and it is what most men 
would jump at after all.' 

He spoke lightly, as true men wiU when they 
try to hide the heaviness of their hearts ; but 
John Wardlaw's sickened even as he listened to 
the sound of his own voice. 

' Have you heard anything further from your 
step-brother. Jack?' said Mr. Stuart, who had 
been disgusted with the part that Leofric Tem- 
ple had played with regard to the question of 
his mother's maintenance. 

' No, nor am I hkely to do so,' was the re- 
joinder ; ' but I heard something of him the 
other day, which, had he been connected closer 
with myself, would have been anything but 
pleasant. It came through Sir Edward Home, 
who knows some of the senior officers of the 
88th intimately, and who told him in confidence 
that Temple was very unsteady and likely to 
get into trouble at high quarters : the reports, 
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too, about his wife are not refreshing. I am 
afraid she is very much talked of/ 

' I am afraid she is,' replied the rector. ' Pe: 
haps you don't know that young Vaughan, who 
is a curate at Hounslow, is a connection of my 
wife's. We heard through him, some time ago, 
that Mrs. Temple was not visited by any of the 
ladies of the regiment.' 

' Well, she has chosen her own lot, and she 
must abide by it,' said John Wardlaw. 'I wrote 
her a long letter last week, and begged her, for 
the sake of our former intimacy, to be more 
careful of her reputation ; but I am afraid that 
the time for warning (if there ever was such a 
time for her) is past. She will read my letter, 
say " It is just hke Wardlaw's impertinence," 
and then she will tear it in two and forget it 
altogether. When a woman has no heart you 
have no possible hold on her. But I leave by 
the eight o'clock train, Mr. Stuart, and I pro- 
mised AHce that I would see her again. I am 
afraid that I must say " good-bye " to you.' 

' Good-bye, Jack, and God bless you ! ' 

The rector held the young firm hand in his 
own for a few minutes and looked straight into 
the serious grey orbs and at the handsome 
features. Then he dropped it, and brushed 
away, without the slightest shame, the tears 
which had sprung into his own eyes. 

* Jack, if ever you are in any difficulty or 
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trouble about money you will apply to me — 
won't you, my dear boy? Pray promise me 
that before we part ; it will make me so much 
easier.' 

' I promise you, Mr. Stuart.' 

' And you will write to me ? ' 

' By every mail, if you wish it. Who else 
have I to write to ? ' 

' Then, good-bye once more, my boy. Mrs. 
Stuart and Pussy are in the drawing-room. I 
would go there with you, but I am rather upset, 
and they will feel the parting quite enough with- 
out the sight of my long face. Make it as short 
as you can. Jack ; remember that to-morrow is 
Pussy's wedding-day.' 

Kemember it ! — aye, did he not ? 

As he rushed away from his old friend's side 
and sought the drawing-room, he dreaded the 
interview which awaited him more than any- 
thing that had gone before. He was going to part 
with her — ^with Pussy — with his dear, dear old 
love — ^perhaps for ever ; but to-morrow was her 
wedding-day — the day which gave her to arms 
not his own — and he must not say anything to 
upset or agitate her. They loved each other ; 
but they must part like wood or stone, that his 
love's cheeks might be unsuUied by the stain of 
tears upon her marriage-day. Be it so, then. 
He would stand like adamant before her. He 
had made a great resolution and intended to 
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cleave to it, only the sooner it was over the 
better, for to be adamant may be possible but 
it is not natural, and nature will sometimes 
assert her sway. 

With this idea, he never paused before the 
closed door of the drawing-room, but turning 
the handle sharply, entered it at once. The 
hasty movement made its only occupant turn 
her head to recognize the new comer : and the 
only occupant was Henrietta Stuart. As he 
saw it, the treacherous blood mounted to John 
Wardlaw's forehead, and his first impulse was 
to retreat. He had strength to bid her an 
indifferent farewell before her mother; but 
alone the dilfficulty of his task was doubled. 
However, he blurted it out at once. 

' Henrietta, I am going ; I have come to say 
good-bye.' 

She did not speak — she had been prepared 
for it ; she only rose from the sofa, where she 
was seated, and held out her hand to him 
tremblingly. 

' Good-bye, Jack.' 

' Good-bye, dear Pussy ;' and he stood before 
her, holding it tightly between his own. 

Their eyes met and regarded one another 
solemnly. The next day would see them doubly 
and irretrievably parted ; and as they lingered 
there, it appeared to both of them as if they 
were standing beyond the confines of the grave, 
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where the importance of earthly trifles melts 
away, and the secrets of all hearts are revealed. 

' God bless you ! ' she faltered ; but her love 
was too much in her eyes and in her tone. 

At the sight and sound of it, at the thought 
that in a few hours they would be separated, 
to all intents and purposes, for ever, John 
Wardlaw's manhood trampled on his resolution, 
and he forgot everything but that he pas- 
sionately loved the woman before him. 

' Henrietta, dearest ! ' he exclaimed ; ' my 
love and my life ! I am an outcast and an alien 
from your arms ! But give me a word, a look, 
before I go hence, to tell me that we are one in 
heart, if we can never be in deed ! ' 

She raised her long black lashes suddenly ; 
her glorious grey eyes, dilated with joy and 
astonishment, seemed to meet and pierce the 
very depths of his own ; and then with a cry, 
for which he was unprepared — a cry half of 
happiness and half of surprise — she sprang for- 
ward into his embrace, and Pussy, the love of 
his childhood and of his life, lay in his arms. 

They forgot everything then, excepting that 
they loved each other. 

' Oh, Jack,' she murmured, softly, * it has 
been for so long — so long ! At first I thought 
I should hve to see this day ; but lately I have 
given up all hopes of it. And you really love 
me — really — really f — ^better than anyone else 
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in the world ? Better than you have ever loved 
before ? Me — and me only ? ' 

' Pussy,' he answered, passionately, ' I cannot 
remember the hour when I did not love you ! 
I have been wild and half-mad since, but I 
loved you through it all ; and if I had guessed 
the blessed truth, that you returned my affec- 
tion, sooner, the troubles which have encom- 
passed me might never have been. What made 
you love me, Pussy ? ' 

She glanced shyly upwards at his face, and 
as she did so, his hps met hers. 

She did not demur or shrink away, as a girl 
might do at the first seal set upon a happy love. 
She had hungered and thirsted too long — she 
had been nearly starved to death for lack of 
nourishment, and love's feast was spread before 
her. With a passion almost akin to his own, 
her pomegranate mouth rested upon his, whilst 
the fragrance of her breath came and went upon 
his face and made his senses reel beneath its 
influence. Their spirits ' rushed together at the 
meeting of the lips.' 

Only for a minute. Let those who would con- 
demn, remember that the joy was transient, that 
the taste of the wine was all these sinners could 
boast of, and their penalty was, that never after- 
wards had cup or glass, however brimming, the 
power again to satisfy them. 

With that one guilty kiss, Henrietta Stuart 
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came back to herself, and with a feice burning 
like fire at the remembrance of who she was, 
and what she had done, she disengaged her figure 
hastily from the clasp of his strong arms, and 
flung herself upon the sofa. 

' Oh ! Jack,' she exclaimed, ' forget it — pray, 
pray forget it.' What can you think of me ? 

' Think of you,' he answered, as taking a seat 
beside her he attempted to regain possession of 
her hand. ' I only think, what I have ever done, 
that you are the dearest and the sweetest of 
women to me. Pussy darling, don't be unkind, 
— ^look at me, speak to me, tell me again that 
you love me.' 

' I canX she whispered, fearfully. ' Oh ! 
Jack, I have been so wrong, so foohsh. Think 
what I did, and to-morrow is my wedding day.' 

He had almost forgotten it till then ; but now 
he cursed his fate, and hers — raved at the events 
crowding upon them, and which no deed of 
theirs could now anticipate ; and declaimed as a 
lover under the circumstances might have been 
supposed to declaim — but as John Wardlaw had 
promised himself that he would not. 

' I am so poor, my darling,' he exclaimed, 'so 
abjectly poor, how could I have told you of my 
love, and asked you to sink with myself, or be 
a pensioner upon your father's bounty. I had 
no right to lift my eyes up to you — you are so 
fex above me in station, and worth, and beauty 
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— but I am a man, Pussy, and in looking on 
you, I can remember nothing but that you are a 
woman, and my beloved. And now I am going 
away from you — ^I shall never see your sweet eyes 
beaming on me, or hear your dear voice call my 
name again ; for England would be unbearable 
to me, darling, knowing you to be another man's 
wife, and I will never meet you until we stand 
together at the judgment day.' 

' Oh, don't say that. Jack,' she exclaimed, in 
an outburst of feeling, ' or you will break my 
heart. Let me think I shall see you again, 
dearest ; let me dream that the day will come 
when we shall stand together with our hands 
clasped in one another's, and that our last years 
may be cheered by a loving friendship.' 

'To what purpose, my Pussy? Think of 
to-morrow.' 

' I can't do it,' she sobbed, ' I must be free ; 
Oh, God help me ! ' 

Then he was alarmed at what he had done. 
He had broken the promise he had made to 
himself, had undammed the rapid course of 
his own feelings, and allowed them to flow im- 
petuously whither they would ; and what if the 
consequences should be that this woman, warm- 
hearted and passionate as himself, should dare 
to break through the trammels of society and 
openly refuse to fulfil the engagement which 
she had maintained for so long, and the 
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completion of which was now so near at 
hand. 

He loved her as his life. If he could have 
offered her an equivalent in exchange for her 
broken troth, he would have dared and defied 
everything, so that he might take her to his 
bosom in spite of her promise and the world. 

But if he permitted or persuaded her to 
break her engagement for him, it would be as 
if he asked her to keep faith with a shadow, to 
lavish her warm, young love upon a will-o'-the- 
wisp, for he had no prospect of making her his 
wife. 

Added to which, a bitter thought arose of 
the treacherous and ungrateful part he would 
be acting towards his kind friends the Stuarts. 

John Wardlaw was ashamed of himself. 
Sitting down by the girl's side, he forcibly took 
possession of her hand and made her attend 
to him. 

'Pussy, darling,' he said, 'for God's sake 
listen to me. I have been very, very wrong ; 
I have told you, in a mad moment, of a love 
which I can never offer you, and which I should 
have died sooner than confess. The only thing 
we can do to remedy the evil is to try to forget 
it. It was madness, dearest, on your part and 
mine; but you are strong enough, when the 
madness is past, to do what is right, both for 
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yoii and myself. You are courageous and 
honourable, and loving, dear Pussy, and I am 
only everything that is dishonourable to have 
entrapped you into such a scene. Forgive me, 
dear, for I am very miserable ; and yet I cannot 
help thanking you for what you have told me 
to-day. I shall carry the remembrance that 
you love me to my dying hour. I shall never 
touch another woman's lips, darling, for my 
own are sacred to me since yours have pressed 
them ; and the only consolation I shall take 
from England will be, the hope that in Heaven 
you will be given to me, and feel no shadow 
rest upon our love. But in this world, my 
beloved, to hope is hopeless ; and since we 
cannot be blessed, since it is impossible that 
happiness can ever be ours, for Heaven's sake 
let us not add wrong and injustice to the burthen 
of our misery. I am going now, Pussy. I 
cannot forgive myself for what has passed be- 
tween us — but say you forgive me, for perhaps 
I shall enter the shadow of death before we 
meet again.' 

' Forgive you,' she sobbed, ' what have I to 
forgive; my own, my dearest, my beloved? 
Yes, go, and God go with you, and remain 
with me.' 

K he had lingered to echo her farewell, he 
would have added to her remorse and his own. 
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Feeling this, John Wardlaw, with one wild 
ngODided look directed to where she sat, bowed 
down upon the sofa, silently passed fix)m out 
hfer presence — as the sun sinks beneath the 
hoiirai — and the light of Henrietta Stuart's 
life went out with him for evermore. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

ACT THE LAST: SCENE — ^BURMAH. 

Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief ; 
Keligion^ surest, firmest, first and best, 
Strength to the weak, and to the woimded balm ; 
And strenuous action next. Southey. 

A CERTAIN modem and very popular author has 
chosen the Western Hemisphere for his particu- 
lar worship ; the boundless prairies form his 
shrine ; the ' Father of waters ' is his idol, and 
he is, apparently, never weary of hymning the 
praises of the country which he loves. 

But other lands can boast of scenes as fair as 
any the far west can produce ; other forests can 
furnish situations as thrillingly dangerous or 
romantically inconvenient; other rivers are 
broad and swift and strong, and have banks 
which are alive with alligators, and down which, 
when night falls, the wild elephants and crafty 
tigers come to drink their fill. 

Burmah, that country which is so little known 
excepting on the map : whose vast interior of 
primeval' forests and wild river scenery require 
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only the aid of a little imagination, and a fertile 
pen to furnish any quantity of thrilling adven- 
ture, defies American prairies or Australian 
plains to outdo her in fertility or loveliness. 

See her miles and miles of densest forest 
scenery, where the branches of the trees meet 
over-head and interweave, untU they almost 
obliterate the light of heaven, whilst, as if to 
forbid the dissolution of their loving clasp, 
parasites cling to every bough, and twist their 
thongs about each fragile stem, boughing down 
the lower part of the tree by their weight, until 
they reach the ground again and strike root in 
half a hundred places, whUst their fresh verdure 
is intermixed with blossoms of the most gorgeous 
and variegated hues. Here the rhododendrons 
grow in wildest profusion, opening their splendid 
flowers for the benefit of the butterflies alone, 
(butterflies with coats of blue, black, and orange 
plush, and wings that measure eleven inches 
across), and close them, unrepiningly, when 
their time arrives, never dreaming that their 
loveUness has been wasted because no human eye 
has lit upon it. Here the carpet which your 
horse tramples beneath his feet is formed of 
pineapples, with their fruit in rich perfection, 
exuding a faint sickly smell as it lies rotting 
ungathered on the ground, and their light varie- 
gated leaves of white and green afibrding a 
beautiful contrast to the darkness of the foliage 
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above. The delicate air-plants hang from the 
cleft branches of the trees, feathers of various 
shades, which turn out to be grasses, nod deri- 
dingly far above your reach, and the vegetation 
becomes lovelier and more strange, and the 
atmosphere closer, and the silence more pro- 
found, the deeper you penetrate into the Burmese 
jungle. Now a long-aimed ape swings himself, 
by the aid of a friendly branch, right across 
your path, and, if you are unaccustomed to the 
sight, your breath is taken away for a minute, 
and you have serious thoughts of turning back 
again. But the wild monkey is all that you are 
likely to meet in the jungle in the present year 
of our Lord, within a morning's ride from Ean- 
goon, for the beasts of the forest are cowards, 
and shrink away before the inroads of civiliza- 
tion. ' Tiger Alley ' remains there still, to 
traverse which is akin to riding through a hole 
in a bouquet ; but the most ferocious tigers 
which linger there now are the painted tiger- 
lilies, which crowd its banks, and into the 
tangled fohage of which no one hesitates to 
place his hands or head, and has no fear, by 
so doing, of rousing anything more dangerous 
than a bird or a bee, disturbed whilst on a 
foraging expedition, by his hasty assault. 

Even the cantonment itself, though it has 
been sadly cut up for the accommodation of the 
English, has not lost the prevaiUng characteris- 
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tics of romance, even from the proximity of 
bricks and mortar. Its roads, shaded by the 
gay tulip-tree, with its abundance of blossom, 
with . the graceful palmyra and the feathery 
bamboo, which, though the commonest, is the 
most elegant of all shrubs, amongst whose roots, 
cacti, such as are here only seen in hothouses, 
and deadly fungi, orange, scarlet, and white, and 
of the strangest and most unheard of forms, peep 
out and add to the marvellous beauty of the 
whole. When the sun, never so hot as in India, 
has gone down, and a cool breeze sets in from 
the great Irrawaddy, upon whose banks the 
town of Eangoon is built, the dark eastern trees 
which Hue its roads have their olive-green foliage 
suddenly laden with what appear at a distance 
to be snow-white blossoms, but which, on inspec- 
tion, prove to be hundreds and hundreds of 
paddy-birds, who, tucking their long crane-like 
legs beneath them, sit in dozens on each bough, 
with their heads under their wings, and nothing 
but the Kght pufiy down, which constitutes their 
tail, visible to the passer-by. Then it is that 
the golden bells, which ornament the fretwork 
of the numerous pagodas, conunence to tinkle 
musically in the evening air, and that the natives 
of the country kneel by the wayside with their 
faces turned towards their great temple, the 
Da-gon Pagoda, whose gilded sides, elevated by 
nearly four hundred stone steps from the level 
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of the town, can be seen for miles around. 
Then the priests, clad in yellow vestments, 
the colour of their office, come forth from their 
houses, and with baskets or trays slung in front 
of them, walk through the villages, ringing a 
little bell, to announce their presence, which 
brings each matron quickly to her door with a 
contribution to the priestly meal ; for the natives 
of Burmah hold then* rehgion and its ministers 
in high honour, and always support the latter 
by volimtary contributions. 

John Wardlaw, riding through Eangoon of 
an evening, and noticing all these things for the 
hundredth time, was yet never weary of watching 
and making his private comments upon them. 
It was amusement to him ; something to vary the 
lassitude and monotony of his life ; something 
to think of and to sketch whilst he sat in his 
lonely house, and felt that his wayward and 
rebellious thoughts wanted dispersing by main 
force. He had now been two years in Burmah. 
Two years had he toiled away at the duties of 
his appointment, never complaining, indeed, for 
he was thankful to have stringent occupation 
which should dam up, by force, the current of 
his fancies ; but never getting the better of the 
serious complacency with which he had entered 
upon his appointment. 

As soon as he had arrived in Burmah, Colondl 
Home had received him with the warmest hospita- 
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lity into his house, and pressed him to make use of 
it whenever he was in Eangoon. Shortly after- 
wards, he had presented him with a civil appoint- 
ment under Government in what is called the 
' Forest Department,' and the duties of which 
compelled John Wardlaw to take occasional long 
journeys up the country, for the purpose of 
looking after the protection of Government 
timber, and as the business led him into much 
wild and beautiful scenery, and left him a good 
deal of leisure to pursue his favourite painting, 
it was just such as suited his taste and incli- 
nation. But Eangoon was his head-quarters, 
and though he could not feel grateful enough to 
his patron Colonel Home for the kindness he 
evinced in offering him a room under his roof, 
he preferred to live alone. He preferred 
his tiny house, which consisted of a bed- 
room and sitting-room, and nothing more. He 
liked to feel that when he chose he could spend 
his evenings undisturbed ; that when he wanted 
to enjoy the luxury of thought, he could revel 
in it to his heart's content, and that there was 
no one close at hand to offer him good but un- 
palatable advice ; to tell him to rouse himself, 
and not to be selfish, and to leave off wasting 
regret upon a subject which no amount of 
regret could remedy. For although all this is 
true, and it is folly to sit down of a summer's 
evening in the wane of hfe, with clasped hands 
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and weary eyes, gazing into nothing, and mourn 
for our dear old love which we buried so long, 
long ago, and which can be nothing now but 
mouldering bones, — though it would be much 
wiser to get up briskly, go to work on that 
letter which we left unfinished, or that ' copy ' 
for which the ' devil ' has called twice ; yet — 
it was on just such an evening as this, that our 
dear one (for he was dear in those days, and 
God only knows how much !) left us last ; as we 
hear the faint chirp of the grasshopper, or the 
occasional caw of a home-going crow, or the 
sudden bark of a dog which comes like a rattle 
of artillery on the dead silence of the fast- 
coming dusk, we fancy that they are the same 
sounds over again that we listened to, standing 
in his embrace, that sacred night on which we 
saw him last. He is dead, perhaps, shot down 
on the battle-field, or taken away by a lingering 
disease ; or we quarrelled for a mere nothing, 
and he married another in his pique ; or he grew 
indifierent with time, and we are as strangers, 
what matters it? The past is past, and we are 
ourselves perhaps as indifferent now and as 
cold ; we would not renew those days if we could, 
but let us cry over them a little if we hke : 
let us cry over them, if only because they are 
become as nothing to us now. He had such 
blue, blue eyes, and such a fond and loving 
smile. Work is good, we know, and we thank 
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Heaven we have work to do; but an hour given 
to the ' Never again to be' is* not an hour wasted, 
it is only keeping our memory green for the 
meeting above. 

John Wardlaw had many of such hours ; he 
did not attempt to shirk them, nor dream that 
they did him any harm. He had a heavy grief 
to bear, and one not of his own fault or choosing ; 
he had borne up against it like a man, but he 
had never thought it necessary to put it away 
from him, or deemed regret for the loss of Pussy 
Stuart, rebeUion against God. For two years he 
had been mourning her, and his sense of bereave- 
ment seemed to grow with the passing months 
instead of diminishing ; sometimes the unnatu- 
ralness of the proceeding would strike him, and 
with a sad smile he would recall to himself 
that other grief he had borne, that disappointed 
passion, which at the moment threatened to 
overthrow his reason, and then burnt itself out 
almost as quickly as it had arisen. This trouble 
had never touched his brain ; he had been clear and 
collected throughout — ^had been calm almost from 
the moment that he had walked despairing out 
of the presence of Henrietta Stuart ; but it was 
deep and abiding, and he felt it would vanish only 
with his life. At first he had expected it would 
go ; he had looked to find the pain become less 
painful, and the regret less poignant. But it was 
not the case, and two years of patient endurance 
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had taught him to accept it as a life-long trouble, 
as a burden he must bear till death released him, 
and he had come to hope and wish for nothing 
else. Yet he did not shirk hard work, nor refuse 
to accept what relief occupation might bring 
to him, by turning his thoughts into another 
direction. He was zealous enough in discharg- 
ing the duties of his appointment — too mudh 
so, Colonel Home (who could not imagine so 
young a man preferring a soKtary existence in 
the jungle to a life of dancing, and flirting, and 
dining at Eangoon), was wont to say. But John 
Wardlaw knew that in action, strenuous and 
unremitting action, lay his only hope for cure. 
He never expected to lose the marks of where 
the iron had entered into his soul ; but he knew 
that time was powerful to stay the pain and the 
burning of the wound, and he was not a man 
to hug his trouble, and be proud of having him- 
self pointed out by the finger of the world as 
one who was set apart as a butt for misfor- 
tune to shoot against. On the contrary, he ap- 
peared in pubhc as most other men appear ; he 
bestowed no confidence, and he courted no com- 
passion, and yet there seemed a tacit under- 
standing amongst his associates, that he had 
been the subject of some great and lasting grief, 
and he never attempted either to combat or 
encourage the idea. 

He loved to think of her. He did not put 
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away the thought of her sweet face shining on 
him through the darkness of his lot, as a sight 
too painful to be borne ; he did not strive to 
quench the halo which memory threw around 
every word he had heard her utter, by careless 
gaiety or reckless vice. The knowledge that 
Henrietta Stuart loved him had never made 
John Wardlaw one whit worse than he had been 
before. 

It had greatly sobered and saddened him ; the 
impress of her warm ripe lips hovered about his 
own mouth yet, and he never found himself alone, 
but the remembrance of the last interview they 
had had together, of her dark grey liquid eyes 
swimming in passionate tears, of the clasp of 
her girlish, impetuous arms, and the sight of her 
figure bowed upon the sofa, returned to haunt 
him, and make him feel that he would sacrifice 
twenty years of his Ufe only to see her again for 
half-an-hour, to hear her voice speak his name, 
and say once more she loved him. For though 
she occupied every corner of his heart, though 
for her sake he had almost abjured the society 
of women, and no other lips, however tempting, 
had ever erased the pressure of her own firom 
his ; that was no reason that she, an honoured 
wife, should have cherished the same fond me- 
mories of himself. She might have got over her 
unfortunate love for him ; he could not but 
hope and pray, when he thought of her joyous 
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youth overclouded for his sake, that she had ; 
but he had had no opportunity of ascertaining 
her feehngs on the subject, and he was too ho- 
nourable to try and do so. With Mr. Stuart he 
corresponded regularly, and more than a couple 
of boxes had been exchanged between England 
andEangoon, filled with loving remembrances 
from both sides. Each time there had arrived 
a little gift for him from his lost love ; a book, 
perhaps, or a trifling ornament ; just something 
not to make the omission seem pecuhar, and no- 
thing more ; but these mementoes were cherished 
as sacred reUcs by the lonely man who received 
them. He had never heard from her directly ; 
her father's letters were full of accounts of her 
maturing beauties and innocent occupations ; and 
occasionally a letter reached him from Mrs. 
Stuart, rife of the same topic ; but from Henrietta 
herself John Wardlaw never heard — Mrs. 
Martin Stuart, indeed, as she was now, for she 
had given up her own bright self, with her 
hopes, on the day he sailed for Burmah, as had 
been fixed before. Kerrick Manor Farm did 
not appear to be thriving very well, according to 
the rector's letters, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Martin Stuart, whom he described as having 
become still more enfeebled and imenergetic 
during the past years, and there was no issue of 
the marriage. 

Pussy — his dear joyous Pussy — destined 
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to spend her days in the dull company of an ail- 
ing man ; to submit to the decrees of a mind 
infinitelv inferior to her own, and to have a hus- 
band of which she could be neither proud nor 
fond ! He could not bear to contemplate the 
thought, and yet, if she had beconie the wife of 
a man in every way superior to himself, it is 
doubtful if John Wardlaw would have been 
better pleased. 

But one event had happened during these two 
years which had in any degree affected himself, 
and that had been the news (which reached him 
when he had been settled for about six months in 
Burmah) that Mrs. Leofric Temple had left her 
husband for the protection of Lord Charles 
Tavistock. It had grieved him, for the sake of 
old times, and because it is grievous to any kind- 
hearted chivalrous gentleman to know that a 
beautiful woman, who might, by her charms, 
have raised herself to almost any station in life, 
is determined to make herself sink to the lowest. 

But it had not surprised him, for he had long 
before read the character of Eowena Temple ; 
and his chief feeling was one of thankfulness 
that she had not been his wife, instead of that 
of his step-brother. Of Leofric Temple himself, 
he heard often ; Sir Edward Home, Mr. Stuart, 
Alice, and Miss Hurst, all being able to give 
him news of the 88th. He was reported to 
have become very much wilder since his wife's 
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elopement, and to be fast losing the little respect 
his fellows entertained for him. Indeed, so bad 
were the accounts on this score, that John 
Wardlaw felt he should never be surprised to 
hear that his step-brother had got into serious 
trouble. Of Sutton Valence the accounts were 
various. Each one wrote as the place struck 
them, and according to the temperature of their 
own feelings. Mr. Stuart, who loved the parish, 
and had his wife, and daughter, and nephew aU 
settled close to him, maintained that it grew 
prettier, and improved year by year. AKce, 
who was dragging out her existence in the old 
house in the daily companionship of her mother, 
thought that it grew duller every month, and 
that it appeared almost deserted. 

All her letters were filled with longings for 
the return of her favourite brother, and lamen- 
tations for the distance which divided them. 

The Eeverend Samuel Jellicoe was still in fiill 
force among the natives of Sutton Valence, and 
although he had had the temerity to make a 
proposal of marriage to her daughter (a pro- 
posal, by the way, which had anything but 
pleased the mother, who was jealous of her 
spiritual pastor), Mrs. Wardlaw not only still 
permitted, but actuaUy encouraged the dissent- 
ing minister to come about the house : an annoy- 
ance of so much weight to poor Alice, that she 
had dwelt very forcibly upon it in her letters of 
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late — so much so, that her brother had com- 
menced seriously to consider whether, in the 
event of his making a proposition to Mrs. 
Wardlaw to take his sister off her hands alto- 
gether, that lady would be likely to accede to 
his request, and allow the girl to join him in 
Kangoon. Only, that as his business took him 
so often into the interior, excursions which, 
until then, he had never hurried over, having 
shot a great deal and sketched a good deal by the 
way, he feared lest the charge of his sister might 
prove too much for him, and end either by his 
being often compelled to leave her alone, or to 
neglect paying the attention to his duty which 
he had done hitherto. Added to which, dearly 
as he loved Alice, there was something very 
distasteful to his mind in the idea of having a 
constant witness of his melancholy. Now he 
was free ; he could do as he chose. For days 
and nights he was alone, with nothing for com- 
pany but that picture of Henrietta Stuart's face 
which he had painted for Matterby's Academy, 
and which had gained the prize. There it 
hung, just opposite his usual seat; the sad, 
earnest figure bending in speechless eloquence 
over the face of the corpse which was so like 
himself, and which he often thought he would 
be happy to become if she might only mourn 
over him thus, and bless and kiss him before he 
was hid away for ever. But his solitude was of 
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his own free choice. There were many there 
who would have been glad to have secured the 
intimacy of the handsome Mr. Wardlaw ; who 
would have been proud to have his face at their 
tables, and his conversation, to divert their idle 
hours ; — who tried for it hard, and failed — ^be- 
cause the object of their attentions could not 
shake off the clinging memory of a love which 
was lost to him for ever, and shunned the bril- 
liant light of their assembly-rooms, the frivolous 
talk, and the meretricious efforts made to attract 
his notice, as he would have shunned a torture- 
chamber. The recollection of one little affair 
of this kind never left the memories of his men 
friends, nor ceased to be told as a joke against 
him as long as he remained amongst them. It 
had happened soon after he had settled in the 
country. 

Sauntering quietly out of the Eangoon church, 
one Sunday afternoon, and noting with amaze- 
ment as he went the wonderful likeness which 
it held to a barn in the last stage of dilapidation, 
John Wardlaw was roused from what had 
almost become a reverie, by hearing a lady's 
voice pronounce in an audible whisper — 

' Who's that good-looking man, with the fair 
moustaches?' 

He looked up naturally then, as people will 
in such cases, and saw before him a remarkably 
pretty woman, dressed in a most coquettish 
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manner, holding the reins of a phaeton, drawn 
by a pair of ponies, into which she had ap- 
parently just been handed by the gentleman she 
was addressing, and who happened to be a new 
acquaintance of his own. 

' Mr. Wardlaw,' was the low reply — ' Forest 
Department.' 

' Introduce him to me.' 

The latter command was given in a louder 
and more imperious tone of voice, and the next 
minute John Wardlaw found himself by the side 
of the phaeton, bowing to the fair creature who 
had honoured him by desiring his acquaintance. 

' Mrs. Eeginald Smith — ^Mr. Wardlaw.' 

The lady held out her hand. 

' I'm very glad to see you. Have you any 
engagement this evening ? ' 

' No, none,' replied John Wardlaw, wonder- 
ing at her reason for asking. 

' Come home and dine with me, then ; three 
or four other men are coming. Major Smith 
has gone up country, and I get so hipped if I'm 
left by myself. Jump in, Mr. Wardlaw ; ' and 
then, as our hero, all amazement, took a seat by 
her side, she added, ' Now, Pitt, if you want to 
come with me, you had better look sharp. 
Maxwell can walk on afterwards.' And with 
that Mrs. Eeginald Smith smaxjked her whip, 
scattered the natives right and left with her 
spirited httle ponies, and drove the gentlemen 
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forthwith to one of the best houses in Eangoon, 
where an excellent dinner awaited them ; and 
she flirted so impartially the whole evening, that 
not one of them had the right to be jealous. At 
first John Wardlaw thought this very dehghtful. 

' Beauty Smith/ as she was called familiarly 
by all the bachelors in Eangoon, was an exceed- 
ingly pretty woman, who made great use of her 
eyes — sang charmingly — and had been hitherto 
so prudent, that no one man could say above 
another that she had bestowed any especial 
mark of favour upon him. 

Everybody, that is to say, every male body in 
Eangoon, was a Kttle in love with her, and the 
ladies hated her accordingly, and said even worse 
things of her than she gave them occasion to do. 

But in the course of a few days matters 
changed. ' Beauty Smith ' no longer doled out 
infinitesimal portions of regard to our hero, in 
common with the rest of his companions ; she 
no longer sang one song to Am, and the next to 
Mr. Pitt, and so on, but she attacked him in- 
dividually, — she cast all her glances his way — 
she warbled all her love-ditties into his ear. 
There was something in the calm gravity of the 
grief-stricken man which had the power to at- 
tract and arrest the attention of the frivolous 
wife, he was so different to the rest of the men 
who frequented the house ; he seemed to care 
so httle about her beauty, he never returned the 
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lightning flash of her eyes, nor kindled beneath 
its influence; and Beauty Smith, from having 
commenced by regarding him simply with sur- 
prise, ended by longing with all her strength to 
charm him out of his indifierence, and make 
him her slave. 

This was what none of her admirers had yet 
been able to eflfect. They could all boast in 
turn of what she had said and done to them, 
but no one had received any favour in particu- 
lar. They saw her game as plainly as she did. 
They began to watch the play of their fortunate 
rival with interest not unmixed with jealousy, 
but they never doubted but that his apparent 
stolidity would give way before the assaults of 
her womanhood. 

But, once aware of her purpose, John Ward- 
law retreated from the field altogether. As 
long as he had considered her as an acquaint- 
ance, however careless of her good name, she 
had possessed, by her beauty^ and liveliness, the 
power in a great measure to charm him out of 
his melancholy ; but as soon as he knew that she 
had more serious designs against him — that he 
was aware that this woman — the wife of an 
honourable man, left improtected in a foreign 
country, wanted to entrap him into an intimacy 
with herself, which, in its mildest phases, could 
not be innocent, he lost all interest in her. 

He was not that odious hybrid— a male prude; 
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in days gone by no one had been readier to en- 
gage in a flirtation, or to take up the challenge 
of a pretty woman than John Wardlaw ; but at 
the present time his heart was very sore from 
the effects of a serious wound, and anything ap- 
proaching to the idea of love-making was ob- 
noxious to him. And at all times and places 
he had been too honourable and upright for this. 

To love and to err is human ; but to err with- 
out love is real untainted vice, and can give 
pleasure to none except such as are indeed 
children of the devil. 

And John Wardlaw was above such vice ; he 
was higher and nobler and better than such 
things can ever permit us to be ; he would not 
soil his soul for ever for the gratification of a 
passing hour, and therefore when he was once 
assured that ' Beauty Smith ' cared for him more 
than she ought to have done, he did not upbraid 
her (she was too pretty for St. Anthony himself 
to do that), but he left off* calling at the house. 
He ran the risk of what others might think of 
his conduct, knowing that the woman's heart 
would tell her the real reason. And even a 
letter from her, penned in an imprudent mo- 
ment — a letter which might have ruined her, if 
seen, for ever — ^had not the power to win him 
back again. 

The men, whose reign for awhile he had dis- 
turbed, laughed heartily at his reserve, but he 
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bore their ridicule bravely. And since they 
were, at heart, rather glad so dangerous an 
opponent for the honour of ' Beauty Smith's ' 
smiles was out of the way, they soon ceased to 
rally him personally on the subject, though the 
story of his deUberate flight was never quite 
silenced against him in Eangoon. 

But by the time we meet him again, there 
was not a man in the cantonment, officer or 
civihan, who did not heartily like and admire 
him ; nor a lady who did not persevere in in- 
viting him to her parties, notwithstanding that 
he had gained the reputation of being rather 
averse than otherwise to the society of women, 
and ' decidedly not a marrying man.' 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE ENGLISH MAIL. 

She was his life^ 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all. — Bteon. 

It was the rainy season (it always is the rainy 
season for nine months of the year in Burmah), 
and John Wardlaw, having just returned from 
a three months' expedition to look after his 
forests, was sitting in his bamboo house at 
Eangoon, wondering if there is another part of 
the world that looks as dreary as the Burman 
Empire when the monsoon is at its height. 
The heavy rain was pouring incessantly upon 
the thatched roof of the house and verandah, 
off which it spouted in five or six cascades, 
which ran violently down the garden-path, and 
made little rivers of themselves. He had been 
out for a ride that morning, notwithstanding 
the weather, for he who stays under shelter in 
Burmah, because the rain will wet him through 
in ten minutes, must languish in solitary con- 
finement for two-thirds of his life. The wetting 
had not done him any harm, and several fair 
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equestrians had shared the same fate as himself. 
He was dry and comfortable again now, had 
had his breakfast, and was beginning to con- 
sider whether he should spend his morning 
alone, or go up to Colonel Home's, where he 
always found a ready welcome. His present 
position was certainly not a cheerfiil one, for his 
windows boasted of no glass ; they were made 
simply of plaited bamboo, the same as the 
walls and framework of his house, and if he 
left them open, the heavy rain splashed in and 
the damp air filled his Kttle apartment, settling 
upon and laying up a store of mildew for every- 
thing he valued ; and if he closed them he was 
left in darkness. John Wardlaw preferred the 
former alternative; to be imable to read or 
write was too great a tax to lay upon soHtary 
thought. Once he rose suddenly, and crossing 
the frail flooring, which being raised on piles 
some six feet from the ground, shook and 
creaked beneath his heavy tread, took down the 
oil-painting before alluded to, which he had 
made of Henrietta Stuart, and carrying it 
carefully to the table, wiped the damp off its 
surface with a silk handkerchief As he did so, 
and the pure, loving face, appeared brighter 
and more vivid from the process, he stooped 
and kissed it passionately. 

' My darling^ he murmured, caressingly, ' my 
own sweet girl ; shall I ever look upon your 
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dear face in the flesh again ? ' And then he re- 
hung the picture in its usual position, and called 
a servant, and ordered him, as soon as he had 
left the house, to place earthenware pots of 
lighted charcoal about the room, in order that 
their warmth might, in a Httle measure, counter- 
act the damaging effects of the climate : a 
chmate which spares nothing in the construction 
of which soluble materials have been used ; in 
which books part from their bindings in the 
course of a few months, and picture-frames, 
made in the ordinary manner, divide into four 
pieces of their own accord, and drop with a 
crash from the nail on which they have been 
suspended. 

When the servant appeared, he brought 
his master's letters, which had come by the 
mail-packet from Calcutta. John Wardlaw had 
expected them, for the guns had fired that 
morning to announce their arrival ; but the sight 
of them changed his thoughts for the present 
about going up to the Conmiissioner's house. 
He sat down in an easy chair instead, and 
delivered himself up to the enjoyment of their 
perusal. The first one he opened was from 
AHce: — 

'Sutton Valence, July 25. 

' My dearest Jack, 

' We received no letter from you by last 
mail, and so I conclude you were, as you antici- 
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pated being, up in the jungles. How your 
description of your forest life fnghtens me ! I 
cannot bear to think of your being alone for two 
or three months together, with no one to speak 
to but your dog and your horse, and no one to be 
with you, if you were taken Ul, but your native 
servants. I can quite imagine the dog and 
horse being both, as you say, excellent company 
in their way, and I should like to see you all 
three together, but I cannot endure the thought 
of your being so far away from all civilised 
beings. Your stories about the wild elephants 
scratching themselves at night against the tele- 
graph posts and knocking them down, are very 
amusing; but your shooting adventures make 
me shudder. Pray be careful, dear Jack. I 
shall value the tiger skin very much when it 
comes, but I shall never look at it without 
remembering the danger you went through. 
Your lesson with the chetah last year seems to 
have done you no manner of good. Does the 
wound in your arm never give you any un- 
easiness now ? — because you said at the time, I 
remember, that you thought it would never 
heal. 

' You will be sorry to hear that the 
cholera has broken out in Sutton Valence, and 
is spreading very rapidly. It has been preva- 
lent in London and other places for some time 
past; and Dr. Barlow spoke to the Commis- 
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sioners of the Board of Health about that drain 
in the back road several months ago ; but, of 
course, they never took any measures to inquire 
into the state of it, until the disease appeared, 
when a lot of men came fussing down to the 
village, and had the drain all laid open ; and the 
cholera has been very much worse since than it 
was before. Men are working at the drain now ; 
but the smell of it is fearful, and is in the room 
as I write. Indeed, it is all over the village. 
They have now discovered that our churchyard 
is much too crowded; and as the graves are 
dug they are filled with lime, to promote de- 
CDmposition. The deaths, as yet, have been 
chiefly amongst the poor, who, of course, always 
suffer most upon these occasions. I think we 
have lost thirty-seven already. Mr. Jellicoe's 
sister has died of it, and so has old Mrs. Parsons, 
who took Ivy Cottage last year; but I think 
they are the only two gentle-people, and none 
of the villagers that you know are gone, except- 
ing young Joe Balchin, who died, in three hours, 
last Sunday. Mamma is in a dreadful state of 
terror about it, and I am almost afraid that she 
will frighten herself into having an attack. She 
has that horrid man, Mr. Jellicoe, in to pray 
with her two or three times a day; and I 
beheve one of them is as alarmed as the other. 
She wants to go away from Sutton Valence; 
but we have not the means, in the first place, as 
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you know ; and what would be the use, in the 
second ? The disease is all over England. My 
own plan is to live carefully, keep warm, and 
leave the rest to Heaven ; and I beheve nothing 
else is of any use. I saw Mr. Stuart yesterday ; 
he was looking very well. He is indefatigable 
amongst the sick and the dying. He leaves 
nothing to his curates ; but is with them all day. 
Mamma says he is sure to take the cholera ; but 
I think he is going the very best way to prevent 
anything of the kind. 

^How seldom you hear of a nurse or a 
doctor ever catching a disease, still less dying 
of it! 

' I would go amongst the poor creatures myself 
directly, if mamma would only let me, but she 
will not hear of it. It is just the kind of thing 
I want, to cut into the stagnation of my daily life, 
and make me feel that I am of some use in the 
world. But all I can do is to promise them 
unlimited brandy and flannel, if they will only 
come and ask me for it. But all our people are so 
good, they would sooner die than, as they think, 
inipose upon one's kindness. Pussy was with 
her father yesterday. She will go, he says, and 
she had been all day with a poor woman, who 
is dead now, nursing her little boy while she lay 
ill. I am so sorry. Jack, that Netta has no chil- 
dren. I am sure they would be a happiness to 
her, but she says, not ; and that the last thing 
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she desires to have is a baby. And yet she is 
so kind to other people's children. I am afraid 
poor Leo is going on very badly. Mamma 
wanted him to come down here the other day, 
but he won't, because of the cholera. He is 
always worrying her for money, and as you 
know she really has not got it to give him, and 
she cries half the day when she receives one of 
his bullying letters. It is very cruel of him, 
is it not ? And from all accounts, he appears 
to be drinking almost as badly as poor papa 
used to do. Dear Jack, I must leave off now, 
for mamma is calhng me away, and this must 
be posted to-day. God bless you ! Give my 
love to the horse and the dog, 

' And beUeve me ever, 

' Your affectionate sister, 

'Alice Wardlaw.' 

He had faith also in the best receipt for the 
prevention of cholera being to live carefully, keep 
warm, and leave the rest to Providence ; but he 
did not Kke to hear that Henrietta Stuart was 
exposing herself to its infection. It was all 
nonsense affirming that it was only in the air ; 
no one could be certain, and it was safer to run 
no risks. He wished Pussy wouldn't go about 
among the sick and dying. Her father should 
have more sense than to permit her to do so. 
As he pictured to himself his darling, whom he 
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never remembered otherwise than glowing with 
health, brought to the gates of death, and 
writhing in the torturing cramp of cholera, he 
shuddered and grew pale, and turned quickly 
to the next letter, which was in the rector's 
familiar handwriting though evidently written 
carelessly, or in a hurry, in order to disperse 
the firightful image which fancy had conjured 
up to his mind. 

But he had not read many hues before he 
grew still paler, and more perturbed. It bore 
the same date as his sister's letter, though it 
had evidently been written a few hours later : — 

■ * Kerrick Manor, July 25. 

' Dear Jack, 

' We are in great distress. Your sister has 
doubtless acquainted you with the fact that 
cholera has largely visited oui- village, and we 
are a proof that no care or foresight can 
avert the calamities which God portions out as 
He thinks best to His creatures. My poor son 
and nephew, Martin Stuart, was attacked by this 
apparently almost incurable disorder, only this 
morning, and he is now lying a corpse under the 
same roof from which I write. I can hardly tell 
you yet how our poor child bears the stroke. It 
has been so awfiiUy sudden and unexpected. I 
have heard her speak but one sentence since the 
breath left her husband's body, and . that was, 
" Thank God, I did my duty by him." And that 
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she has. No wife who ever stood at the altar 
yet, has kept to her vows with greater sincerity 
than has my poor girl. God's wiU be done ; 
but it is hard to believe that it is all over. I 
know that you will forgive a short letter, dear 
Jack, we have so much to think of. Mrs. Stuart 
unites with me in kind love to yourself, and 
beheve me ever 

' Yours truly, 

' Henry Stuart.' 

He read the letter once, twice, three times 
over, and then he laid it down and leant back 
in his chair and closed his eyes. He could not 
believe it. It was, as his friend had said, ' so 
sudden and unexpected.' 

The twenty-fifth of July, and this was the 
third of September. She had been a widow 
then — been free for six weeks and more, whilst 
he had walked the earth believing her to be a 
wife — ^what then ? What was he — that wife or 
widow, his lost love could be anything to 
him ? As the thought struck him, he rose from 
his chair and paced the room restlessly. He 
was angry with himself. Here was the dead 
man, at the best, hardly cold in his grave, and 
he was already speculating on what ' might have 
been ' if he had only possessed wealth corre- 
spondent to her own. Oh ! weakness of human 
nature! when perhaps — how could he tell, that 
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cruel distance between them — ^his daxling her- 
self might be lying in the same grave as her 
husband. What time was it, except a time for 
prayer, that she might be spared in the general 
slaughter ; and that, if spared, she might be com- 
forted and upheld in her hour of trial. How 
did he know, shortsighted as he was, if even she 
loved him still ! How could he tell but that her 
heart might be hid in the tomb, even if her body 
was not ! He must rouse himself and endeavour 
to shake off all thoughts which were so detri- 
mental to his peace of mind. His remaining 
letters were only from Calcutta tradesmen ; and 
if they had not been, there was nothing more of 
interest in that day's intelligence for John 
Wardlaw. 

Is it not always the case, after we have re- 
ceived a startling piece of intelligence, either of 
good or evil, that the lesser occurrences of life 
hold no more interest for us ? We had agreed, 
perhaps, previously to attend a pic-nic ; or to 
go to meet a friend, unmet for years ; or the 
dressmaker had sworn to send home our new 
dress for the evening's ball ; or our brother to 
take us to see Sothern as ' David Garrick.' The 
day turns out wet, maybe ; or the long-absent 
friend has changed, and is not half so pleasant 
as we anticipated ; the milliner is faithless, and 
the brother finds out, at the last moment, that 
he has a pleasanter engagement ; and at another 
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time such contretemps would have been suf- 
ficient to upset our temper (never of the best) 
altogether, and to cause life itself, for the time 
being, to appear worthless. But news that we 
had secretly longed for, yet not dared to hope 
we should receive, arrived this morning ; and, 
lo ! all things are changed. What are pic-nics 
to us ? — or Mends — or dresses — or even Sothem 
as ' David Garrick ? ' We wish to pay no slight to 
that gentleman, who has turned so many female 
hearts by his dangerous black velvet costimie, 
and still more dangerous pathos ; but an Angel 
has stept down to stir the turbid waters of our 
life, and the cure we languished for is effected. 
What heart have we for lesser things ? 

After the receipt of the astounding intelligence 
conveyed in the rector's letter, John Wardlaw 
could no longer rest quietly at home and think. 
The rain was nothing to him then, excited by 
the fever of conjecture which assailed him on 
every side, and conscious that to sit down in- 
active would be the worst thing he could do for 
himself, considering the long time which must 
elapse before he received further news, he 
ordered his horse to be brought round to the 
door, and mounting it, rode off to the abode of 
Colonel Home. This last, which was a large 
house built of teakwood, and in a much more 
substantial style than his own bamboo cottage, 
was surrounded by a piece of ground called 
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in the East a 'compound/ and to which, in- 
deed, it would be sacrilege to give the English 
name of garden. Flowers, indeed, were there, 
but only ranged in rows of pots, which stood 
beneath the portico of the house ; and the rest 
of the space was laid out simply in grass, inter- 
spersed with a few clumps of trees and bushes, 
amongst which the scarlet shoe-flower (as it is 
called in Saxon parlance) was conspicuous. A 
beaten drive of about a quarter of a mile in length 
led up to the Colonel's house, the ground-floor of 
which was taken up for offices, the ladies' depart- 
ment being on the second story, and reached by a 
high flight of stairs. As John Wardlaw, having 
flung his reins to his native groom, who came 
up with him a minute after he had reached the 
house, was preparing to mount the staircase, the 
Colonel's voice called his name from the office 
below. As in duty bound, he therefore entered 
that apartment first. 

Colonel Home, dressed in a complete suit of 
white drill, was seated before his table of papers, 
whilst a few native writers, messengers, and 
other subordinates were sitting, standing, or 
kneeling around him. He was a frank, jovial- 
looking man, very like his cousin, the baronet, 
whose merry blue eyes never twinkled with 
greater fun than when he was relating one of 
his good stories, which,however innocent, usually 
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derived their reputation from the questionable 
nature of their points. 

' Wardlaw/ exclaimed the Colonel, as our 
hero shook hands with him, ' I've got a bit of 
good news for you — ^Patmore's gone — he is, 
upon my honour — ^I have intelligence of his 
death this morning, and was just going to send 
for you. AUandale takes his place, of course, 
and then there's a shove for most of you — young 
'ims included. You'll take Watkins', and have 
to go to Pegu. There's a rise of two hundred 
rupees a month for you at once, my boy ! ' 

This piece of news was, indeed, as good as it 
was unexpected. John Wardlaw had been 
receiving pay at the rate of three hundred and 
seventy poimds a year, from the date of his 
arrival in Burmah ; the present stroke of good 
luck would raise his income at once to six 
hundred. Of course the increase was acceptable 
to him, aU the more so as it was not absolutely 
necessary that by the death of the gentleman in 
question he should step into it; but he had 
worked well, and the Commissioner's desire was 
to forward his interests as much as lay in his 
power. He never received a letter from his 
cousin. Sir Edward Home, that he did not inquire 
what he was doing for his friend Jack Wardlaw, 
as if he expected that appointment steps were to 
be had for the asking, and given out monthly. 

' I am very glad,' repUed John Wardlaw, 'and 
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exceedingly obliged to you, Colonel Home, for 
all your kindness to me ; for I know that I owe 
this rise to yourself.' 

' Oh, nonsense ! ' exclaimed the Colonel, 
growing red, for he hated being thanked for 
anything. ' You wouldn't have got it if you 
hadn't worked well, you know ; it has nothing 
to do with me — ^nothing at all. Will you dine 
with us to-night ? ' 

'Thank you — with pleasure,' replied John 
Wardlaw, who, nevertheless, would gladly have 
stayed by himself at home ; but had refused so 
many of the Colonel's invitations lately, that he 
did not like to do so again. ' I was going up 
to Mrs. Home ; I conclude she is in.' 

' Oh, yes ; you'll find them all upstairs ; and 
I daresay they'll be deuced glad of your com- 
pany this dreary day.' 

When our hero reached the drawing-room, 
the walls of which, instead of being papered, 
were hung with cloth, whitened with a pre- 
paration of pipe-clay, he found the lady of the 
house seated there with her elder daughters ; 
whilst about the verandah, which surrounded it, 
and which almost rivalled the room for width, 
ran several of the younger members of the 
family, clad in little mysterious white garments, 
which, commencing with a close-fitting body, 
terminated with frilled leggings, and gave them 
altogether the appearance of feathered bantams. 
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Not so careless, however, with regard to out- 
ward adornment, were the ladies themselves; 
for Nellie and Marion Home rose from the piano 
to greet their visitor clad in the prettiest and 
most volmninous of French muslins, whilst their 
mother appeared in one of the latest attires 
which Paris had exported to Calcutta ; for 
although the houses are ill-built, and cloth 
hangs on the walls instead of paper, all is not 
permitted to be equally barbarous in Her 
Majesty's possessions in the Burman Empire. 

Colonel Home's daughters were nice-looking, 
lady-like girls, and it was a common report in 
Eangoon that the eldest of them, Marion, was 
incUned to look with a very favourable eye 
upon the young civilian with whom her father 
was on such intimate terms. 

But if so, it was a very unfortunate predi- 
lection on the part of Marion Home, for the 
man she had fixed her heart upon had none to give 
her in return, though his fortune would have 
been made by a unipn with the Commissioner's 
daughter. As she shook hands with him now, 
a very vivid blush certainly rose to her counte- 
nance, and she was much more silent and em- 
barrassed in his presence than her sister; but if 
the girl cared for him, John Wardlaw was not 
the man to discover it without some more 
tangible proofs than silence and blushes; for in 
the first place he was not sufficiently conceited 

VOL. III. Q 
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by nature to let his wits go a wool-gathering 
on the subject of young ladies' fancies ; and in 
the second his thoughts were too much con- 
centred on his own unhappy love to permit 
him to discover that of other people. 

He sat the whole morning in the midst of 
the Coloners family, now discussing with Mrs. 
Home the reason for the mortality amongst her 
chickens, then mending the tiny nets with 
which the daughters went butterfly hunting in 
the mornings, anon chasing and playing with 
the little half-clothed pallid children in the 
verandah to the great amusement of the stohd- 
looking native nurses, and the tailors who sat 
cross-legged in the same department busily 
plying their calling. He took luncheon with 
them and rode with the father and his daughter 
in the evening, and only left them to change his 
dress before he appeared at their dinner table. 

In this manner John Wardlaw enjoyed so- 
ciety, where the amusements consisted of in- 
nocent conversation and occupations, and 
where no mention of love or flirtation was 
made, or (as he imagined) even thought of. 

But when he returned to his solitary resi- 
dence at night, and walking into his bedroom 
laid the letters he had received by the morning's 
mail upon the dressing-table, he felt that in all 
the various scenes through which he had passed 
that day, since he had read them, that their 
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words and meaning had never left his heart for 
one moment. 

In the midst of his converse with Mrs. Home, 
of his badinage with her girls, and romps with 
her babies, the great truth had never left his 
memoiy that Martin Stuart was dead. 

Even the fact that he had gained a step in 
his appointment, an announcement which, a few 
days back, would have awakened in him the 
keenest interest, sank into insignificance before 
the almost incredible news that Henrietta 
Stuart's husband was gone ; that she was once 
more the property of her father and mother ; 
that no nearer claimed her ; and that he might 
again call her his friend — his dear old playmate, 
his almost sister. 

And what then ? She was still the owner of 
Kerrick Manor and its belongings, and the 
heiress of Castlemaine. Could a paltry six 
hundred a year, procurable only by daily toil 
and everlasting exile, bring him any nearer to 
the love of his youth ? 

Peace! foolish, panting heart! Be hushed 
unholy wishes, unattainable desires ! The dead 
man has hardly stiffened in his late found 
grave ! 



Q 2 
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CHAPTEK Xm. 

JOHN WARDLAW MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 

If sin there be in aught sublime^ 
Forgiveness is a woman's crime ! 

Anon. 

Not far from Eangoon, embosomed in the thick- 
est jungle, lies the native village of Kemmendine, 
and here the American*Baptists have established 
for the last thirty years their mission houses. 
Here, surrounded and overtopped by the trees 
of the forest, and half-covered with the creepers 
of the country, stand the modest looking wood- 
built tenements whose owners have devoted the 
best part of their lives to a work which carries 
with it no hope of reward except such as is 
afforded them by the peace of their own con- 
sciences. Here, living in the midst of native huts, 
with scarcely any amusement but such as is 
derivable from their toil, without society but 
such as is afforded by themselves, faithfully, 
prayerfully, hopefully, the American mission- 
aries dwell. On Sundays the single bell of 
their chapel, which is scarcely from its exterior 
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to be distinguished from their own dwelling- 
houses, calls them to pray with and preach to 
their schools and converts, and to raise hymns 
of thanksgiving on high, to the accompaniment 
of a harmonium played by one of themselves. 
From here they make constant journeys into 
the interior of the country, spreading the truth 
of the Gospel as they go, and visiting such vil- 
lages as have resident converts. To them the 
natives flock for medicine and advice, temporal 
if not spiritual, and the one often follows the 
other ; and living their stainless lives, shut out 
from the world and its enjoyment, yet without a 
murmur at their doubtful loss, they contentedly 
await the undoubted gain which shall be theirs 
hereafter. They sorrow, and sicken, and die, 
like other men, because they are only mortal ; 
but the angel of God encamps about those teak- 
built cottages ; and if their inhabitants go before 
their time, it must be because Heaven would 
shorten their period of privation, and watching, 
and weariness, and hasten the moment of their 
reward. 

What the American Baptist Mission has done 
for the good of Burmah is well known ; and if 
every soul saved shines hereafter as a jewel in 
the crown of him who is the instrument of its 
salvation, there will be some above which will 
be too dazzling for even the angels' eyes to look 
upon. 
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Amongst the missionaries at that time settled 
at Kemmendine, there was a youDg man of the 
name of Arthur Williams. He was not related 
to any of the others, but had come over simply 
on his own account. Neither did he appear 
disposed to settle there ; for instead of taking a 
wife, as most of them do, from among the 
daughters of the oldest missionaries, he seldom 
stayed for many days together at the mission 
houses, but took greater pleasure apparently in 
wandering about the jungles, and going from 
place to place as the Apostles did of old. He 
was a good-looking young fellow of about thirty 
years of age ; very serious and quiet in appear- 
ance, and extremely gentlemanly, and was a 
great friend of John Wardlaw's. The latter had 
met him accidentally whilst up in the jungles, 
and learning that he belonged to the Kemmen- 
dine mission, had sought him out on his return 
to Eangoon, and cultivated a firm friendship 
with him. There was something in the sober 
seriousness of Williams's demeanour that at- 
tracted John Wardlaw ; it seemed like his 
own manner, not natural to him, but to have 
been induced by some heavy loss or mis- 
fortune. The simphcity of the missionaries' 
mode of hfe charmed him, and the hearty 
welcome he always received from them often 
led him when he had nothing else to do in the 
direction of Kemmendine. 
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One morning, some months after the events 
happened which were related in the last chapter, 
he bethought him, as he sprang into the saddle 
for his usual ride, that he had not seen Arthur 
Williams for some time, and he resolved to seek 
him and learn the reason. 

As he came in sight of the cluster of creeper- 
clad mission houses, lying so far removed from 
all the sights and sounds of the noisy httle can- 
tonment, he felt as if they did indeed look the 
abodes of peace that they were. A sound of 
chanting struck his ears as he drew rein before 
one of the doors, and he refrained from enter- 
ing the house until the morning hymn translated 
into Burmese which concluded the prayers was 
finished, and the native school children had 
filed out, one by one, and each saluted him as 
they passed quietly into their school-room, which 
was close at hand. Then he mounted the veran- 
dah stairs, and found himself in the presence of 
a cheerful-looking family, consisting of the 
father and mother, and half-a-dozen grown up 
sons and daughters, who were just about to sit 
down to their early breakfast. ' I see I'm just 
in time for a cup of coflfee,' he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing as he shook hands all roimd, and nodded 
to one of the group who had settled herself to 
make butter in the back verandah by beating 
a bottle of cream with regular strokes upon a 
cushion laid across her knees. ' I came up to 
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hear what had become of Williams, for IVe not 
seen him for the last week. Is he at home ?' 

' Yes/ replied the gentleman he addressed, ' he 
is, and will be here directly, 1 have no doubt. 
Sit down, Mr. Wardlaw, and I will send for 
him.' 

He then directed a Christian Burmese woman 
whom they kept as a servant out of charity, 
because her husband had turned her from his 
doors as soon as he found that sh6 had em- 
braced a strange faith, to take the news of 
Mr. Wardlaw's arrival to Mr. WiUiams's house, 
and in a few minutes the young missionary was 
amongst them. 

' I want you to come and take breakfast with 
me,' said John Wardlaw as soon as he appeared. 
* Will you ? ' 

'Well! I'm afraid I can't this morning,' 
was the reply, ' because the " Eagle " came in 
yesterday, my old friend Hawkins's ship, and I 
particularly want to speak to him before he 
leaves again. But suppose we go together and 
breakfast on board. Hawkins will be delighted 
to see you.' 

' I should like nothing better ! ' exclaimed 
John Wardlaw, whose chief desire was to have 
an opportunity for converse with his friend. 
' How soon do you start ? ' 

' At once ; my pony is at the door. Thank 
you ' (to the lady of the house) ; ' I will take 
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just one cup before I go/ and that ceremony- 
concluded the two men had soon taken leave 
of the hospitable missionary's family, and were 
riding through the Kemmendine roads together ; 
Arthur Williams's Pegu pony, which, though 
like most of its breed only about eleven hands 
high, was yet stout and strong as a little dray- 
horse, being compelled to keep up a constant 
amble in order to keep pace with the long 
strides of John Wardlaw's Australian horse. 

' Hawkins is a first-rate fellow,' said Arthur 
Williams, as they jogged along together, ' and 
an Englishman, although in command of a 
Yankee vessel. The "Eagle" is one of the 
ships built for the new line between New York, 
Liverpool, and Calcutta. The " Mohawk " is 
another. She is beautifully fitted up, as you 
will see, and could teach a thing or two to 
some of your passenger vessels in the way of 
accommodation — ^first-rate cabins and baths, 
and every convenience, and carries a sufficient 
number of cuddy-servants, including stewardesses, 
from which last fact I think Messrs. Green and 
Co. might take a hint. I consider it a shame to 
take a lot of ladies and children on board ship, 
paying the price they do for their passages, and 
not have a single female attendant to look after 
their cabins or themselves. They carry two 
stewardesses on bdard the "Eagle." Captain 
Eomer's children are going back in her. I 
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hear he couldn't do better than send them 
with Hawkins ; he is kindness itself.' 

' When does she sail ? ' 

' To-morrow morning ; he only calls to take 
up passengers.' 

They were passing through the native 
village now, and threading their way between 
the line of dirty thatched huts in which the 
Burmese usually dwell. The scenes which 
presented themselves on every side were strange 
ones. Here was a man, fat and greasy, and 
almost unclothed, lying flat upon his back, 
whilst his wife with her naked feet was de- 
Uberately walking up and down his body, from 
his ankles to his chest, and then back again to 
his ankles, gently pounding the flesh as she 
went — a species of shampooing which, to prove 
agreeable, one would think must be pursued 
with the greatest care. The next hut, perhaps, 
would present the sight of two or three women 
grinding rice or com between stones, or labour- 
ing hard at the drawing of water ; whilst their 
lords and masters squatted near them in blissful 
idleness, chewing betel-nut, and smoking and 
making their remarks to one another on the 
Englishmen who rode past them. Everyone 
whom they encountered was smoking ; even 
the women and the little children they carried 
in their arms had a cigar in their mouths, or 
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stuck, for convenience sake, through a large 
hole in their ear. i 

The Burmese girls, quite unabashed by the 
presence of the Englishmen, with bunches of 
flowers stuck coquettishly in their hair, and their 
gaily coloured clothes, which, fastened carelessly 
in the front, always show the right leg to the 
knee as they walk, fluttering about them, nod- 
ded boldly as they passed, and called after them 
as they disappeared. 

Now they encountered a whole group of Shans, 
a race of men from the interior, who deal in the 
country ponies, and who, with their long hair 
streaming behind them, their cursory clothing, 
and often riding their unbroken little steeds 
bare-back, reminded John Wardlaw most pow- 
fully of what he had read concerning the red 
North American Indians. 

Soon they left the native huts and bazaar 
behind them, and came upon some of the tem- 
ples where the Burmese idols are enshrined — 
where the gods they worship sit, not in blocks 
of wood and stone, but in blocks of alabaster 
and brass, and even gold ; under roofe glittering 
with coloured glass, arrayed in curious and most 
efiective patterns, with incense burning before 
them everlastingly, and men clad in bright 
yellow garments waiting upon their senseless 
wants night and day. 
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As they passed them, John Wardlaw heard 
Arthur Williams give vent to a sigh. 

' When you look round on all these scenes 
of barbarity and bigotry, Williams,' he inquired, 
' don't you despair of ever doing these people 
any real good ? ' 

' Despair ! ' exclaimed the young missionary, 
his pale cheek flushing with emotion, 'No, 
Wardlaw, never ! It is not my work, remember ; 
I am but an instrument in higher hands. The 
lad who mixes the painter's colours might as 
well say that he despaired of his master ever 
turning a bare canvas into a picture ; there, that 
simile ought to come home to you, as you are 
so fond of painting. ' 

'So it does,' replied John Wardlaw, 'and I 
acknowledge the justice of it ; but it must be 
up-hill work. Those priests, for instance, men 
who, having attained maturity, can still believe 
in the efficacy of graven images to save them 
everlastingly, appear to me hopeless subjects for 
beUef in anything better.' 

' But they don't believe in the images them- 
selves,' said Arthur WiUiams; 'if they did, 
paradoxical as it may appear to say so, I think 
there would be less difficulty in convincing them 
of their error. But they only regard those idols 
in the same light as the Eoman CathoHc regards 
his pictured saints — as representations of thq 
invisible Deity. If you understood the language. 
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and conversed with any one of them on the 
subject, you would find my statement to be 
correct. These priests are men of great sense 
and education; the examination which they 
must pass through in order to obtain the rank 
of a first-class poonghy or priest is a very severe 
one; they take upon themselves the vows of 
chastity, sobriety, and temperance, very much 
the same as in the Eoman Cathohc church ; and 
what is more, they hve up to them. Such men 
are more difficult to deal with a great deal thaa 
an uneducated savage, who imagines that in 
some marvellous manner his hideous wooden idol 
is to save him from everlasting bui^ning ; for 
if you can once get him to understand your 
meaning, you wiU generally find that he is only 
too glad to get some more substantial faith than 
his own to chng to.' 

' I can readily believe you,' repHed his friend. 
' These priests live a good deal by deluding 
the people, there is no doubt,' said Arthur 
Williams ; ' but in that they are not worse than 
other priests we know of, and there is no doubt 
that they are very strict in their own lives.' 

' I suppose you have seen some of the pro- 
cessions up to the Great Pagoda on their feast- 
days ? ' he continued, after a short pause. 
But no answer followed his question. 
' Wardlaw, have you ever been to the Great 
Pagoda on a feast-day ? ' 
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' Eh ! Ay — what did you say ? ' inquh-ed our 
hero, waking up from a reverie. 

' You've not been hstening to me, Wardlaw. 
What are you thinking of?' 

He did not attempt to deny the charge, but 
came straight to his point at once. 

' WiUiams, do you think we have any right 
to run the risk of making another person un- 
happy for the sake of our own scruples ? ' 

' If they are only scruples, certainly not,' 
repUed his friend. 

' Well ! would you propose to a woman who 
had lots of money if you had none ? ' and the 
colour mounted vividly to John Wardkw's face 
as he blurted out the question. But he knew 
the man he spoke to, and Arthur WiUiams was 
not one to make a jest of a serious question. 

' Yes, I think I would,' he said, quietly; ' that 
is to say, if all other things were suitable, and I 
beUeved that she cared for me.' 

' A question of the sort has been puzzHng me 
for months,' repUed John Wardlaw. ' I don't 
mind telling you, WiUiams, because you are so 
different from other men ; but look here. When 
I came out to Burmah, I was miserable, because 
I had lost the woman I cared for. She is free 
again now, and so am I; but she is rich and I am 
poor. She loved me once, but for years silence 
has been maintained between us, and I don't 
know whether to write and teU her my mind or 
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not. She may not love me any longer as she 
used to do ; on the other hand, if she does, my 
scruples may lead her to imagine that I have 
changed myself.' 

' And you have not ? ' said Arthur Williams. 

'If I had, I should hardly trouble myself 
about the matter,' returned the other, bluntly. 

' Oh, pardon me,' said the missionary. ' I was 
not aware that your question was so entirely a 
selfish one.' 

John Wardlaw stared. 

'Why, would you marry a woman simply 
because she cared for you ?' he asked quickly. 

' If I had, even unwittingly, drawn her on 
to do so, certainly yeSy was the reply, ' unless I 
was injuring another woman by the act.' 

'WiUiams, you are too good for me,' said 
John Wardlaw. 

' Oh ! don't say that, my dear fellow,' replied 
the missionary, reddening sensitively; 'if you 
knew everything about me, you would laugh 
at the absurdity of the idea.' 

' I don't believe it,' was the reply. 

'Don't you? Can you guess what brought 
me out to Burmah to spend the hfe of a volun- 
tary monk amongst these uncongenial natives?' 

' Sheer goodness,' I suppose, said John Ward- 
law. 

' Sheer vice,' was the sad reply. ' Wardlaw, 
before I was three-and-twenty I had stolen 
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another man's wife from him ; and though I 
loved her as myself, and would have laid down 
my life cheerfully to save her, no love of mine 
could rescue her from an early death, brought 
on by shame and remorse. I have never loved 
another woman since, and I never shall ; but if 
I found myself likely to do so, I would flee her 
presence, for I have vowed myself to a life of 
ceUbacy for the sake of my poor lost girl. She 
was only two-and-twenty, Wardlaw, when she 
died.' 

And Arthur WiUiams turned his head the 
other way, and looked steadily out over the 
expanse of the river which they were now 
approaching. 

' I couldn't have beKeved it,' said John Ward- 
law, presently. 'I have looked upon you as 
half a saint, WiUiams ; I thought you had never 
experienced even what it is to love.' 

' Did you think I wasn't a man f ' replied the 
other quickly, turning towards him. ' A fellow 
can't unmake his nature, be he priest or lay- 
man. No! I don't suppose any one would beUeve 
it except myself, nor the agony I have suffered 
in atonement for it. But you won't let it go 
further, Wardlaw, wiU you? I would keep 
her memory sacred, even from those who will 
never know her name. I only told it to con- 
vince you that I am sufficiently mortal to be 
able to judge in such matters.' 
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He turned towards his friend, and held out 
his hand. John Wardlaw grasped it eagerly. 

' It shall never pass my Ups, WiUiams,' he 
exclaimed. 'But now that the ice is broken 
between us, advise me what to do. I love the 
woman I spoke of dearly. Shall I write and teU 
her so ? ' 

' Money is the only obstacle between you ? ' 
said Arthur WiUiams. 

' The only obstacle.' 

' Then write to her, by all means.' 

' And run the risk of a refusal ? ' 

The missionary turned round, and stared at 
him with surprise. 

' Why, what is that compared with the risk 
of letting a heart that loves you faithfully pine 
away under the notion that you have grown 
indifferent ? ' 

John Wardlaw looked thoughtful, but he did 
not reply. By this time they had arrived at 
the river's side, and giving up their horses to 
tlieir native grooms, put off* in a boat, and 
reached the side of the ' Eagle.' Captain Haw- 
kins received them with the greatest kindness, 
and they were soon seated with him and his 
officers at a plentifully provided breakfast-table. 
After the meal was concluded, an hour was 
spent in going over the vessel, of which her 
captain was justly proud, as she was most beau- 
tifully fitted up ; the entrance to the saloon 
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cabins being inlaid with sandal-wood, and hung 
with heavy crimson curtains, and the saloon 
itself being of unusual size, and provided with 
the most luxurious of lounging sofes and chairs. 
Arthur WiUiams wished to speak with his 
Mend Captain Hawkins in private, and for that 
purpose he retired shortly afterwards with him 
to his cabin, leaving John Wardlaw to be enter- 
tained by the junior officers. Smoking a dgar 
with them on the deck, he presently caught 
sight of a female figure which seemed familiar 
to him, leaning over the side of the poop, with 
a little child in her arms. 

' Who's that ? ' he demanded suddenly of one 
of the men at his side. 

' That woman ? ' was the reply. ' She's one 
of our stewardesses, and a deuced pretty little 
creature. she is too, only awfully shy.' 

At this juncture the person in question turned 
her head, and what was the surprise of the last 
speaker to see the stranger simultaneously dart 
from his side, clear the ladder in a couple of 
strides, and rush forward to the part of the poop 
on which she was standing ! As he neared her 
she recognised him, and sprang forward to meet 
him with a glad exclamation of delight. 

' Oh, Mr. John ! is it really you ? I have 
been looking at the land aU the morning, and 
wondering if I could get a sight of you before 
we sailed acrain.' 
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'Winifred!' he exclaimed, unable to get 
over his amazement at the meeting, ' how 
came you here ? ' 

' I am stewardess, please, Mr. John,' she 
answered. 'This is my third voyage in the 
" Eagle." ' 

' And is that your boy ? ' 

She blushed deeply. 

' Yes, Sir. He's grown finely, hasn't he ? ' 

He was a robust, hardy-looking child, now of 
nearly three years old, and had acquired so 
striking a Hkeness . to Leofric Temple with his 
growth, that no one who knew the circum- 
stances of his birth could have mistaken his 
parentage. One look at him brought back to 
John Wardlaw's mind the time when he had 
last seen the mother, and the assurance which 
he had wished, but failed, to extract from her 
then. He sat himself down on a hen-coop, and 
motioned to the girl to do the same. 

' Sit down, Winny, and tell me all about it. 
I have much to say to you.' 

' No ! please Mr. John, I'd rather stand,' she 
answered quietly ; ' the captain wouldn't like to 
see me sitting alongside of you.' 

She did not appear much altered since he had 
seen her last. She seemed stronger in health, 
and perhaps more rounded in figure ; but still 
she was only a girl ; not twenty till her next 

b2 
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birthday, and yet she had passed through so 
much trouble and misery. 

' You left Sutton so suddenly, Winny, I had no 
time to speak to you. What made you run away 
from the rector's as you did ? It vexed him/ 

* Did it vex him, Sir? ' said Winifred, her large 
blue eyes fiUing with tears ; ' I'm so sorry if it 
did ; but I thought it better to go. I was only 
so much shame to the house while I stayed ; 
and I had a friend up London- ways, who was 
connected with the docks, and had spoke to me 
before about getting a situation as stewardess ; 
for it's a strange life, Sir ; always shifting, and 
never being settled, as you may say ; and it isn't 
everybody as cares to take it up, only them as 
no one thinks about. I went first on the Dover 
and Calais packets, but that was such shuffling 
work ; never quiet, you know ; and I had to 
leave my baby on shore, and I didn't like that. 
So at last I had the good fortune to get on the 
" Eagle ; " and here I get much less pay, but 
then they keep my boy for me, and I see him 
always, and that's everything to me.' 

' Have you never been back to Sutton Valence, 
Winny?' 

' Never, Sir, and never shall ; leastways while 
my father lives. He was very cruel to me, Mr. 
John. I have a letter from Tom now and then. 
He's doing very well, and going to take a 
wife shortly.' 
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' Winny ! whose is this boy ? ' 

The question came out abruptly, and the 
woman to whom it was addressed reddened Kke 
a peony, beneath the serious, searching gaze 
which was directed towards her. 

' Don't ask me, Mr. John, please ; I couldn't 
teU you !' 

' But suppose I've guessed without your tell- 
ing me, Winny? Suppose I know from his 
likeness to my step-brother, that his father's 
name is Leofric Temple ? ' 

' Oh ! Sir,' exclaimed the poor mother, as she 
caught the child to her breast ; ' Oh ! Sir, you 
won't tell it, will you — you won't say nothing ?' 

'Certainly not,' he rephed; 'I guessed it 
years ago, when I first saw your baby ; and I 
have never hinted as much to anyone since. 
The secret is safe with me, Winny.' 

' Mr. John,' she said excitedly, ' how is he ?' 

' Do you never hear from him ? Has he never 
made the least effort to trace you ? ' 

She shook her head sadly. 

' Perhaps you have not heard that his wife 
has run away from him then ? ' 

' Not she as was your lady, Mr. John ? Oh, 
I'm so sorry. Does he feel it much? Poor 
Leo!' 

' I have never inquired whether he did or 
didn't,' rephed John Wardlaw, struck with the 
difference in her feelings on this subject and his 
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own. ' He bitterly wronged both you and me, 
Winny, but his reward has come to him without 
any seeking on our parts ; yet he deserved the 
worst we could have given him. ' 

'/ loved him, Mr. John,' said Winifred Balchin 
with simple pathos. 

' You are a woman, child, and I am a man, 
and that makes all the difference between our 
powers of forgiveness. And yet I suppose, of 
the two, he has injured you the most. He only 
deprived me of a worthless wife, but he robbed 
you of what no time can restore.' 

' But he loved me, Mr. John, at the time, or 
he thought so,' said poor Winny eagerly ; ' and 
if he was sick or in trouble to-morrow, and 
wanted me, I would go to him gladly. A wo- 
man can't forget her first love so easy as all that, 
Sir ; and as for forgiveness, if the Lord will 
forgive my share in the business, that's all I can 
think of.' 

' What's the boy's name, Winny ^ ' 

' Well, Mr. John, his name is Leofric Benja- 
min, though I only call him " Benny " because of 
his father's name being so noticeable.' 

' Here, Benny, my man,' said John Wardlaw, 
coaxing the child to his side, and putting some 
money into his hand, ' you take that, and ask 
your mother next time she goes on shore to 
buy you something that shall remind her that 
she has taught me a lesson to-day that I shall not 
easily forget.' 
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' Oh, don't, Mr. John ! ' commenced Winny, 
blushing as freely as of old. 

' God bless you, Winny ! I must go now, 
and you will sail again to-morrow ; but if you 
are not likely to visit Kangoon again soon, send 
me a line occasionally to say how you are, and 
what you are doing.' 

' Oh, Mr. John ! I shall be proud to do so,' 
she said. ' And you won't think so hardly of 
poor Leo, Sir, for my sake, will you ? He's 
sinned deeply, I know, but he's felt it deeply, 
you may be sure ; and we've all so much need 
of forgiveness, Sir.' 

' I know we have, Winny, and I will try to 
think more kindly of him. I should like to 
have seen more of you, but I suppose you 
couldn't come on shore to see me.' 

' Oh, no, Sir ! ' she replied, shrinkingly ; ' and 
the captain won't like my talking so long to you 
as it is, I'm afraid.' 

' I will tell him we are old friends, if he says 
anything about it,' he replied, as he prepared to 
leave her. ' So good bye, Winny, once more.' 

The young officers were very merry, when 
John Wardlaw rejoined them, on the subject of 
his having foimd the society of the stewardess 
so engrossing, and still more surprised when he 
told them that he had discovered in her an old 
acquaintance, and native of his English place of 
residence. They were eager forthwith- to learn 
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something of her history and antecedents, but 
they found that it was useless to ply John 
Wardlaw with questions on that point. He 
soon discovered that she was supposed on board 
ship to be a young widow, and he kept up the 
idea ; but as she and her child had disappeared 
from the poop soon after he had left them, he 
had no further opportunity of speaking with 
her, until Arthur Williams emerged from Cap- 
tain Hawkins's cabin, and the two were prepared 
to leave the ' Eagle ' again. 

'A prosperous voyage to you, old friend,^ 
exclaimed Williams, as he shook hands with the 
captain, ' and may the " Eagle " skim across the 
Atlantic as if she had the wings of her name- 
sake. The box for my mother shall be sent on 
board this evening. Come, Wardlaw ! ' and 
shortly afterwards they had remounted their 
horses, which had been waiting for them at the 
jetty, and were riding slowly homewards. John 
Wardlaw proposed leaving his friend at a cer- 
tain point of the road, as he had business to 
transact with Colonel Home. 

As they neared the spot, he said, thought- 
fully, ' Williams, is it very wicked, do you think, 
to go on hating a person who has done you a 
great injury, and feeling as if you never could 
forgive him ? ' 

' Very wicked^' replied Arthur Williams with 
emphasis. *I think cherishing a revengeful 
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spirit is what we should pray against most. It 
is so utterly foreign to anything like a religion 
whose foundation is love to all. I hope no such 
feeling possesses you, Wardlaw.' 

He spoke tenderly, for he had commenced to 
love this man who so often appeared to him to 
be blindly searching after the Truth. 

' It has,' repHed John Wardlaw humbly, ' but 
I will try and conquer it. Thank you, WiUiams, 
for speaking so frankly on the subject ; ' and 
waving the young missionary a hasty farewell, 
he turned quickly up the cross-road which led 
to the Commissioner's house. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

HOW THET FARED IN THE OLD COUNTRY. 

Sick in the world's regard^ wretched and low. 

Shasspeabe. 

His own desire having obtained so powerful 
an impetus by the advice of his friend, John 
Wardlaw followed the dictates of his heart, and 
wrote to Henrietta Stuart. 

Only a few lines at first, which touched upon 
her loss (now of some months' standing) and 
asked, on the score of old friendship, for tidings 
of herself, and which she answered in the same 
strain, saying little of her own feelings, but 
expressing a great deal of interest in his life of 
exile. 

The letter, though so common-place, thrilled 
through him with its every word. He dwelt 
upon the famiUar handwriting, which had 
attained such firmness with the strengthening 
of her character, and fancied he could read a 
double meaning in every phrase, and that the 
very paper reeked with her unspoken love, 
although it did not contain a syllable that 
might not have been published to the world. 
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The silence they had hitherto maintained 
once broken, letters began to pass rapidly be- 
tween them, mitil by the time that spring had 
again returned, ^nd Mrs. Martin Stuart was 
beginning to think of laying aside her widow's 
weeds, a regular correspondence had been 
established. 

But not a private one. Each of John Ward- 
law's letters, much secret dehght as they gave 
her, Henrietta Stuart had shared with her 
father and mother. It was too early for her to 
think of keeping them to herself; but as she 
gave them up for general perusal, she used 
with a thrill of pleasure to anticipate the time 
when the dear words he wrote should be for 
her eyes alone. 

For she felt that his desire to commence a 
correspondence with her now that she was once 
more free could bear but one meaning on its 
surface, and that — ^his anxiety to let her know 
that he loved her still ! She was living at 
Castlemaine again, under the protection of her 
father and mother. She could not have borne 
to have inhabited Kerrick Manor alone, and 
they would not have allowed her to do so. For 
brief as was the term of her married life, it 
had not left many pleasant memories behind it. 
Ithad been a veryquiet and unexcitable existence 
that my poor heroine had dragged out since her 
wedding day. 
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She had always been good, and patient, and 
gentle with her husband ; very tolerant of his 
short-comings, and anxious to shield and hide 
them from the sneering curiosity of the woi:ld ; 
so visibly anxious indeed, that she had left it 
nothing worse to say of her, than that she must 
have been infatuated to care so much about an 
insignificant creature like Martin Stuart. But 
she had had her reward — first, in a simple 
though silent gratitude on his part during his 
lifetime, which was very touching, coming from 
a man to a woman ; and in an adoration for 
herself, which, if it could have been equalled, 
could never have been surpassed by the most 
distinguished member that society can boast of ; 
and, secondly, by the memory of a pair of 
dying eyes straining to the very last to catch a 
glimpse of her beloved figure, and of the final 
words pronounced by a stuttering tongue, which 
strove to tell how much he blessed and thanked 
her for all her kindness to him. She might 
well thank God that she had been enabled to do 
her duty by him. He had vanished from their 
sight with all his sickliness of mind and body ; 
but of little importance as he appeared whUst 
amongst them, his relations could truly say 
when he was gone, that they missed his feeble 
effort to please, and that they had not one bitter 
memory connected with the Ufe or death of poor 
Gerard's son. 
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Not that the young widow ever professed for 
a moment to mourn him as women mourn their 
first love dead. 

Always very much attached to her father, 
she had been drawn peculiarly close to him 
during the short years of her married Hfe. As 
soon as she had fulfilled her promise to his 
brother's son, she appeared as though she would 
derive all the happiness she could from her love 
for himself in return for the sacrifice she had 
made for him. Thenceforth she was always 
by his side, and though her husband usually 
followed hke a shadow in her wake. Pussy's 
hands were generally clasped tightly about her 
father's arm, and her glowing eyes resting upon 
his. 

The strong attachment which existed between 
them was a subject of much notice to those 
who knew them, and did not augur favourably 
for the sterhng attractions of the Manor to the 
young Mrs. Stuart. 

When Martin died, her first expressed wish 
was to go home again — to go back to her girlish 
haunts — to return to the old familiar rooms, 
and try to feel as if she had never parted from 
them. And after a while she really did feel so. 
If it had not been for the mourning garments 
which she wore, she would almost 'have for- 
gotten that the thread of her happy childhood's 
days had been ever broken ; and her father, 
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much as he had loved his nephew, was glad 
when the time for her wearing her widow's 
weeds commenced to wane. 

The close cap was what he particularly dis- 
liked to see covering the sunny waves of her 
ripplmg brown hair, and whenever they were 
alone he would pull it ofl^ and let the heavy 
tresses fall about her neck and shoulders. At 
such times he would sit and look at her, as if 
he had imexpectedly regained something that 
he had lost, and murmur that she was his 
darling girl again ; that she was his Pussy, and 
that he would always have her appear so, and 
in no other way. But the next morning Mrs. 
Martin Stuart would come down as usual, in 
her widow's cap, with her pretty hair turned 
off her face, and simply gathered in a large 
knot behind, and her dress covered, from her 
bosom to the hem of her skirt, with black 
crape. She was. not a person in general to 
think so much about outward proprieties and 
keeping the extreme letter of the law, but in 
this instance it seemed to her as if she had 
given the dead man so little of her heart whilst 
living, that she owed his memory every morsel 
of respect that it was in her power to pay it. 

Yet, when spring came ;round again, and John 
Wardlaw's letters were becoming longer and 
more affectionate by every mail, she did yield 
to her father's often renewed entreaties, and 
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laying aside the much-condemned cap, attired 
herself simply in deep mourning as for any 
other friend. 

AHce Wardlaw was now more intimate at 
Castlemaine than ever. Before this she had 
been almost too young to be more than petted 
there as a playfellow ; but the advance of years 
had brought the girls closer together. Henrietta 
Stuart was now two -and- twenty and AHce 
Wardlaw eighteen ; and the latter, brought up 
under many a privation, and not too carefully 
secluded from sights and sounds which she had 
better not have heard or seen, was much more 
of a woman than her more fortunate friend had 
been at the same age. Poor Alice had ex- 
perienced a great deal of that worldly teaching 
since her brother's departure from England 
which opens the eyes and expands the mind 
more than any printed instruction can effect. 
She had had a great deal to endure from her 
mother's temper and the attentions of the 
Eeverend Samuel Jellicoe, but still more 
from the continual annoyance which accrued 
to them through the conduct of her brother 
Leofric Temple. The cholera had passed away 
from Sutton Valence ; he had no more fear of 
entering the village ; and consequently, when- 
ever his constant appUcations to Mrs. Wardlaw 
for money were refused, he was used to bear 
down upon them suddenly, usually in a state of 
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liquor, and threaten, and make such a scene in 
the house, that his mother was thankful to get 
rid of him upon any terms, even though her 
daughter and herself stinted themselves for the 
mere necessaries of life for a month afterwards. 
But one morning about the time mentioned, 
Alice Wardlaw came up to Castlemaine with 
very red eyes, and begged leave to speak to 
the rector alone. Her business was, of course, 
about Leofric ; Mr. Stuart had guessed that be- 
fore she opened her mouth. It appeared that 
they had received a letter from him some weeks 
back asking so large a sum of money that it was 
quite impossible that they could send it him ; 
and they had written and told him so, but had 
had no answer to their letter until that morning, 
when he had sent them a few hasty lines, re- 
proaching his mother for her stinginess, and say- 
ing that, through it, all his prospects in life were 
ruined, that he was under arrest at the time, 
and was going to leave the Army altogether. 
Mrs. Wardlaw had been in hysterics ever since 
she had received this communication ; she could 
not understand the rights of the case, and she 
had no one whom she could send to Aldershot, 
where the 88th was then quartered, to ascer- 
tain the truth for her. Would Mr. Stuart advise 
them what to do ? He had always been their 
friend, and, being so totally unprotected, they 
had no one else to apply to. 
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' Mamma is in such a dreadful state about him, 
that I am really quite fidghtened,' said Ahce, in 
conclusion; 'to hear her screams you would 
almost think she was going mad ; and she keeps 
on turning round upon me, and saying it is all 
poor 7ack's fault, for having introduced Miss 
Bellew into the family ; though I believe Leo 
would have drank and got himself into scrapes 
just the same, whether his wife had stayed with 
him or not.' 

' I believe so too,' replied Mr. Stuart ; ' I am 
afraid he is thoroughly dissipated. It is of no use 
my attempting to give you any advice, Ahce, on 
the subject. The only thing to be done, is for 
me to go up to Aldershot, and see after him 
myself, which I wiU gladly do for the sake of 
your mother ; though I cannot say that Temple's 
conduct has ever been very gracious towards 
myself.' 

Mr. Stuart was not a man to talk and do 
nothing. He went to Aldershot the ensuing 
day, and there found that the case was very 
much worse than he had anticipated, or that 
Leofric Temple had written to his mother. It 
appeared that the former having been entrusted 
with the mess-secretaryship, had been in the habit 
of extracting coin from the money-chest for his 
own purposes, and depositing instead small slips 
of paper bearing his 1 U for the sums taken ; 
in itself an illegal act. Furthermore, having 
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been suddenly ordered, owing to some error 
discovered, to give over the mess-accounts to 
another officer, it had been found that the 
money-chest was nearly fiill of these little sUps 
of white paper, whilst Mr. Leofiic Temple's 
balance in the hands of the Paymaster was nix. 
Upon which the gentleman in question had pro- 
ceeded to the Commanding-officer's quarters, to 
answer a few questions on the subject, in a state 
of intoxication, when he had been, of course, 
arrested, and was now awaiting a trial by court- 
martial upon both charges. 

The Colonel of his regiment told Mr. Stuart 
that there was no hope for him, that he would 
certainly be cashiered. It was not, he observed, 
as if it were the first, or even the second offence, 
of the kind, but Lieutenant Temple had been had 
up several times privately before, and for the 
sake of his family, the affairs had been hushed 
up. ' But his last luck is over, Mr. Stuart,' said 
the Colonel, in conclusion ; ' and I'm sorry to 
have to say it, but the army will be well rid of 
him, for a more unprincipled young fellow 
doesn't exist. He has been a disgrace to the 
service from the beginning of his career, and 
has done a great deal of harm in this regiment 
alone.' 

So Mr. Stuart had not much consolation to 
give to Alice and Mrs. Wardlaw when he re- 
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turned to Sutton Valence ; and all they had to do 
was to await the termination of the court-martial, 
the account of which, after the usual delay, ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and Lieutenant Leofric 
Temple, of H.M.'s 88th Light Cavahy, had his 
sword taken away from him, and was dismissed 
the Enghsh army. 

Then Mrs. Wardlaw wrote and entreated her 
dear ill-used boy to come to her, forthwith. She 
would not believe that it could be by fault of 
his own that he had come to this phght ; it was 
the ill nature of the commanding officer, or the 
stupidity of the court, or the misfortune of his 
poverty, or anything sooner than that her be- 
loved and idohsed Leofric could be in the wrong. 

But no answer came to her pressing entrea- 
ties ; they heard nothing of the recreant son and 
brother for some months. Then Mr. Stuart, in 
his kindness, went up to town again on their 
behalf — ^how could they stir in the matter, two 
helpless women alone ? — and searched him out. 
After an immense deal of trouble he found him, 
and not alone. He had been deplorably ill from 
the effects of his favourite vice, and had nearly 
lost his life ; but he had struggled through it, 
and was now really anxious, as far as Mr. Stuart 
could make out, to leave England and begin a 
new existence in another country. 

' Mr. Stuart says, that poor Leo really seems 

s2 
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penitent,' wrote Alice by the next mail to her 
brother in Burmah ; ' and he has been so ill, 
that we should hardly know him again. But 
who do you thiak, Jack, he found by his bedside 
nursing him ? You will never guess. Winifred 
Balchin ! Do you remember the wretched story 
about her that made the round of Sutton a few 
years back ? it seems that it really was true, and 
that she had a claim upon poor Leo, even before 
he married Miss Bellew. Isn't it very shock- 
ing ? So well as we thought of her, too. I can 
hardly forgive her, when I think of it ; and am 
glad there is no chance of her visiting Sutton 
again. However, Mr. Stuart tells us that Leo 
appears very fond of her, and of her child, and 
that he says, if he had only money enough to 
get a divorce from his wife, that he would marry 
Winny to-morrow, and take her to Australia 
with him. I wish he could do so, for I think it 
would be the best thing for him. He can never 
get on in this country, now. Mamma is most 
anxious for him to come and live with us, but I 
cannot say I second the proposal, for he has been 
disgrace enough to us'already. And now that 
he declares that he will never part with Winny 
Balchin again, of course it could not be. Only, 
Mr. Stuart tells me that Winny told him in con- 
fidence, that as soon as ever Leo was quite 
recovered, and needed no more nursing, she was 
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going back to her own business, whatever that 
may be. And the sooner the better, I should 
think.' 

(Even Alice Wardlaw, with her sincere good- 
ness and charity of disposition, was unable to 
hide the weakness of her sex when speaking of 
poor Winny Balchin.) 

The letter concluded with a piece of news, 
relative to a certain young lawyer at Maidstone, 
in which Alice hoped her brother would be 
very much interested, and which was expected 
to culminate, at no distant period (always pro- 
vided dear Jack gave his consent) in a wedding 
ring. 'Of course mamma abuses him,' she 
wound up with ; ' but as we never agree on 
any vital point, her opinion has not much 
weight with me, as long as it is not so bigoted 
as to make her withhold her consent to the 
marriage, which I know she will not do. So 
that my dear Jack must wish me joy, &c. &c.' 

When she had finished her letter she carried 
it down to the Post OflSce herself. Ordinary 
communications might be posted by the ser- 
vant, but she was never happy about Jack's 
letters ; never comfortably assured that they 
had not been lost, or posted too late, or other- 
wise come to grief, if she did not drop them in 
the box with her own hands. As she did so 
this afternoon the rector himself came up 
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breathlessly and popped one of his own in at 
the same time. 

' Not too late, is *it ? ' he remarked, panting, 
as he pulled out his watch to assure himself of 
the fact. ' If it had been I should have had 
to go on to Maidstone, or even town.' 

' Is your letter of such vital importance them, 
Mr. Stuart,' said Alice, laughing. 

' So Pussy says,' he rejoined, merrily ; ' it's her 
letter, not mine ; and you know what a tyrant 
she is. I suppose you heard from Jack this 
morning ? ' 

* No ! Did you ? Is the mail in ? ' asked 
Alice, with interest. 

' Yes ; we had a letter, or rather Puss had, 
and this is the answer to it,' repUed the rector, 
mysteriously, and yet looking very wicked all 
the time. ' It will be your turn next mail. Miss 
Ahce ! ' 

' Yes,' she replied, absently ; ' well it was 
very lucky, as Pussy's letter required an im- 
mediate answer, that it just happened so, wasn't 
it?' 

'Very lucky, indeed, the height of luck,* 
exclaimed Mr. Stuart, chuckhng with secret 
satisfaction over something known to himself 
alone ; ' in fact, nothing could have been 
luckier.' 

And Alice, as she walked home again, found 
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herself wondering what it possibly could have 
been in Jack's letter to Pussy that morning 
that required so immediate an answer. She 
had a dozen conjectures on the subject, but 
the real truth never struck her mind for a 
minute. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
'pussy's answer.' 

If thou hast any love of mercy in thee. 
Turn me upon my face that I may die. 

Joanna Baillie. 

The real truth being that the letters by the 
Calcutta mail having been laid on the breakfeist- 
table that morning, vnth the rest of the post- 
man's favours, Pussy, looking so like the Pussy 
of old, with her bright hair displayed, and her 
pretty figure robed in black and white muslin, 
took up the thin envelope, addressed in the 
bold determined handv^rriting which she had 
come to know so well, which lay on her plate, 
and breaking the seal, commenced to read its 
contents. 

But, after the perusal of the first few words, she 
had grown very rosy, and stolen a furtive glance 
at the faces of her parents. Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, 
however, were both occupied ; he with a formi- 
dable-looking document from the Bishop of his 
diocese, and she with a voluminous epistle, 
crossed and re-crossed in scratchy female cha- 
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racters, the meaning of which she was patiently 
trying to decipher, by first holding the paper 
close to her nose, and then extending it to arms' 
length, whilst she knitted her brows and at- 
tempted in vain to guess at the hieroglyphics of 
her friend. 

Pussy still read on ; or rather, having finished 
her letter, which was not a very long one, she 
returned to the first lines, and recommenced 
its perusal; clasping the thin crackling paper 
tightly in her hands, as she went, as if she feared 
the precious words might vanish from her sight 
and melt into unreaUty. 

He loved her, and at last he had summoned 
up courage to teU her so. At last, he had van- 
quished his pride and the wretched thought 
of the inequality of their positions, which had 
stood between him and his resolution hitherto ; 
had humbled himself to ask her to take him, 
if she loved him still, because of his great love, 
and for that only . He would never be a dependant 
on her bounty, he would work with her, he said, 
to the last day of his life, but he felt that with- 
out her, work had lost its power to make 
him forget, even for a season. He was panting for 
her, for the rest and the heaven of her love, and if 
it was no longer his, he did not care how soon 
he died. So he wrote in the fervour and passion 
of a feeling which had for the first time dared 
to hope. 
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Henrietta Stuart read the letter several times, 
and then sank into a glowing reverie of coming 
happiness which, when her father, having spoken 
to her gently more than once, interrupted with 
a sudden shout, she, upset and terrified, changed 
into a burst of tears, — a rain of happy excited 
tears which wetted the thin paper they were 
shed upon, through and through. 

' Pussy, my darling ! what 's the matter,' ex- 
claimed her parents, with alarm. 

' Father, he loves me still ! he loves me still ! ' 
she cried, relapsing into an emotion which threat- 
ened to become hysterical. 

' He ! Who, my child ? ' said Mr. Stuart, with 
surprise ; ' not, not — ' 

' Jack, papa ! Jack Wardlaw. He always did. 
Oh ! thank God for all his mercy ! ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart were astonished. They 
had always known that between their daughter 
and John Wardlaw a very strong intimacy ex- 
isted, but they had never imagined this. That is 
to say, in the mother's breast, no suspicion of 
the kind had entered. With the father it had 
been different, but neither had thought th^t if 
such a penchant ever existed, it still remained. 

' John Wardlaw, Pussy, impossible ! ' said Mr. 
Stuart. 

'Has he proposed to you, my dear,' asked 
Mrs. Stuart, with feminine curiosity. 

Henrietta looked up and dried her tears. 
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^ Of course tie has,' she answered, smiUng ; ' it 
would be little use writing to say he loves 
me else.' 

'Papa,' she added, turning to her father, 
* the mail goes out this afternoon, may I write 
by it ; may I answer him at once ? He says he 
shall be in such suspense till my letter arrives.' 

' You are your own mistress, my child,' re- 
plied Mr. Stuart, almost sadly, as he thought how 
soon his girl would again be his no longer. ' Do 
as you like ; don't ask me.' 

She had risen from her chair, and stood con- 
fronting them. 

' Oh ! but don't say that, father. I would 
never accept him, I would never accept any 
man, if you did not wish me to do so. 

' Henrietta,' said Mr. Stuart, ' if I must give 
you away again so soon there is no one that I 
would rather give you to than John Wardlaw. 
I love him dearly for his own sake, and shall 
do so doubly if he loves my child. And if you 
love him, dear, that is to say.' 

' I do,' she whispered. 

' And since when. Pussy ! ' 

' Oh ! father, don't ask me ! ' and she cast a 
self-reproachful look at the mourning dress. 

* May I see Jack's letter. Puss ? ' 

She handed it over the breakfast-table to him 
directly, and stood with a heightened colour, 
fand lips apart, as she watched the play of his 
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countenance whilst reading her lover's words. 
The letter was so honest, manly, and straight- 
forward ; it breathed such a spirit of humility, 
and dwelt so earnestly upon the fact of the length 
of time for which he had loved her hopelessly, that, 
had the writer not been already endeared to Mr. 
Stuart's heart, it must have worked powerftdly 
in his favour. As he refolded the sheet, and 
gave it back to his daughter, her great grey 
eyes looked inquiringly into his. 

' Answer it just as you think fit, Henrietta ! ' 
he said, as he encountered her glance. ' You 
have my fiiU consent to the marriage ; for, as 
I've always said, I don't beUeve there's a finer 
fellow in the world than Jack Wardlaw. But 
you must make one stipulation with him, my 
dear. He may work as hard as he likes ; but 
he must work at Castlemaine. I can't part with 
my darling again, even as far as Kerrick Manor. 
And now, mamma, let you and I have a talk 
over this surprising business together, whilst 
Pussy there writes her letter.' 

And Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, after having kissed 
their daughter, left the room, and sought the 
rector's study for the purpose of discussing this 
wonderful thing which had come to pass, and to 
make retrospective notes, and rake up old stories 
together, that they might by some means 
puzzle out when on earth it could have been 
that their Pussy first commenced to cultivate 
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an infatuation for their mutual favourite, John 
Wardlaw. 

It was nearly luncheon-time before Pussy 
herself knocked at the door of her father's study. 
He was alone again by that time, and as she re- 
plied to his ready ' come in,' and stood with 
her flushed and excited face before him, he 
thought he had never seen her look so attractive 
even in the brightest days of her girlhood. In 
her hand she had an unfolded sheet of paper, and 
as she held it towards him, she said, lovingly : 

' This is my answer to Jack, papa. I should 
like you to read it. I never wish to have any 
secrets ifrom you about him again.' 

Mr. Stuart hesitated about accepting her offer. 

' I have no wish to read it, my dear child ; 
such letters are usually kept private, and 
perhaps he — ' 

* Not from such fathers as you ; and I want 
you to read it, papa. Of course it will seem 
rather silly to you, but you will forgive that, 
knowing how stupid I am at expressing what I 
wish to say.' 

Her hand was stUl extended towards his, with 
the answer to her lover's proposal in it, and, 
hesitating no longer, her father took it from her, 
and read it. 

' Castlemaine; August 2. 

' If I had any words, my dearest, in which to 
tell you what I felt this morning at the receipt 
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of your letter of the 12th of June, I w^ould vmte 
them down here, but I have not. I can only 
thank God that he has permitted you to be 
faithful to me, and seen fit to give us the pros- 
pect of so happy a termination to our love. 
You ask me only to write back yes^ or no, to 
your question if I will be your wife. Yes, yes, 
yes, a thousand times, and God bless my husband 
that is to be. I have no false shame or pride in 
writing down here, that to be called upon to 
answer such a question on your part is all that 
I have ever dreamed of as happiness, and far 
more than I have dared to hope would come to 
pass. It seems a long time since we parted, 
dearest, in the very house from which I write, 
when we sujBTered such agony in parting, and 
thought it was for ever ; longer still since we 
walked together in the fields behind your 
father's house, and you unburdened your aching 
heart to me. I remember all this, dear love, 
but I cannot remember the time when I did not 
love you. It has grown with my growth, and 
strengthened with my strength, and if in the 
very midst of our perfected happiness, some 
cruel misfortune were again to part us, as I am 
now, so vdll I remain, for your sake, till death 
puts an end to all things for me. 

' My father knows that I am writing to you, 
he will read this letter before it goes, and will, 
I trust, add a few lines fi:om himself, so rest 
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satisfied on that score. You will come to a real 
home, when you come back to me. 

'And now, when will that be ? How soon 
after you receive this letter, shall I see you ? 
Write and let me know at once ; suspense is 
worse to bear than anything else. Don't let 
it be long. We are not like happy lovers, who 
have but to ask and to have ; we have suffered 
so bitterly, and for such a length of time, that 
if our lives should extend to old age, it seems to 
me as if the recompense could never be too 
great. Besides, I shall tremble now every month 
that you stay in that treacherous climate, and be 
jealous of every mile that divides us. 

'And if I have said more here than I ought to 
have said, remember, that even whilst I write 
this joyful letter, I know not if we shall ever 
meet again, and if I did, — I have loved you all 
my life. God bless you, dearest, and bring you 
home to us in safety. — ^Yours till death, 

' Pussy.' 

She stood blushing by his side till he had 
finished its perusal, and then she said, timidly, 

' Will you add a line, papa ? ' 

' What can I add to this. Pussy ? ' 

'Tell him that you are glad for my sake, 
father ; it will make him so happy.' 

So Mr. Stuart took up a pen and v^rrote across 
his daughter's letter, 

'Dear Jack, — Having read my girl's stupid 
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letter, I find that she has not left me 
much to say, so aU I will add is, come home as 
soon as you can to your wife and your parents. 
I only make one stipulation — that you never take 
her from us. As to money, we will discuss all 
that when we meet. — ^Yours most truly, 

'Hei^ry Stuart.' 

He folded up the sheet when he had finished 
writing and handed it back to her without 
a word, and she, fearing he was vexed, or 
thought her letter was unwomanly, said, with a 
certain tremble in her voice, as she received it, 

' Father, have I written more than I ought to 
have written to him ; is my letter wrong ? If so 
I will write it over again.' 

' No no, dear child, it does very well.' 

' Then what is the matter, papa ? ' 

' Henrietta, darUng,' cried Mr. Stuart, suddenly 
clasping her in his arms, ' if what you have 
written is true (and I feel it is), and you knew of 
John Wardlaw's love for you before he left 
England, why did you marry Martin Stuart ? ' 

' I had promised to do so, papa, long before 1 
guessed that Jack cared for me, and when I 
thought of you, and — 

' You did it for me^ Pussy ? for my sake ? ' 

* Father ; whose better could I do it for? 
Have you not been everything to me from my 
childhood upwards — have you not loved and 
cherished me as no other father ever loved his 
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daughter, and was any sacrifice on my part too 
great to save you and my mother and poor 
Martin pain ? ' 

He gazed iat her fixedly, holding her by the 
arm for a few minutes, and then he suddenly 
released her and turned away distressfully. 

' Oh ! Netta ! ' he exclaimed, ' my darling, my 
noble-hearted girl! You did all this for me and 
for your cousin, and hid your own unhappy love 
meanwhile in your brave woman's heart. God 
bless you, girl ! ' he continued, looking at her 
with the profoundest admiration ; ' God bless your 
noble courage and reward it, as He will assuredly, 
though we cannot tell how. But though I have 
idohsed you from the first moment you were 
laid a little baby in my arms, I have never 
felt yet what I feel for you now. You are above 
me, Henrietta. You have out-stripped your 
poor father and left him far behind ; you are an 
angel, my child, and not a woman ! ' 

' Oh ! Father, don't,' she cried, in sweet 
humility'; 'it was upon impulse not principle 
that I acted ; and who that was your daughter, 
could have an impulse that did not tend to 
right ? ' 

And thus they sat, in confidential converse, 
talking over Henrietta Stuart's love from the 
beginning, until the luncheon bell summoned 
them to the dining-room. After which Mr. 
Stuart went down himself to post her letter, as 
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has been recorded, and met Alice Wardlaw, 
bent on the same business. 

From that hour Henrietta Stuart's nature 
seemed to change, or rather to be renewed. She 
still wore her mourning dress, but all signs of 
mourning had vanished from her heart. She sang 
and played, and frolicked in the graceful man- 
ner that she used of old ; she ran races with 
her dogs, and began to take a fresh enjoyment in 
puppies, and birds, and kittens, and all such 
girlish darlings. She evinced a sudden wish to 
further the interests of Alice Wardlaw's young 
lawyer at Maidstone, and with that view in- 
sisted upon her father asking him over to Castle- 
maine, and astonishing him with the magnitude 
of his hospitality. She never completely settled 
down again after the receipt of that letter from 
John Wardlaw, but kept up a restless gaiety, 
which was very charming withal, to those who 
had only seen her unnaturally subdued for 
months beforehand. 

August and September passed away and the 
middle of October arrived, and Henrietta Stuart 
was beginning to look out for an answer to her 
loving letter. She knew exactly when it would 
arrive. She had counted up the days almost, 
and watched eagerly for news of the arrival 
of the mail by which she expected it, in the 
shipping news of the various papers. 

But the mail came in, the identical mail, and 
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she recdved no letter. It was a sad disappoint- 
ment at first, she had so pictured to herself the 
happy words that he would write in return for 
those that she had sent him, but-they had not 
come. She supposed she had made a mistake, 
or Jack had been up country and unable to write. 
By the next steamer she would be certain 
to hear. 

' Puss, the Calcutta and Marseilles mail came 
in last night. We shall have our letters to-day,' 
said her father one morning, as he read the 
Tivies Sit breakfast. 

She looked anxiously at him for a moment, 
and then a kind of foreboding struck her and 
she turned pale. 

After breakfast, she threw a shawl about her 
head and strolled out into the shrubbery. It 
was autumn now, and the days were beginning 
to feel chilly, but she knew that she could not 
rest indoors, and she did not wish her father 
and mother to see how anxious she had 
become. 

Up and down the shrubbery path she strolled; 

that same path down which he had run into the 

summer-house on the day in which she had so 

unknowingly betrayed her love to him, and 

: frcum which she would be able to see the red 

J coat of die postman as he walked up the drive 

vto the halUdoor. Presently he appeared; a 

little later than usual, perhaps, because it was 

T 2 
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the day of the Indian mail, but certainly him- 
self at last. 

She ran to meet him at the entrance to the 
shrubbery path, breathlessly; and receiving her 
letters, turned again into its solitude to open 
them by herself. 

There were two ; one from anybody, no- 
body, only an EngUsh letter, which she thrust 
impatiently into her pocket; the other, on 
foreign paper, and bearing the Eangoon. post- 
mark, but not in his handwriting. How was 
that? 

She turned it over several times in her hands, 
her heart beating rapidly the while, before she 
ventured to open it. Perhaps a friend had 
directed it for him. But why ? 

Anything was better than suspense ; she tore 
it open. In another minute, her legs had 
carried her, God knows how, across the grounds 
to the glass doors which led to her father's 
study, where she beckoned helplessly to him for 
admittance. He, terrified at her appearance, 
let her in at once. 

' Pussy, darling, what's the matter ? What 
have you heard ? What have you seen ? ' 

He might well ask her; every limb was 
shivering as under the influence of a mortal 
dread ; her eyes were fixed and her teeth 
chattering behind her trembling ashen-grey 
Ups. 
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' Henrietta, my darling, what is it ? In God's 
name tell me the worst.' 

She pointed feebly to the letter she had re- 
ceived, and he took it up and skimmed its 
brief contents. 

' Good God ! ' he exclaimed, ' can it be pos- 
sible?' and then be returned to his stricken 
child. 

' Pussy, rouse yourself, for my sake, dearest ; 
think of your poor father ; this is the torture of 
hell to me.' 

Then she spoke in a constrained voice and 
harshly. 

' Is there a God?' she muttered. 

' My child, how can you ask me ? ' he replied, 
reproachfully, shocked at the question. 'Oh! 
Pussy, don't break my heart, was he everything'? 
Am /not left?' 

' Yes, yes !' she cried, flinging herself upon her 
knees before him, as her dreadful apathy deserted 
her ; ' I know you are left ; and if you love me, 
Oh ! father, put a knife into my heart this day, 
and let me die.' 

As she knelt so she fell, his pride, and hope 
in one ; her graceful figure grovelling on the 
ground, agony in her eyes and in her voice 
and gestures, and the letter she had received 
by the Calcutta mail, crushed into nothing in 
her hand. 
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EPILOGUE. 

All was ended now ; the hope and the fear and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull deep pain and constant anguish of patience. 

I^NGPBLLOW. 

Far away in the Pegu forests, miles beyond 
the Enghsh settlement which bears that name, 
a troop of Burmese followers were busily em- 
ployed in pitching a tent. The site they had 
chosen for their purpose was a good one. Over- 
head waved the thick branches of a mighty 
teak-tree ; underneath was a soft carpet of 
fallen leaves and withered jungle foliage, which 
one of the servants was occupied in sweeping 
away. ' A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether ;' a sound of creaking of ropes and 
straining of canvas, and up came the marquee 
which was being erected for the benefit of 
John Wardlaw. It was a double tent, large 
and commodious, with outer and inner walls, 
which formed, when raised, a canvas passage 
round about it, and in which John Wardlaw's 
followers slept, and snored musically all night 
to his distraction. In the tent itself, things, 
when once arranged, looked comfortable enough, 
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There is no such thing as hardship now for 
anyone who has the money wherewith to pur- 
chase ease, and what with portable beds, chairs 
and tables, folding washing-stands, compressible 
baths, and other such luxuries, our hero's dwel- 
ling in the forest soon assumed very much the 
appearance of a gentleman's bedroom. 

It was early morning. The sun had risen for 
a couple of hours, but his beams had no power 
to disperse the thick dark shadow thrown by 
the matted foliage overhead ; the damp alone 
with which months of rainy weather had im- 
bued all jungle Ufe, was commencing to arise, 
drawn out by the influence of his warmth. 
Every here and there, perhaps, where the leaves 
were thinnest, or a crooked branch had strained 
itself from its fellows, a bright reflection of his 
glory might be traced, by the yellow light which 
danced among the trees, and flickering down- 
wards left a golden network on the ground 
beneath. 

But casting an upward glance, the densest 
verdure only met the eye ; leaves upon leaves 
of the teak, the banyan, the palmyra, and the 
mango tree there intermixed themselves in the 
wildest of weaving ; whilst only a tiny patch of 
blue, peeping timidly now and then between 
their frowning canopy, gave evidence that there 
was a heaven above them. 

The vegetation of months was lying rotting on 
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the ground, and as the sun rose higher, the 
faint, unwholesome smell arising from the action 
upon it, of his heat, was plainly discernible. 
The rainy season had been in its glory since the 
preceding June ; day after day, night after 
night, had the floods descended perseveringly 
upon the parched and thirsty fields and water- 
courses ; until what had been before but 
dry, dusty, and uneven roads, were now con- 
verted into running canals of suflScient depth to 
enable passengers to travel up country by the 
means of boats. Indeed communication is 
almost stopped beneath the north and south of 
the Burmese empire during the dry season ; so 
difficult is it to travel in that chmate when 
boating is impracticable. 

Close to the now erected tent, a couple of 
native carts, with tilts of woven bamboo (the 
oxen who had drawn them being tied beneath 
a tree) were resting on their poles, whilst 
the large black Austrahan horse that John 
Wardlaw usually rode, with a couple of Pegu 
ponies (one of them Arthur WilUams's piebald), 
was picketed a little further off, and several 
large dogs were lying down in various attitudes 
of fatigue about the attractive spot where the 
native cook had quickly built up his fireplace, 
and was busily employed making curry and 
boiling rice for his master's breakfast. 

Walking up and down in front of the tent. 
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smoking their pipes, and closely engaged in con- 
versation, were John Wardlaw and Arthur Wil- 
liams. The former having business in the same 
direction in which he found his friend was about 
to travel,had entreated him to bear him company 
and be his guest by the way; and WiUiams 
had readily consented, nothing loath to turn 
into a very pleasant trip, the solitary tour which 
he had anticipated making at the stern voice of 
duty. John Wardlaw's business was to travel 
straight through the jungle, noting by the way 
such teak-trees as were ready to fell, and setting 
guards over them for their protection until they 
should be required ; also looking after the 
younger growth of timber, and observing if 
Government had been in any way robbed, by 
their injury or removal. Arthur Williams's 
desire was to visit some small native villages 
which lay in that direction, to keep up the faith 
of such converts as he had already made, and 
to baptize any who might have resolved to em- 
brace the Christian laith since he had been 
there last. 

'And perhaps you will scarcely believe it, 
Wardlaw,' he said, when speaking on the sub- 
ject to his friend, ' but I often find three or four* 
people eagerly waiting to be baptized, who have 
only heard of our religion through their own 
countrymen. But the Bimnese are very different 
from the natives of other countries in that re- 
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spect ; once make them understand you tho- 
roughly, and they are, in most instances, teach- 
able as little children. They have no bigotry- 
about them/ 

Their conversation, as they walked up and 
down together on the morning when we see 
them again, ran very much on the topic of reli- 
gion ; for a great good had come to John Ward- 
law with that day's light. He had received 
Henrietta Stuart's answer to his proposal, and 
he was nearly beside himself with excitement 
and gratitude, and ready to acknowledge in all 
sincerity how unworthy he was of such a bless- 
ing. The friends had been now for some days 
in the jungle ; they had been marching their 
ten or twelve miles, morning and evening, and 
resting in the tent during the heat of the day, and 
the darkness of the night. But John Wardlaw, 
expecting his letters, had ordered them, on the 
arrival of the mail at Eangoon, to be forwarded 
at once to Pegu, and had left his own private 
servant behind at that station expressly to bring 
them on to him. The native, unlike the Europeans, 
had travelled night and day to catch his master 
up, and deliver the precious documents into his 
hands; and that morning he had made his 
appearance, salaaming to the ground ; and un- 
winding the cloth turban which sheltered his 
head, had produced, amongst others, the letter 
which had driven his employer nearly wild. He 
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could not keep it to himself ; his joy was too 
extravagant to be concealed ; and, rushing after 
Arthur Williams, he had told him all. 

' Wilhams, my dear feUow, do congratulate 
me. You remember my asking your advice on 
a certain delicate question, not long ago. Well, 
I took it, old boy ; and I've got my answer this 
minute. She'll have me ; she says she has been 
wretched without me. God bless her ! ' 

Arthur WiUiams' pale face hghted up with 
pleasure. He turned roimd instantly and pressed 
the other's hand. 

' Is it really true ? My dear Wardlaw, I am 
so glad. I wish you joy a thousand times. I 
don't know when I've heard anything that 
pleased me so much. It's such a comfort to 
feel someone is happy in this world.' 

' What a brick you are ! ' exclaimed John 
Wardlaw, as he gazed into the face of the 
man upon whom the shadow of death had 
cast such a bhght, that he never hoped for 
happiness again. ' Yes ! I shall be happy if 
anyone ever is ; there's no doubt of that. Oh ! 
she's such a sweet girl, Williams ; her outward 
beauty is the least part of her ; she's more hke 
an angel than a woman. I've known her from 
a httle child, and I never remember to have 
seen her out of temper in her hfe. And her 
parents dote on her so.' 

' Yes, that's a great thing,' remarked WiUiams, 
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thoughtfully ; * it's a mistake to think nothing 
of the way in which a woman gets on with 
her own people. I consider it one of the best 
tests that can be applied to amiability. Well, I 
suppose we shall lose you now, Wardlaw ; you'll 
be thinking of going home again.' 

He coloured and laughed with the anticipation 
of coming joy. 

' Yes, I suppose I must. I've had a few of 
the kindest words possible from my father-in- 
law, that is to be ; and he says " Come home at 
once." So I dare say this will be my last trip 
into the jungle, Williams.' 

' I dare say it will. Well, I can't be sorry for 
you, whatever I am for myself. You've seen a 
good deal of trouble, one way and another, 
Wardlaw, I fancy.' 

' I have, pretty well,' rejoined the other, who, . 
with his great new joy, just nestling to his 
heart, could not be expected to view even the 
past gloomily. ' I've had a great many dis- 
appointments, but I hope they are over now, 
for good.' 

' I hope so too, sincerely,' said his friend. 

' First of all,' continued John Wardlaw, and 
his voice lowered considerably as he spoke ; 
' first of all, I lost iny mother, and I think it's 
the greatest loss a boy can have. I'm sure it 
was to me, for my father (who never cared 
a hang about me) married shortly afterwards, 
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a widow with an only son, and diat son grew 
up tp be the bug-bear of my Ufe.' 

Arthur WiUiams looked at him for an expla- 
nation, but did not speak. 

' They always placed him before me in every- 
thing, even from a Uttle child ; but the first 
time I really suffered fi:om my father's preference 
for Leofric Temple, was when he gave him a 
commission in the army, which old General 
Hawthorn had offered him for me. I couldn't 
stand that at all, you know. I had quite set my 
heart upon following my father's profession, 
and it cut me up awfully. Well, then I took 
to painting ; I really loved it, and expected to 
make money by it.' 

' Didn't it pay ? ' inquired Williams. 

' I think it would have done so, if I had been 
able to pursue it. I had an income of three 
hundred left me by my maternal grandmother, 
and I was obhged to let my father have two 
out of it ; that was not much you know, because 
he was very poor, and had nothing on earth 
of his own but a paltry two thousand pounds 
he had received for his commission when he 
sold out of the army. I took the remaining 
himdred, and went up to London to study; 
and then began my troubles, Williams, Of 
course a woman was at the bottom of them ; 
I think they always are where a man is con- 
cerned.' 
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'I think so too,' quietly observed the mis- 
sionary. ^ 

' I fell absurdly, ridiculously, over head and 
ears in love with a very pretty actress, and 
nothing would do but I must marry her, in spite 
of the opposition of all my friends.' 

' Have you ever been married, Wardlaw ? ' 
exclaimed Arthur Wilhams, with amazement. 

' No,' replied the other, laughing, ' but I 
should have been, most likely, if the girl hadn't 
bolted with my half-brother, Temple. It was a 
sneaking cowardly thing for him to do ; for he 
took her from under my father's roof, and out 
of my very hand, as you may say. I didn't love 
him any the better for it, as you may imagine, 
Williams. 

' However that passed, and I was really making 
some progress with my painting, when my 
father died ; and as he left a widow and 
daughter quite unprovided for, there was no- 
thing for it but for me to try and make a httle 
money for myself. They couldn't starve, you 
know, and I think I was very lucky to get this 
appointment. Only, all my hopes of exceUing 
as an artist were smashed on the head again.' 

' But what had become of* the money which 
you say your father had received for his com- 
mission ? ' inquired the missionary, who had 
been following the story throughout with the 
keenest interest. 
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' Oh, that ? well, he had spent it,' said Joha 
Wardlaw, reluctantly ; ' and I had been fool 
enough to waste a lot of my principal into the 
bargain ; so it was six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other, you see ; I may almost say that I 
brought this exile on my own head.' 

' And the lady from whom you have heard 
this morning ? ' 

* Henrietta Stuart — ^I don't mind telling you 
her name, Williams, because you are, and I 
hope always will be, such a friend of mine. 
She is the daughter of the rector of the village 
in which we have Uved for years, Sutton Valence, 
in Kent (such a pretty place, I wish you could 
see it). ' 1 had no right to think anything about 
her at all, you know, for she was engaged to be 
married to her cousin, but I really couldn't 
help it; and it came out when I was saying 
good-bye to her, and made us both miserable ; 
I have been wretched about her, Williams, ever 
since I set foot in this place, and if it hadn't 
been for you, I believe I should have been 
wretched about her still ; I'm so much obUged 
to you, old fellow.' 

Arthur Williams smiled gravely. 

' I don't think you have much to thank me 
for, Wardlaw. But what has become of your 
step-brother ? ' 

' Well, I'm sorry to say he's gone altogether 
to the bad. His wife eloped from him some 
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time ago, and my sister writes me word by this 
mail, that he has now been cashiered for drunk- 
enness, and something else dishonourable. Poor 
fellow ! with all my dislike for him, it seems 
very hard.' 

* And you have just been accepted by the 
woman you love, and have the prospect of an 
easy life henceforward. Your brother and you 
appear to me to have changed places altogether.' 

'Haven't we?' exclaimed John Wardlaw, 
struck with the idea for the first time. ' Well, 
I've heard fi-om an -old friend that my poor 
mother, on two occasions, when I was supposed 
to lay dying, used to pray with all her heart 
that I might be spared to grow up, and I'm 
sure I've often wondered why on earth her 
prayer was answered ; but I shall do so no more. 
If she could have foreseen what I feel this day, 
the fondest love could not have wished for me 
a hghter heart; I beUeve I am the happiest 
man alive. Oh ! Williams, she is such a noble, 
pure, warm-hearted woman. I can hardly 
beheve that she will accept the love of such 
a wild worthless fellow as I have been, in 
exchange for her own.' 

' Women don't take such things in account,' 
replied Arthur WiUiams ; ' besides, I conclude, 
Wardlaw, that your wild days are over now. 
The best way to show your thankfulness for 

VOL. III. u 
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what you have received is to try and deserve 

it/ 

' I was only alluding to the past,' said John 
Wardlaw, quickly. ' I have not been wild in 
that sense since I left England. In the first 
place, I have been too miserable about Henrietta 
Stuart to care about taking part in vidLous 
gaiety ; and if I had not, I have thought too 
seriously lately about such things to permit me 
to act against my conscience/ 

'I was sure you had,' replied his frigid, 
eagerly ; ' you have never mentioned the subject 
to me, but I was certain your feet were in the 
right direction, Wardlaw ! I am so thankfuL' 

' I do not suppose,' returned the other, ' that 
any man who has led the life that I have — a 
life of so much vexation and disappointment, 
and trouble — can keep his eyes shut for ever 
to the truth that such things are sent to open 
them. I felt that it was impossible that God 
can have created me simply for the purposes 
of torture, and that if there is a life beyond the 
grave, as every fool must acknowledge. His de- 
sign in constantly thwarting my intentions on 
earth must have been to turn my thoughts 
towards heaven. And the first time I ever really 
pondered on the fact was, when I was remiaded 
of it from the lips of the woman I am about to 
marry/ 

Then their conversation wandered into other 
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phases of the same subject ; and the Burmese 
servants had reminded them three times that 
the breakfast was ready before they settled 
themselves at the table. Arthur Williams had 
not told John Wardlaw what he thought of the 
recital he had given him of the principal evaits 
in his own hfe; but he felt in himself that 
he could not sufficiently admire the cheerful 
courage which his friend had evinced in bearing 
up against the repeated attacks of fortune 
which had assailed him, and which he had re- 
lated, apparently without the shghtest conscious- 
ness that they had been brought upon him 
by the malice or neglect of others. 

When he thought of himself, and remembered 
the continual murmurings against fate of his own 
undisciphned heart ; when he glanced back- 
ward at his life, recalled its wilful sins, its im- 
hallowed pleasures, and its enforced regret, and 
compared it vnth the past history of the man 
before him, who, professing no rehgion and 
expecting no praise, yet spoke so confidently of 
the blame of his misfortimes being attributable 
to himself alone, Arthur WiUiams felt humbled 
and abashed. 

Not so the object of his thoughts. John 
Wardlaw had never appeared so innocently 
mirthful as he did that day. He came out 
in quite a new character, so far as his friend 
WiUiams had seen of him, laughed, sang, and 

u 2 
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joked with every one; scorned the idea of 
fatigue ; hooted at trouble ; and could hardly 
be dissuaded from turning back at once to Pegu 
to send an answer to his letter. 

' The mail will have left, my dear Wardlaw,' 
remonstrated Arthur Williams ; ' and you will 
have your trouble for nothing. Better push on 
a little further, and post your answer from the 
next town, unless you wish to give up this 
expedition altogether.' 

* No, I mustn't do that,' he rephed, ' although I 
should like to do so, because Colonel Home was 
very anxious that I should execute the business 
I am bound on before the later rains set in, 
and as long as I draw the pay I must do the 
work.' And so they went forward that evening, 
deeper still into the great heart of the Pegu 
forests. 

As they rode along side by side, Arthur 
Williams could not help remarking with what 
different eyes his companion viewed the objects 
which surrounded them, to what he had done 
upon former occasions of their journeying to- 
gether. 

*What really splendid scenery this is, Wil- 
liams,' he would exclaim, turning round in his 
saddle to admire the close view which encircled 
them ; and then, observing a smile on the face 
of his friend, would add, ' Of course, I mean, 
for forest scenery ; for I acknowledge there is not 
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much distance to it. Just look at that noble tree 
in front of us ; why I should think it must be 
two hundred years old at the very least. What 
a girth it has, and what splendid fohage. Don't 
the squirrels look pretty, running up and down 
the boughs ? ' I remember my dear girl used 
to keep a horrid squirrel years ago, that used to 
bite her pretty fingers whenever she touched the 
httle beast. She's rather tall, WiUiams, over 
the middle height; and such a lovely figure. 
Holloa ! What's that .^ ' (as a large iguana wad- 
dled across their path) ' What a brute ! Quite 
half a crocodile, isn't he ? Will you go in for 
some elephant shooting, Williams, if we come 
across a herd ? I know there are plenty here- 
abouts. 

'Well, I've no objection,' replied Williams, 
laughing ; ' although I am not a man of war. 
But what would your jiancie say, Wardlaw, to 
your running such a risk just now ? You are 
no longer your own, remember.' 

' No, thank God,' he replied heartily, ' I know 
I'm not ; but surely I should come to no harm : 
after such a long spell of waiting and wishing 
and despairing, 1 don't beheve anything can 
possibly come between us, Wilhams. It's im- 
natural even to think of.' 

'Don't make too sure, Wardlaw,' said his 
friend, quietly. 

John Wardlaw's expression became sobered 
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at the cantioii ; but he soon regamed his cheer- 
fohieaBL 

* Wdl, I won't run any risks then, far fear^ 
he presently replied ; * although after aO, you 
know, oar hte isn't in our own hands ; and I 
beheve I should be brought safely through any- 
thing/ 

^ I believe so, too,' said Arthur Williams. 

EGs Mend's excitement did not decrease with 
the waning day ; and when their tent had been 
pitched for the night, and their after-dinn^* ppe 
consumed, he was still restless, disinclined for 
bed or sleep, and feverishly anxious to breathe 
fresher air than such as could be inhaled within 
the dose canvas of their sleeping apartment 

' Wardlaw, that's not safe/ exclaimed Arthur 
Williams, as having waked during the night, and 
missed him from his bed, he left the tent and 
found him outside, stalking up and down in the 
deadly night air of the jimgles, inhaling poison 
with every breath he drew. 

'I know it isn't,' replied John Wardlaw, 
almost apologetically, ' but I can't sleep, Wil- 
liams, and I can't lie tossing on that bed all 
night ; I am so feverish and so excited, I hardly 
know what to do with myself. I feel as if I 
hved to a hundred, I never could be suflSciently 
thankful for the blessing which has come to me. 
Fancy, I'm only six-and-twenty, and my troubles 
are over for ever — ^for ever. My darling girl ! ' 
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' Come in and read, Wardlaw, or pace about 
the tent, or anything, sooner than run the risk 
of making yourself ill. As it is, you've not 
looked quite the thing to me all day.' 

Persuaded at last to do what was prudent, 
John Wardlaw turned into the tent again, but 
no entreaties could make him lie down on his 
bed. 

'I'm wide awake, Williams; I could not 
sleep if you were to pay me for it. I suppose 
it's dayUght in England now. How strange to 
think that they should be all walking about 
there whilst this end of the world is wrapt in 
darkness. What day does the mail go out again, 
WiUiams?' 

' Not for a week or ten days, Wardlaw ; we 
shall reach a post-town before that. Now do 
try and compose yourself, and let me sleep, if 
you won't' 

« 

Arthur Williams went to rest again soon after 
this little episode, but when he woke the next 
morning, it was to find his Mend still sleepless, 
but with a good deal of the excitement of the 
night before dispersed. 

' Now you've made yourself ill, Wardlaw,' he 
exclaimed, reproachfully. 

' Well, I can't say I do feel very jolly,' was 
the imwilling reply ; ' but . it will work off, I 
dare say ; I overdid it yesterday.' 

But that day John Wardlaw could hardly sit 
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his horse for the morning and evening marches, 
and when he essayed to dismount after the latter 
effort, he staggered, and nearly feU.' 

' Wardlaw, are you ill? ' cried Williams, rush- 
ing to his assistance. 

' I'm a little giddy,' he repUed ; ' I think I've 
got a slight touch of jungle fever, WiUiams ; 
I've had it before, and there's lots of quinine in 
my dressing-case. I'll take a dose at once and 
go to bed.' 

He did as he proposed, and the night dragged 
on slowly to him ; whilst he alternately dozed 
and woke up, and dozed off to sleep again, and 
felt worse at each awaking than he did before. 

But when the morning broke again, he was 
too ill to move. The foul miasma of the dying 
jungle, the poisonous breath of the leaves shed 
from her thousand trees, and lying in every 
stage of decomposition around them, added to 
the state' of feverish excitement into which he 
had thrown himself, and the exposure he had 
und^ergone, had done their work, and 'jungle 
fever ' in its worst form had taken hold of him.' 

At first he thought, and his friend thought, 
that it was a simple attack, which would soon 
give way to the usual remedies ; but on the 
evening of the second day, the quinine having 
failed to make any improvement in the symp- 
toms, John Wardlaw's own servant, who was a 
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native of Madras, stole up to Arthur Williams' 
side. ' Sir, my master is very ill ; he will die.' 

* Nonsense, Daniel,' exclaimed the missionary, 
becoming alarmed, *it is nothing but jungle 
fever, he will be better in a day or two. 

'It is very bad jungle fever,' replied the 
native; 'if master don't send to Pegu for a 
doctor, my sahib wiU die.' 

Frightened at the native's earnest manner, 
Arthur Williams dispatched at once a messenger 
back to Pegu, to summon what medical aid he 
could. He knew that the only resident there 
was an apothecary; but any help was better 
than none ; and explaining the state of the case 
in writing, and exhorting the bearer to use all 
haste, he hoped to see him back again, in com- 
pany with the apothecary, before the fever had 
made much way. 

But John Wardlaw grew worse rapidly, and 
on the evening of the third day, he called his 
friend to his bedside. ' Williams, I don't think 
I shall get over this.' 

' Oh, my dear Wardlaw, pray don't say so,' 
exclaimed the missionary in the greatest distress. 

' I don't, indeed, I feel so frightfully weak, 
and when I think of it, it doesn't seem so 
strange, after all. It was too great happiness to 
happen to such as me.' 

WilUams knew that he was alluding to his 
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anticipated marriage, and had nothing to say in 
reply. 

' She will feel it, my poor darling girl ; she 
will feel it bitterly,' he continued ; but you 
must tell her all about me, Arthur, and how 
much I loved her.' 

' Wardlaw, I won't have you speak as if you 
were dying,' said Arthur Williams, almost angrily* 

' All right, my dear feUow,' he replied, quietly. 
'Have it your own way.' And then he re- 
lapsed into a feverish sleep which lasted some 
hours. When he again roused himself his 
pulse was very low, and the fever appeared to 
have almost burnt itself out. It was evening, 
the moon was large and round and full in the 
heavens, and the silent jungle had become 
suddenly endued with life. The trumpeting 
of the wild elephants, and the sharp bark of the 
deer as they answered one another, were plainly 
distinguishable in the distance, whilst the painful 
cry of the cowardly skulking jackal which was 
echoed from beast to beast, close to their tent, 
broke in every minute with startling shriUness, 
upon the low sentences in which the several 
conversations about the tent were carried on. 
The servants had apparently lost all hope for 
their master's life ; his native grooms and tent- 
carriers were huddled again in naked company 
around their encampment fires, talking to .each 
other in chattering whispers ; whilst poor Daniel, 
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the Madras servant, who was really attached to 
John Wardlaw, lay doubled together on the mat 
at the foot of his bed, crying silently to himself. 
Arthur Wmiams sat by the side of his friend ; 
his heart and his face very fiill of fear and 
sorrow, but with words of comfort and en- 
couragement on his tongue whenever he was 
called upon to speak to the patient. 

John Wardlaw himself, with his athletic form 
occupying every inch of the bed on which he 
lay, with his handsome features already drawn 
from the wasting character of the disease under 
which he was labouring ; and his blue-grey eyes 
with their sweet, sad look fixed attentively upon 
the opposite side of the tent, seemed, of all 
present, the only one who was calmly passive 
under the circumstances ; who entertained no 
fear of the Presence which was even then 
hovering about the portal of his temporary 
dwelling-place. 

' WiUiams,' he said, presently, but without the 
least agitation, ' I've quite made up my mind to 
it. I'm quite contented.' 

' About what, Wardlaw ? ' 

' About never seeing her again, until we meet 
up there,' he answered, pointing to the sky. 
' It seemed awfully hard at first, but Pm sure 
it's for the best. She might have grown weary 
of me, perhaps, • God bless her, when she came 
to know me better. Now, she will always love 
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at the caution ; but he soon regained his cheer- 
fuhiess. 

' Well, I won't run any risks then, for fear^ 
he presently replied ; * although after all, you 
know, our fate isn't in our own hands ; and I 
beUeve I should be brought safely through any- 
thing.' 

* I beheve so, too,' said Arthur Williams. 

His friend's excitement did not decrease with 
the waning day ; and when their tent had been 
pitched for the night, and their after-dinner pipe 
consumed, he was still restless, disinclined for 
bed or sleep, and feverishly anxious to breathe 
fresher air than such as could be inhaled within 
the dose canvas of their sleeping apartment. 

' Wardlaw, that's not safe,' exclaimed Arthur 
Williams, as having waked during the night, and 
missed him from his bed, he left the tent and 
found him outside, stalking up and down iq the 
deadly night air of the jungles, inhaling poison 
with every breath he drew. 

*I know it isn't,' replied John Wardlaw, 
almost apologetically, ' but I can't sleep, Wil- 
liams, and I can't lie tossing on that bed all 
night ; I am so feverish and so excited, I hardly 
know what to do with myself. I feel as if I 
lived to a hundred, I never could be sufficiently 
thankful for the blessing which has come to me. 
Fancy, I'm only six-and-twenty, and my troubles 
are over for ever — ^for ever. My darling girl ! ' 
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' Come in and read, Wardlaw, or pace about 
the tent, or anything, sooner than run the risk 
of making yourself ill. As it is, you've not 
looked quite the thing to me all day/ 

Persuaded at last to do what was prudent, 
John Wardlaw turned into the tent again, but 
no entreaties could make him lie down on his 
bed. 

Tm wide awake, Williams; I could not 
sleep if you were to pay me for it. I suppose 
it's dayUght in England now. How strange to 
think that they should be all walking about 
there whilst this end of the world is wrapt in 
darkness. What day does the mail go out again, 
WiUiams?' 

' Not for a week or ten days, Wardlaw ; we 
shall reach a post-town before that. Now do 
try and compose yourself, and let me sleep, if 
you won't.' 

Arthur Williams went to rest again soon after 
this little episode, but when he woke the next 
morning, it was to find his friend still sleepless, 
but with a good deal of the excitement of the 
night before dispersed. 

' Now you've made yourself ill, Wardlaw,' he 
exclaimed, reproachfully. 

* Well, I can't say I do feel very jolly,' was 
the unwilling reply ; ' but , it will work off, I 
dare say ; I overdid it yesterday.' 

But that day John Wardlaw could hardly sit 
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his horse for the morning and evening marches, 
and when he essayed to dismount after the latter 
effort, he staggered, and nearly feU.' 

' Wardlaw, are you ill? ' cried Williams, rush- 
ing to his assistance. 

' I'm a little giddy,' he repUed ; ' I think I've 
got a slight touch of jungle fever, Williams ; 
I've had it before, and there's lots of quinine in 
my dressing-case. I'll take a dose at once and 
go to bed.' 

He did as he proposed, and the night dragged 
on slowly to him; whilst he alternately dozed 
and woke up, and dozed off to sleep again, and 
felt worse at each awaking than he did before. 

But when the morning broke again, he was 
too ill to move. The foul miasma of the dying 
jungle, the poisonous breath of the leaves shed 
from her thousand trees, and lying in every 
stage of decomposition around them, added to 
the state' of feverish excitement into which he 
had thrown himself, and the exposure he had 
und^ergone, had done their work, and 'jungle 
fever ' in its worst form had taken hold of him.' 

At first he thought, and his friend thought, 
that it was a simple attack, which would soon 
give way to the usual remedies ; but on the 
evening of the second day, the quinine having 
failed to make any improvement in the symp- 
toms, John Wardlaw's own servant, who was a 
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native of Madras, stole up to Arthur Williams' 
side. ' Sir, my master is very ill ; he will die.' 

* Nonsense, Daniel,' exclaimed the missionary, 
becoming alarmed, 'it is nothing but jungle 
fever, he will be better in a day or two. 

'It is very bad jungle fever,' replied the 
native; 'if master don't send to Pegu for a 
doctor, my sahib will die.' 

Frightened at the native's earnest manner, 
Arthur Williams dispatched at olice a messenger 
back to Pegu, to summon what medical aid he 
could. He knew that the only resident there 
was an apothecary; but any help was better 
than none ; and explaining the state of the case 
in writmg, and exhorting the bearer to use all 
haste, he hoped to see him back again, in com- 
pany with the apothecary, before the fever had 
made much way. 

But John Wardlaw grew worse rapidly, and 
on the evening of the third day, he called his 
friend to his bedside. ' Williams, I don't think 
I shall get over this.' 

' Oh, my dear Wardlaw, pray don't say so,' 
exclaimed the missionary in the greatest distress. 

' I don't, indeed, I feel so frightfully weak, 
and when I think of it, it doesn't seem so 
strange, after all. It was too great happiness to 
happen to such as me.' 

WilUams knew that he was alluding to his 
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anticipated marriage, and had nothing to say in 
reply. 

' She will feel it, my poor darling girl ; she 
will feel it bitterly,' he continued ; but you 
must tell her all about me, Arthur, and how 
much I loved her.' 

* Wardlaw, I won't have you speak as if you 
were dying,' said Arthur Williams, almost angrily* 

' All right, my dear fellow,' he replied, quietly. 
'Have it your own way.' And then he re- 
lapsed into a feverish sleep which lasted some 
hours. When he again roused himself his 
pulse was very low, and the fever appeared to 
have almost burnt itself out. It was evening, 
the moon was large and round and full in the 
heavens, and the silent jungle had become 
suddenly endued with hfe. The trumpeting 
of the wild elephants, and the sharp bark of the 
deer as they answered one another, were plainly 
distinguishable in the distance, whilst the painful 
cry of the cowardly skulking jackal which was 
echoed from beast to beast, close to their tent, 
broke in every minute with startling shrillness, 
upon the low sentences in which the several 
conversations about the tent were carried on. 
The servants had apparently lost all hope for 
their master's life ; his native grooms and tent- 
carriers were huddled again in naked company 
around their encampment fires, talking to ^ach 
other in chattering whispers ; whilst poor Daniel, 
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the Madras servant, who was reaflv attached to 
Join Wardlaw, lay doubled togeUiL on 4e mat 
at the foot of his bed, crying silently to himself. 
Arthur Wilhams sat by the side of his friend ; 
his heart and his face very ftdl of fear and 
sorrow, but with words of comfort and en- 
couragement on his tongue whenever he was 
called upon to speak to the patient. 

John Wardlaw himself, with his athletic form 
occupying every inch of the bed on which he 
lay, with his handsome features already drawn 
from the wasting character of the disease under 
which he was labouring ; and his blue-grey eyes 
with their sweet, sad look fixed attentively upon 
the opposite side of the tent, seemed, of all 
present, the only one who was calmly passive 
under the circumstances ; who entertained no 
fear of the Presence which was even then 
hovering about the portal of his temporary 
dwelling-place. 

' WiUiams,' he said, presently, but without the 
least agitation, ' I've quite made up my mind to 
it. I'm quite contented.' 

' About what, Wardlaw ? ' 

' About never seeing her again, until we meet 
up there,' he answered, pointing to the sky. 
' It seemed awfully hard at first, but I'm sure 
it's for the best. She might have grown weary 
of me, perhaps, • God bless her, when she came 
to know me better. Now, she will always love 
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me till I hold her in my arms again. I shall do 
so, Williams, shan't I, when everything is over 
for both of US ? ' 

' Most assuredly you will, dear Wardlaw,' said 
Arthur Williams, who could no longer conceal 
from himself the dread fear that he was about 
to lose his friend. 

' Why, some fellows would make you believe, 
you know, that there is no monopoly up there, 
and no loving one angel more than another. 
But I can't believe that. He must give me my 
Pussy back again, if it is only to wipe the 
memory of this hour away. Ah, Williams ! ' he 
added, with a sad playful smile, ' you said you 
were sure I should be brought safe through 
everything.' 

* And so I am,' returned the other. 

' What now, my dear friend ! I shall be gone 
by this time to-morrow ; I feel it.' 

' Then you'll be safe in Heaven,' said Williams 
seriously. 

' So I shall, I forgot that,' was the quick reply. 
' Oh ! how thankful I am that such things have 
been made plain to me before now. How 
could I have left this world, which has just 
commenced to look so fair to me ; and Pussy, 
else ; — oh ! my beloved girl ! ' And then he was 
silent for a few minutes, and struggled with his 
natural emotion. 

'WiUiams!' he said, presently, and rather 
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slowly, as if in some doubt, ' my mother was a 
Christian woman, and the Bible says that alj 
faithful prayer shall be answered. When she 
prayed so earnestly (as I know she did, poor 
soul) for my worthless life, was it granted, I 
wonder, only for this ? I am not grumbling now, 
mind. I am not sure if I would get off this 
bed and go to my darling's arms, if I had the 
opportunity ; but my hfe has been a sad one, 
you will acknowledge, and when my mother 
prayed for it, she did not ask for this ; for 
twenty-six years of waiting for happiness, and 
then to be taken from it just as it arrives. It 
is strange, isn't it?' 

* God seldom answers our prayers according 
to our thinking, Wardlaw,' replied Williams. 
' His ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts 
our thoughts.' 

' I think it would have been better if she had 
let me die when I was young,' he said sadly, 
* it is so hard to give up everything.' 

* Wardlaw,' said Arthur WiUiams, solemnly, 
' do you remember this text, " He asked life of 
Thee, and Thou gavest it him ; even length of 
days for ever and ever." That is the life the 
Almighty has seen fit to give you in answer to 
your mother's prayer. Don't doubt, my dear- 
est friend, don't question or despond; only 
believe and all will be weU ! ' 

* I do believe,' whispered the dying man. 
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'All your trouble and disappointment has 
but brought you to it, dear Wardlaw. With- 
out such trials your soul might have been lost 
for ever. The bliss you would have inherited 
as a sinless child by promise could surely never 
equal the bliss you wiU inherit as a repentant 
man, by faith in the merits of your Saviour. 
Your mother's prayer for you has been answered 
in the fullest sense of the word ; in a fer more 
glorious sense than in her short-sightedness she 
ever prayed for. Wardlaw! no life in this 
world, however happy, can possibly equal in 
bliss or length, or perfect immunity from suffer- 
ing, the life of the world to come I ' 

' I suppose not,' he said, still clinging to the 
remembrance of the bhss which he fancied was 
in store for him, ' but I shall soon know for my- 
self Williams, please do one thing for me, 
when I am gone. Bury her letter on my breast. 
I suppose you'll lay me out here, under some 
of these trees ; there won't be any time to take 
me back to Pegu, and I'd rather have it so. 
I'd rather stay here by myself^ with her dear 
letter lying on my heart. I made a wUl before 
I quitted England, and left my money to my 
sister ; but I have saved since I have been in 
Eangoon and have several hundreds lying in the 
Calcutta Bank. Will you draw up a codicil for 
me, Williams ? a few Unes wiU do, just to say 
that I leave it to mystep-brother,LeofricTemple.' 
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Arthur Williams started, and John Wardlaw 
observed the gesture. 

* To show that I forgive him/ he said feebly, 
in explanation ; 'fiilly and freely ; and say that 
I should wish him to get a divorce from his 
wife with it, and to marry Winifred Balchin. 
He '11 know who I mean. And tell my sister 
AHce that she has my fond love and blessing 
with her legacy/ 

Arthur Williams drew out his desk, and 
sitting down at the table, wrote with a shaking 
hand as was dictated to him, and then sat 
silent, biting his pen and hardly knowing how 
to proceed. 

* You'll take my horse, Arthur, please,' said 
the voice of John Wardlaw presently, ' he's a 
fine fellow, and you'll treat him well for my 
sake ; and my dogs, also, if they will not be 
too much trouble to you. And I should hke 
Daniel to have my watch. He's always coveted 
it, and I can hear the poor wretch crying at 
the foot of my bed now.' 

Observing the perplexed look which still 
hung about his friend's features, he added : 

' What is it, Arthur ? ' 

' Would you wish me to write to — ^to — ^the 
lady you were going to marry?' he asked, 
hesitatingly. 

'To Mrs. Martin Stuart? — that's her name, 
Arthur. Yes, certainly — ^when I am gone, you 
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know; and tell her — ^tell her — that Oh ! ' he 

exclaimed, his voice breaking, ' she'll get it by 

the very mail by which I thought to Oh ! 

my God ! my God ! it is very hard.' 

And tears commenced to trickle weakly 
through the thin hands which he had clasped 
before his dying face. 

Arthur WiUiams sprung to his side. 

* Wardlaw, my dear fellow,' he said, laying 
his hand tenderly on that of the grieving man ; 
* have you forgotten " Even length of days for 
ever and ever ? " ' 

He quickly brushed away the tears from his 
weary eyes. 

' I did for the moment,' he answered, submis- 
sively. ' I know I was wrong, Arthur ; but it 
is past now. Tell my darling girl, then, that I 
received her precious letter, and that it lies with 
me in my grave ; that I thanked her for it from 
the bottom of my heart ; and that I would have 
loved her to my life's end if it might have been, 
but that God called me, and — yes ! say I was 
glad to go, Arthur. If she thought I died re- 
piningly, it would make her so miserable. And 
send my love to her parents, and to the Homes 
and all my friends — they have been so good to 
me. And I think that is all — only — ^that my 
last prayer was, God for ever bless my darling 

girl!' .. 

It was the > last time that he mentioned her 
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name. The hours passed slowly on, and each 
one saw his pulse more feeble, and his strength 
fast slipping away. Once during the night 
he roused himself suddenly, and spoke of his 
mother. 

' Do you think that angels really ever appear 
to the dying, Arthur? If so, I am sure my 
mother will come to me before I go ; and I 
shall know her again by her eyes. She had 
such beautiful eyes — so large, and grey, and 
clear. I have never forgotten them.' 

He slumbered by fits and starts until the 
morning broke, and then he lay perfectly stiU, 
wide awake — calm but pulseless ; his tender 
eyes, now glazed, fixed upwards; his hands 
firmly clasped upon the letter which he had 
received fi:om Henrietta Stuart. 

Arthur Williams kept walking from the bed 
to the door of the tent, and jfrom the tent-door 
again to the bed, longing for the return of his 
messenger with the Pegu apothecary, although 
he had long lost all hope that his arrival or 
anything short of a miracle could save his fidend. 
But the hybrid night departed — ^that season 
which is neither light nor darkness in the eastern 
world — and the grey dawn commenced to glim- 
mer in the horizon. 

The morning air, cooled by the past night, 
struck with a pleasant sense of refreshment upon 
the missionary's wearied frame, for which he 
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almost blamed lumadf ; the fofest Mrds were 
waking up each other with a meriy twitterii^ 
(how could they seem so cheerfbl wbilst he lay 
dying ?) ; and the native followers, whose talent 
for loquacity no fear or calamity can subdue, 
were keeping up a continual chattering with 
one another as they fed and groomed their 
animals, or prepared their own morning meaL 

He turned back again into the tent, sick at 
heart with the contrast^ and going up to the 
bedside, affectionately touched with his warm 
hand the danuny fingers of the d3ing man. As 
he did so, John Wardlaw seemed to rouse him- 
self and saying huskily, but with astroi^ effortj 
^ My letter J turned his eyes in the direction of 
his last fiiend, and with one spasm of the 
features, was gone. 

Gone ! in the strength of his early manhood, 
in the very dawning of his dearest hopes. 
Gone! to answer his mother's prayer for his 
prosperous and happy Kfe — ^'Even length of 
days for ever and ever.' 

As that evening's sunset tipped the leaves of 
the forest tarees with gold, and flooded the distant 
horizon with a band of crimson Hght, they kid 
him in his solitary grave, hewn out by loving 
hands, beneath the shade of a spreading tree. 

The Pegu apothecary had arrived by that 
time, but they did not need his assistaiice ; they 
allowed no stranger to aid them in lowering 
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that uncoffined form, which they had shrouded 
in the richest covering they could provide for 
it, into its earthy bed. 

There, having read the burial service over all 
that remained of him in a voice broken by his 
grie^ Arthur Williams left John Wardlaw to 
his rest, and felt, as he turned from the lonely 
spot, as if he had lost all that made life pleasant 
to himsel£ 

And then he took his way back to Bangoon, 
to carry the sad news to such as it concerned, 
and to write the words in which he told the 
dead man's love — ^how he lay, 'the fever of 
living' conquered, alone though unfoi^otten, 
in that distant, burning jungle — ^his loving 
heart, pulseless for evermore — and her letter 
on his breast ! 



THE END. 
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